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PART I 


GROUNDWORK: 
Revealing Place and Memory 


This part describes how memories associated with places can challenge 
official narratives and nationalist discourses. I outline the research meth- 
odologies I employed, including ethnography, collaborative map-mak- 
ing, and other architectural approaches, to illustrate their potential for 
allowing for access to alternative narratives associated with urban places. 
These approaches continue to inform and are interwoven into the book, 
both in a specific investigation of Nicosia and then through broader sug- 
gestions for design theory and practice. 

How can the history of a place be understood? How can the 
relationships between its forms and the events of the past be seen? How 
can its changing contours and memories be visualized? 

I had expeeted to see the town of my mother^s memories, of her nostalgia — 
nostalgia laeed with sighs. She had lived her lifetime sighing about Comala, 
about going baek. But she never had. Now I had eome in her place. I was 
seeing things through her eyes, as she had seen th em. She had given me her eyes 
to see. “Just as you pass the gate Los Colimotes there’s a beautiful view of 
a green plain tinged with the yellow of ripe corn. From there you can see 
Comala, turning the earth white, and lighting it at night.” Her voiee was 
seeret, muffled, as ifshe were talking to herself... .Mother. 

Pedro Par amo, Juan Rulfo, 1955 

People and their stories illuminate the relationship between urban forms 
and history. 



CHAPTER 1 


Introduction 


When I first got to Nicosia in 2008 I located an archival map that 
showed streets and properties within the three-mile circumference of the 
old city walls. I folded it up, and began walking through the streets of 
this fortress city with perfectly circular walls dating back to the sixteenth 
century. It took me about two weeks, but I walked every accessible 
Street of the now divided capital city of Cyprus, some days in the Greek- 
Cypriot south, other days in the Turkish-Cypriot north. I documented, 
with notes and sketches on the map, the uses and conditions of build- 
ings and open spaces. The goal of filling out the map made me look very 
carefiilly at how the city was composed. I noticed large empty sites, spill- 
over areas used by the military, signs put up by neighbors about keeping 
the streets clean, and informal gathering spaces. Once I was picked up by 
the police for taking photos through a fence into the Buffer Zone; they 
took me to the police station, gave me a cold soda, and looked through 
my camera. In the end, they made me delete one photo, which I had 
taken in a completely different part of the city, of vegetation growing 
in a dry river bed. Another time, walking the nearly empty streets adja- 
cent to the Buffer Zone at night, I saw people gathering in one of the 
many workshops located there. They had pulled a large table into the 
space, covered it with food, and were grilling and playing music. They 
saw me watching from outside and quickly invited me into join them. 
Some times people saw me walking around with the map and worriedly 
questioned if I was working for the city planning office—were they going 
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to be demolishing one of the derelict buildings in the area, which were 
packed with illegal occupants? 

Some areas of the old city were bustling with people —here I found 
the European city of sidewalk cafes and cigarettes. Just a few blocks from 
the busy Ledra Street commercial corridor were streets lined with caba¬ 
rets—empty and quiet during the day, but crowded at night. There were 
streets with restaurants, internet cafes, and DVD shops used mainly by 
recent immigrants. I also saw quiet, well-maintained residential neigh- 
borhoods, with older residents sitting on plastic chairs outside of their 
homes, chatting deep into the night. The most significant historie 
landmarks in Nicosia lie within the old city walls, and there are many 
well-used historie churches and mosques that are full on important holi- 
days. But right around the corner, there were areas of deep neglect and 
vacancy—empty lots, decaying buildings, children crawling through the 
peeled up edge of a chain link fence to play in an abandoned yard. When 
I spoke to young Cypriots in the trendy cafes outside the city walls, I 
asked them to describe the old city to me. How often did they go there? 
What places did they visit? I heard comments such as: “Cypriots can’t 
live together with the migrants—with children running in the streets and 
people sitting outside to watch TV.” “I like these old streets, but these 
are Turks—they destroy everything.” “For fifty liras they can kill you.” 
And these were comments from Turkish-Cypriots. From the Greek- 
Cypriots I heard: “It doesn’t inspire you—there is nothing exciting 
there.” “It looks empty, there’s no life there.” “It’s not preserved as it 
should be, you walk around and you see Windows hanging off, it makes 
it look scary.” As I learned more about the history and the current politi- 
cal situation of the city, I began to visualize old Nicosia, within its walls, 
as layers of the presence and absence of memory. 


OVERVIEW 

Topojymphies of Memories: A New Poetics of Commemomtion presents 
strategies for dealing with urban issues connected to political contest 
and claims to territory, history, and identity through engagement with 
spaces of memory. The book focuses on a search for alternative forms of 
commemoration, seeking practices and design vocabularies for engag- 
ing with these sites. This is a language that need not even be spatial in 
form, and I explore other processes and means of interacting with place. 
Many scholars have contributed to the critique of the inadequacy of lieux 
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de memoire to capture the complexities of memory. Less has been said 
about how we might operationalize these critiques and use them to re- 
energize the design of memorial spaces. This book advances the need for 
design and heritage practices to participate in this debate. Developing 
such strategies can support working effectively in today’s global urban 
context, one increasingly shaped by problems of the past intruding into 
the present. This is especially relevant for cities experiencing significant 
demographic changes through migration, cities working towards con- 
flict resolution, and in efforts to connect with young people and foster 
engaged citizenship. The methodological tools of architecture and the 
spatial understanding that I bring to this work differentiate it from other 
scholarly works addressing memory, history, heritage, and conflict. This 
volume moves past historical study and critique, proposing possibilities 
for applied work and describing strategies that can be implemented to 
address contentious pasts. I do this by examining conceptual and philo- 
sophical understandings of memory alongside evidence gathered from 
fieldwork, and by presenting my practical experience in creating, devel- 
oping, and organizing a visual public history intervention in Nicosia. 
Topogmphies of Memories offers insights on how designers, heritage practi- 
tioners, and community organizers can work with various groups in order 
to more effectively tell complex stories rather than polarized versions. 

There are important reciprocities between conflict and memory, 
which often become embedded in disputed places or territories cen¬ 
tral to conflicts; and the intersection of memory, place, and conflict 
has emerged as an area of inquiry in several disciplines. 1 In this book I 
explore Nicosia’s landscape and terrains of conflict to propose alternative 
modes of engagement with memory and new forms for commemorative 
sites. The book gathers multiple narratives of the city’s past, as told by 
individuais from different ethnic communities, to rebuild a lost history 
and to understand the contemporary dynamics affecting the praxis and 
image of the city. This research brings together contemporary politi- 
cal conflict and the everyday urban environment—of both the past and 
the present— and therefore has wide potential application to a number 
of cities today. I approach this study from a spatial and material angle, 
using the visual and methodological tools of architecture to describe 
and represent this lost space. This transdisciplinary study brings together 
historical inquiry, oral history accounts, and collective mapping work to 
recreate the topographies of memory of the Buffer Zone. I develop the 
conceptual figure of the “reserve of forgetting” to describe the resource 
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of seemingly forgotten and suppressed memories that can be retrieved 
through spadal investigation. 

This book interrogates memories, images, and imaginings related to 
two sites in Nicosia, the capital of Cyprus, divided since 1974. It focuses 
on the historie walled city center and the Buffer Zone that divides it— 
the two most dominant urban elements in Nicosia, most strongly con- 
nected to the history of both unity and division in Cyprus. In many ways 
they form the two most powerfiil images of the city. The perfect circle of 
the Venetian walls, bisected by the violent rupture of the Buffer Zone, 
presents both the image of unity and wholeness, as well as the image 
of division. These sites are important resources, containing a wealth of 
information about the nature of coexistence or conflict between diverse 
communities in Cyprus, although few studies have engaged seriously 
with these sites in relation to the conflict. 2 The theoretical approach for 
this study follows on from work that has emerged in the past three dec- 
ades that introduces into the historiographical process techniques and 
approaches influenced and shaped by questions of memory, narrative, 
and subjectivity. 3 

The nature of the area now contained within the Buffer Zone, once 
Nicosia’s main marketplace, is reassessed in light of new primary mate¬ 
rial. This was collected through interviews with shopkeepers who once 
worked or lived in the Buffer Zone in the 195Os. I developed a meth- 
odology that was heavily reliant on the use of visual materiais and map- 
ping to prompt and document memories related to the everyday life of 
the city. These were then used to reconstruct the spatial, social, political, 
and commercial topographies of the Buffer Zone streets, as the walled 
city changed from a mixed city to a divided city from 1950 to 1974— 
rendering visible previously unregistered memories that have been over- 
shadowed or obscured by the divided official narratives of the contested 
past in Cyprus. Furthermore, the question of how memories acquired 
through experience—through urban praxis—are affected, influenced, or 
transformed by official representations of memory is assessed through an 
examination of the shopkeepers’ memories along with the present-day 
imaginings of the walled city of a younger generation of Cypriots, born 
after it was already divided. 

Conflict has a significant impact on place-based memories as it dis- 
rupts existing patterns of dwelling and inhabitation. Memories of con¬ 
flict are attached to the places in which they were sited, while at the 
same time, intentionally crafted historical narratives are projected on 
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to places—creating ideological constructions and images of places as 
they should be remembered. What is the nature of exchange and inter- 
change between these differing engagements with memory and place? 
Understanding the nature of this relationship can lend further insight 
into the important role that place-based memories can play in research- 
ing and understanding contested environments and divided societies. 
Through an assessment of evidence from historical texts, ethnographies, 
and memoirs, along with the primary material gathered from mappings 
and interviews, this study interrogates the question of how memories of 
everyday life in contested places relate to the representation or image of 
place created through official historical narratives. While memories about 
place can be transformed, or even obscured, by imposed official images 
or representations, place nonetheless remains an important resource for 
memory. Such understandings can help practitioners think about how to 
aet at these sites, and about how commemorations with shared stakes can 
be created through interdisciplinary approaches that engage community 
members. Similar research methodologies can be applied to developing 
memorial sites that are flexible, that are multivocal, and that are respon- 
sive to contemporary concerns and needs. Topographies of Memories 
suggests directions of intervention for designers and cultural heritage 
practitioners. 


Memory, Place, Conflict 

In the past few decades renewed scholarly interest in memory has led 
to investigations of the relationship between place and memory. 4 Such 
scholarship is framed within several broader themes of enduring signif- 
icance: the relationship between memory and image, between remem- 
bering and forgetting, and more recently, between memory and history. 
Previously seen as separate and distinct, recent studies question this read- 
ing, arguing instead for a more fluid relationship between memory and 
history. 5 These debates have proved influential in a number of disciplines 
and contemporary scholarship has attempted to provide room for multi- 
ple voices, perspectives, and memories in the writing of history. 6 

What has emerged from the past several years of scholarship dealing 
with memory and place is a view of place as a setting or framework for 
memories of experiences, 7 or of place as a Container for social or collec- 
tive memory. 8 But since 1989, pioneered by Pierre Nora in his semi¬ 
nal work “Between Memory and History,” a number of studies have 
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addressed this relationship in a different way—focusing on the freezing 
or crystallization of memories related to place through commemorative 
structures, christened by Nora as lieux de memoire , or “sites of mem¬ 
ory.” These studies investigate the transformation of fluid, dynamic, and 
unstable memory into one representation of the past that is solidified in 
place. 9 The debates these questions center on relate to a different kind 
of memory that is associated with place—that of the image of place. This 
is particularly salient in contested environments and divided cities where 
official historical narratives often render places in a certain way—creating 
mythological images of places or cities as they should be remembered. 10 

Nicosia, like the island of Cyprus itself, has been divided since 1974. 
Dissent and intercommunal violence between the two main ethnic 
groups, the Turkish-Cypriots in the north and the Greek-Cypriots in the 
south, escalated in the 1950s, and by 1974, they were divided by the 
United Nations Buffer Zone, which runs through the heart of the city. 
This line of division neatly bisects the perfect geometry of the historie 
city walls. The division of the island created many refugees who had to 
resettle either north or south of the new border. From 1974 up until 
Crossing points íirst opened in 2003, people were unable to cross over 
to the other side: their old lives and the neighborhoods that housed 
them suddenly inaccessible. This abrupt distancing from their homes has 
resulted in the intensification of many aspects of memory related to the 
city including nostalgia and imagination (Figs. 1.1 and 1.2) 11 . 

Over the past several decades this disconnect has resulted in the devel- 
opment of memories of the united city that once was, and imagined 
constructions of the lost part of the city, on the other side of a border 
that was inviolable. 12 Since Nicosia is now the capital of two newly estab- 
lished republics, the city itself has become a site in which the two sides 
assert their sovereignty through symbols and representations. 13 Nicosia’s 
walled city and Buffer Zone are thereby a criticai part of the construe - 
tion of national narratives. Division has led to two divergent approaches 
towards history, where events and chronologies are selectively remem¬ 
bered or forgotten. The city is represented in different ways, with each 
side constructing official renderings of what this place was like in the 
past. 14 Memories about the city have much to do with the manner in 
which historical constructions influence how it is imagined. But nonethe- 
less, prior to division, people had many memories that arose from the 
praxis of everyday life in the city’s streets and shops—from the city as a 
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backdrop to their daily lives. This book looks at the relationship between 
these memories of everyday life and the abstraction of memory—the cre- 
ation of the image of the city. 

Although philosophers have been exploring memory for the past 
2500 years, and psychologists have directed attention to an empiri- 
cal study of memory over the past century, the past four decades have 
seen a resurgence of interest, and the emergence of the field of mem¬ 
ory studies. 15 This renewed interest was sparked by several important 
texts including The Social Tvameworks of Memory, published in 1925 by 
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Fig. 1.2 Ledm Street/Lokmaci Crossing point. The Crossing point within the 
walls along Ledra Street at a quiet moment. People show their passports or ID 
cards at the booths along either side as they cross to the north or to the south 


Maurice Halbwachs, now generally considered the father of collective 
memory studies. Major translations of his work appeared in English in 
1980 and 1992. 16 But the real “scholarly boom” began in the 1980s 
with the publication of Pierre Nora’s Realms of Memory. 17 This led to 
a series of publications by scholars attempting to grapple with memory 
in many different ways—exploring memorial practices, the survival of 
oral traditions, the writing of memoirs and oral testimony, childhood 
or suppressed memories, and collective memories associated with trau- 
matic events. The title of Endel Tulving’s 2007 essay, “Are There 256 
Kinds of Memory?” perhaps best summarizes the growing number of 
areas of scholarly study of memory. These include, to name just a few: 
archival cultural memory, collective memory, episodic memory, histori- 
cal memory, involuntary memory, recovered memory, semantic memory, 
social memory, and traumatic memory. Following Nora, several recent 
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studies have examined aspects of memory in relation to place, addressing 
the politics of heritage preservation and the commemoration of historical 
events through the building of monuments and memoriais. 

The exploration of the relationship between image and memory has 
roots in the foundations of Western philosophy. Sócrates likened images 
of memory, eikon , to imprints in a block of wax, the gift of Mnemosyne 
the goddess of memory. cc Whatever is impressed upon the wax we 
remember and know so long as the image [eid°lon\ remains in the 
wax.” 18 In the late nineteenth century Henri Bergson continued to focus 
on memory’s presentation in the mind as images, on how the fleeting 
was made manifest—appearing as a memory-imajje, which is then regis- 
tered as a lasting or enduring memory. 19 For Paul Ricoeur it is the work 
of recollection that causes “pure” memories to be placed into images, 
and through this operation, we move “from the virtual to the actual,” 
as the “condensation of a cloud or as the materialization of ethereal phe- 
nomena.” 20 Questions about the relationship between image, memory, 
and imagination have informed the study of memory since these earlier 
explorations. 

Another major enduring theme is that of the interrelatedness of 
remembering and forgetting. The ancient Greeks represented this with 
the duality of the paired goddesses: Mnemosyne, the pole of memory, 
and Lesmosyne, the pole of forgetting. 21 The significance of this has 
been explored at the dimension of suppressed memories and pathologi- 
cal forgetting in the field of psychoanalysis, 22 as well as for its relevance 
to historiography. 23 From Nietzsche’s notion of “active forgetfiiT 
ness,” 24 instituted to avoid painful memories, to Freud’s discussion of 
the involuntary yet purposive forgetting of early childhood memo¬ 
ries, this association has been widely explored. Forgetting is necessary, 
for “in forgetting nothing, we cannot know the meaning of anything 
we’ve remembered.” 25 An enforced forgetting, or forgetting through 
suppression or superimposition, has been suggested by thinkers such as 
Baudrillard, Debord, Eco, and Levi, whereby what is presented in the 
image, sign, or representation of a certain phenomenon succeeds in 
obscuring or masking its reality. 

Such themes have informed current debates centered around his- 
tory and memory. For Halbwachs and Nora the divide between them 
is clear. Halbwachs emphasizes that history is created through an inten- 
tional and manipulative process that unifies the past into one memory. 
History “starts only when tradition ends and social memory is fading.” 
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It is divided into distinct historical periods that form a framework within 
which the group is examined from the outside. 26 For Nora, while u mem- 
ory is a perpetually actual phenomenon, a bond tying us to the eternal 
present; history is a representation of the past.” 27 While previously seen 
as contradictory ways of dealing with the past, recent decades have seen 
the growth of a literature that challenges this fundamental split—one 
that proposes a more fluid relationship between the two. 28 The research 
and applied work that I implemented in Cyprus are grounded in this 
more fluid understanding. This book will work to demonstrate ways in 
which working with this more fluid paradigm can influence the design of 
places of memory and cultural heritage practices. 

It can be difficult to speak of memory in concrete terms, but plaee 
has proved to be a vehicle through which memory can be explored— 
enabling the grounding of this ephemeral phenomenon in a material 
substrate, which can then be interrogated in an effort to explore asso- 
ciated memories. In The Art of Memory , Francês Yates outlines mne- 
monic techniques employed from classical times up to the seventeenth 
century, whereby images are imagined within a spatial context (memory 
palaces) in order to aid recollection and memorization. This important 
work emphasized the intrinsic relationship between memory, image, and 
place. 29 The capacity of place to physically embody memory is a theme 
covered well by the work of philosopher Edward Casey. Places can be 
embedded with meanings that are of significance to individuais, groups, 
or national communities. This has established the basic understanding of 
place as a “memory frame,” as a background or setting for events and 
daily activities, such that we do not remember events in isolation, but 
rather as situated within particular landscapes or buildings. These sites 
link memories with temporal structures: “The c when’ and the ‘where’ 
are inextricably linked.” 30 As Bachelard has suggested, “Not only our 
memories, but the things we have forgotten are ‘housed.’” 31 And of 
course for ProusPs “remembrances of things past” the town of Combray 
is an essential framework for the portraits drawn from the narrator’s 
recollections. 32 

Memories related to place have been seen as especially important in 
terms of collective or social memory. For Halbwachs, “every collective 
memory unfolds within a spatial framework.” 33 Dolores Hayden, and Low 
and Altman have discussed places as containers for remembrances related 
to community and social relationships. 34 Such work has re-energized 
the discussion of place memory and urban memory, with a few recent 
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examples including books such as Memory Culture and the Contemporary 
City 0 ^ and Rememberinp , Borgettinp , and City Builders . 3Ó In addition to 
scholarly and philosophical studies, autobiographical writings and literary 
explorations of the reciprocity between memory, imagination, and place 
are important sources for studying and understanding this relationship. 
Toni Morrison’s Beloved , Orhan Pamuk’s Istanbul: Memories and the City, 
and W.G. SebakPs Austerlitz are excellent examples. 

In more recent years scholarship has focused on commemorative 
sites, oftentimes using these sites to interrogate the relationship between 
memory and history. Nora’s argument that lieux de memoire , sites of 
memory, exist because real environments of memory, milieux de mem¬ 
oire , no longer do, has been especially influential. This scholarship begins 
to point towards the problematic of the freezing or imaging of memory, 
where lived memory is crystallized. For Nora it is the distancing from 
tradition as a lived way of life that has resulted in an over-reliance on 
memory in the form of nostalgia, memorialization, and commemora- 
tion. 37 A sense of removal and distance from these real environments 
of memory has resulted in a desire to capture and conserve the past in 
frozen images, resulting in a different kind of memory associated with 
place—that of the image of the place. The image becomes a memorial 
construct from the outside that may be remembered “in place of’ the 
reality of these sites, with the potential to obscure the memory of the 
reality of the lives that took place, or continue to be lived, within these 
sites. I propose a research and design approach that addresses this prob- 
lem and works closely from the inside, rather than at a removed distance, 
seeking to render evident a middle ground of memory. 

Places are seen as housing and contextualizing the fleeting images of 
memory, and the city in particular as an archive that organizes collective, 
social, and community memories. 38 But what happens to this relation¬ 
ship between place and memory when the disruption of conflict dissolves 
previous innate and endemic patterns of inhabitation of cities and land- 
scapes? Memory is a significant aspect of conflict, as recent discussions of 
traumatic memory, amnesty, and truth commissions have highlighted. 39 
Memories often distort or prolong conflicts. For instance, in Germany 
debates over memory and memoriais in Berlin continue to be conten- 
tious even though the conflict has been “resolved” and the city is no 
longer divided. Imposed versions of history often manipulate and mod- 
ulate memories related to the conflict and the populations involved. 40 
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At the same time, personal memories gain increased importance in the 
attempt to maintain access to alternative versions of the past. 41 

Place, as territory, is often central to ethnonational conflicts, 
where tailored myths and memories are used to lay claim to the right- 
ful ownership of these sites. In this context, spatial practices that har- 
ness memory become a criticai part of a purposive reconstruction of 
the past. Concurrently, place-based memories can offer people a link to 
the past and connections to a sense of identity—one which may differ 
from national identity. Places can reference, can resonate with, a past 
that differs from official historical narratives. And memories about such 
places can be transmitted through generations—continuing to hold an 
evocative power even though the sites themselves may be destroyed or 
inaccessible. 42 In contested cities like Nicosia memory comes to be a 
constitutive component or facet of the city. Conflict can create borders, 
refugees, and scarred landscapes of war. How are collective and indi¬ 
vidual memories about such contested sites reconfigured? The distinc- 
tion between memories of places that have sited certain experiences, as 
compared to official constructions of place in a certain image, is espe- 
cially important in contested environments where official histories can 
be heavily imposed in order to author national memories. Such author- 
ized, imposed, official history is associated with “a devious form of for- 
getting.” 43 Constructed mythologies use “poetic spaces and golden 
ages” 44 to rebuild national memories and restructure urban imaginaries. 
I explore this phenomenon in Nicosia, where memories of praxis can dif¬ 
fer greatly from official representations. 

Here, in relation to the divided historical narratives and official 
memories that inform the city, the unique capacity of place to embody 
memory is both dulled and amplified. Even as sites are reconfigured, the 
officially forgotten can be retained in place. For Ricoeur “...forgetting 
has a positive meaning insofar as having-been prevails over being-no- 
longer in the meaning attached to the idea of the past.” “Being-no- 
longer” is what is pursued in State-sponsored amnésia, the imposition of 
official histories, and the banishment of entire sets of memories preva- 
lent in contested environments. Place, however, resonates with the aspect 
of Cí having-been,” as its reconfiguration or erasure is always imperfect, 
always incomplete. And “having-been makes forgetting the immemo- 
rial resource offered to the work of remembering.” 45 Another thread 
will be pulled through the argument of the book, describing place as 
a resource—one that holds memories that have only apparently been 
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“forgotten.” This resource can contribute to radically different under- 
standings of history, and can also play a major role in the design, process, 
and purpose of memory and heritage sites and practices. 


Visual Research and Mapping Methodologies 

The streets of the Buffer Zone, which once sited patterns of coexistence 
between diverse communities, as well as incidences of conflict, are an 
incredibly rich resource with much to tell us about the nature of every- 
day life in the city and its devolution into conflict. Yet, this site is muted, 
overlaid with authoritative and commanding representations of its past. 
In order to interrogate this urban absence I formulated a methodology 
that allowed for the exploration of dynamics of memory of relevance at 
contested sites. This process used the few documentary resources avail- 
able —historical maps, property registers, commercial catalogs, and news- 
paper advertisements— and relied on the memories of shopkeepers who 
knew the Buffer Zone in the 195Os. I drew from the toolbox of visual 
techniques and methods that I had used often in architectural practice. 
This became extremely important, because working with visual materiais 
and mapping allowed for the redirection of memories onto innocuous 
details of everyday life, and away from the standard narratives that offi- 
cially dictate how the city should be remembered. The maps and photos I 
worked with served as prompts to bring up memories that had long been 
lying dormant; they grounded the shopkeepers’ narratives in a material 
substrate and centered the discussion on the everyday reality of the city. 
The memories flesh out the maps with tissue and sinew. The map of the 
city provides a framework for these memories, a structure that these frag- 
ments can cling to. 

There is little existing scholarship or documentation of the Buffer 
Zone’s previous incarnation as the marketplace, and it was difficult to 
find information about this site. I íirst heard about the Cyprus Industrial, 
Commercial , and Professional Guide from my friend Zehra, who had dis- 
covered these old commercial catalogs on her father-in-law’s bookshelf. 
She was also doing research on the Cyprus conflict, but from the per¬ 
spective of a political scientist. Unlike me, Zehra had been connected to 
Nicosia for a long time. She is a Turkish-Cypriot who had grown up in 
the northern part of the city, and had witnessed íirst-hand the opening of 
the borders in 2003. Having read through everything I could find about 
the history of the city, I was amazed to thumb through the catalogs and 
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begin to finally get a feel for what this place had been like. There were 
advertisements for Muharrem “Moda” Sidkfs Shoe Factory, The Cycle 
Store run by Charalambous Christodoulou, and Bedros Shadarevian’s 
Leather Goods Store, where one could find calf, lizard, and croco- 
dile skins! The images in the advertisements and the merchants’ names 
brought this place to life, and I could finally imagine the spaces inside 
the Buffer Zone. This depiction of the life of the streets was exactly what 
was missing from the information that I had managed to find about the 
city center’s past. I had read descriptions of the architecture and layout 
of the streets, as well as statements about this site’s importance in the 
city, either as a place of inclusive brotherhood or as a site of contestation, 
depending on who was telling the story. But these individual and par¬ 
ticular elements were completely absent from the narrative. And couldnT 
they best tell the story of how this commercial area had functioned, and 
the role it had played in accommodating interethnic collaboration and 
agon? 

Using the archive of the commercial catalogs, as well as advertise¬ 
ments from The Cyprus Mail newspaper from the 1940s and 1950s, I 
began to compile a map of the businesses that had populated the center. 
Going through subsequent years of the catalogs, I found that there 
were rapid changes in the businesses located there—common enough in 
today’s cities, yet a less prevalent occurrence for that time. It was clear 
to see the ethnicity of the shopkeepers from the advertisements—Greek, 
Turkish, and Armenian names are not subtle— and it was easy to see 
changes to the commercial center’s composition. It was likely that this 
occurred because of the conflict, but how was this executed, and how 
did individuais negotiate the changes? The catalogs were a rich resource, 
and by aligning the addresses with archival maps of the city, I was able 
to fill in portions of the map. But it was unclear how the map should 
describe changes to the streets’ composition. How should the buildings 
for which no information had been found be rendered? The map that 
had resulted from my efforts in digging through historical sources and 
archives was dull and static; other voices were required to make it speak 
to the reality of the city’s complicated past. 

In my many walks through the city, I had seen several old men run- 
ning small shops in the walled city. I decided to approach them and ask 
for their assistance. Armed with a large (2 feet by 10 feet) rolled up map, 
I walked into their shops, introduced myself, and tried to strike up con- 
versations about the city. Many were reluctant at first; many researchers 
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have come to Cyprus, and they were wary of engaging in yet another 
political discussion with a foreign researcher who would come and go. 
But the map was tempting and enticing, and I asked them to tell me 
about the streets, about the shops, about their neighbors. At first the 
shopkeepers were able to remember only a few shops here and there, 
it was so long ago, decades had passed since they had entered those 
streets, and there had been little cause to remember the details of the 
commercial center’s everyday life. But little by little the map was filled 
in. I marked down the locations of shops, of landmarks, and of well- 
remembered personalities on the map I carried with me, and individuais 
reacted to the markings left by other shopkeepers. “What did the Turks 
say?” some asked. “What did the Greeks say?” others asked. Sometimes 
they agreed with the location, and at other times they argued vehemently 
with certain remembrances, but little by little, they were able to re- 
engage with that lost world of the city (Figs. 1.3, 1.4, 1.5, 1.6 and 1.7). 

When I first met Christos, a Greek-Cypriot born in 1925, he was 
88 years old and was still running his pharmacy in the walled city. 
Immediately suspicious of my intentions, he refused to look at the 
map I carried with me, proclaiming that he could no longer remember 
the layout of the streets in the city. Instead, pacing up and down the 
center of his shop, he began a performative story that I will never for- 
get. “I can’t remember those architectural things,” he stated, but I do 
remember “many small things.” He described to me a Turkish woman 
who would walk down the streets of the marketplace with a small bev- 
erage tank strapped to her back selling Oxinindie Lemonade. Christos 
tipped his large frame to the side, and demonstrated the movement she 
would make to tip the lemonade from the tank into the small glasses 
that she carried in a belt on her waist. Although he generally refused to 
look at the map, he contributed many such remembrances to the story 
of the city’s past, and the reconstruction of its social and economic 
topographies. 

Another Greek-Cypriot pharmacist that I worked with over the two- 
year mapping process was Mários, born in 1937. He ran a tiny shop just 
a block from the Buffer Zone in an area dominated by small workshops 
with large table saws and yards full of wood and metal scraps. His phar¬ 
macy had a glass counter along one end and four chairs lined up along 
the other wall. I would sit there with him often and talk about the city’s 
past, as sex workers from the local brothels would pass through from 
time to time to pick up medicine. Other visitors would drop by as well; 
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Fig. 1.3 Map of observations. Map of my initial observations in Nicosia created 
in 2009. Marked here are the uses and conditions of buildings and open spaces, 
commercial and residential sites, workshops located in old buildings, public 
buildings including schools and churches, parking lots, green spaces, empty lots, 
unoccupied dilapidated buildings, and military sites 


friends of Mários and other shop owners from the area. One day, when 
we had the map taped up over the glass cabinets that lined the wall, 
Marios’s friend Vasillis walked in, and we began what became the first of 
many mapping sessions. Vasillis is several decades younger than Mários, 
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Fig. 1.4 Layers of absence and presence: Copies of the map of site observations 
were used to create this model of sites of absence and presence, with the more 
“forgotten” sites progressively removed from each layer. The íirst part of the city, 
the strongest absence, to be removed in this way was the Buffer Zone, an area 
that has been inaccessible since 1974. Removed next were military areas, empty 
sites, obscure neighborhoods of dilapidated housing, workshops, other residen- 
tial areas, and finally public buildings. The layers of the map progress until all 
that is left are the areas of the city that are most widely used and the city walls, 
which are often used as a Symbol. Looking at the a composition of all the layers it 
becomes clear that the part of the city removed íirst—the Buffer Zone—is a very 
strong presence in the city and plays a major role in defining its form 
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Fig. 1.5 Advertisements from commercial catalogs. Advertisements from the 
195Os became an important component of the mapping process. Due to the lack 
of scholarship on the Buffer Zone, particular methodologies had to be developed 
to reconstruct its spatial, social, and commercial topographies as pre-conflict 
Nicosia’s main marketplace. This process involved working with historical maps, 
property registers, commercial catalogs, newspaper advertisements, and most 
importantly, with the memories of shopkeepers who worked there in the past. 
Engaging with the material and visual aspects of the city allowed for the redi- 
rection of memories onto innocuous details of everyday life, and away from the 
standard narratives that officially dictate how the city should be remembered 


and they brought their different experiences of the city together to pick 
out their remembrances of the past. The use of the visual médium of the 
maps and archival photographs I showed to the shopkeepers enabled the 
retrieval of these everyday memories. 

In many ways, the shopkeepers were initially willing to speak to me 
because I “just” wanted to talk about the city—about architecture, 
spaces, shops, goods for sale. But as we got to know each other and spent 
more time together, the conflict began to come up in conversations. I 
began to hear about the barricades that were put up along Ermou Street, 
about the htm that was taken over by the Turkish-Cypriot military, its 
large courtyard used as a parade ground for soldiers. There were stories 
about the change in ownership of shops, and other stories of the con- 
tinuity of economic relationships and dependencies even after this was 
legally prohibited. “They would move the wires and come to my store. 
The Turks used to come, slow slow, safe safe,” said Petros about the years 
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Fig. 1.6 Mappinjp with shopkeepers. Photographs of some of the shopkeepers 
who worked on the collaborative maps. Their memories flesh out the map. The 
map of the city, at the same time, provides a framework for these memories—it 
is a structure that these fragments can cling to—aiding in the reconstruction of a 
picture of what this collective realm was like 
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Fig. 1.7 Storytdling with a shopkeeper in his pharmacy in the walled city 


after the barricades went up. While they were reluctant to sit down and 
have a conversation about the conflict—to go over, yet again, how the 
political dimensions of colonization and economic dependency affected 
the division of a once integrated city and way of life—conversations about 
the conflict became inevitable as we worked together on our maps. 

The architectural methodological approach employed combines a spatial 
study with an investigation of commercial networks, history, and politics. 
Using the tools and spatial analysis commonly employed by architects— 
including drawing, mapping, land-use studies, review of building surveys 
and observations of the use of places—I offer here a detailed social, com¬ 
mercial, and political mapping of the city. This place-based methodology will 
be of beneíit to scholars who research contested environments and histories. 
It will also be of value to practitioners working in the design fields, cultural 
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heritage management, and community organizing. In such contexts, the 
resource of place and associated memories can provide another point of con- 
nection for researchers and practitioners to engage with the past. 

The theoretical basis for this methodology follows on from an 
approach inclusive of “mnemohistory,” oral history, and questions of 
memory in the historiographical process. As Ernst Renan has famously 
iterated, forgetting is a crucial part of the creation of nations and 
national memory where, “the essence of a nation is that its people have a 
great deal in common, and also that they have forgotten a great deal.” 46 
However, forgetting takes on a different significance in contested envi- 
ronments. Different historical periods are alternately remembered and 
forgotten by the two republics in Cyprus. Yet, this is a history that was 
experienced by both communities. Thus, it was important to develop a 
methodology that would allow for the study of what had been remem¬ 
bered and forgotten by Cypriots from both sides of the city—a kind of 
“mnemohistory,” as proposed by Jan Assmann: 

Mnemohistory is not the opposite of history, but rather is one of its 
branches or subdisciplines...it has an approach of its own in that it deliber- 
ately leaves aside the synchronic aspects of what it is investigating. It con- 
centrates exclusively on those aspects of significance and relevance which 
are the product of memory - that is, of a recourse to the past - and which 
appear only in the light of later readings. 47 

This study has much more to do with the present, with “later read¬ 
ings,” than with the past. It is the contradictions that arise in the present 
between the written historical sources and the shopkeepers’ memo¬ 
ries, and even within these memories, that are of concern. The existing 
divergent historical narratives are themselves no more “accurate.” An 
understanding of the everyday life of the marketplace contributes to the 
reconstruction of Nicosia’s past; the mnemohistory, composed from the 
shopkeepers’ memories, reveals important details about how communi¬ 
ties were interacting and sharing space in pre-division Cyprus, and how 
conflict disrupted these patterns of living. 

By redirecting attention onto intimate, personal memories of every¬ 
day life in the marketplace streets, the visual methodologies employed 
allowed for a move to a less conscious form of remembering, dissolving 
some of the influence of official narratives. Memoire volontaire , a memory 
prompted by attentiveness, is a memory of certain facts that does not 
retain any trace of the past. According to Proust, a more emotive and 
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invested memory, memoire involontaire , “is somewhere beyond the reach 
of the intellect...and unmistakably present in some material object (or 
in the sensation which such an object arouses in us).” 48 Since it is not 
possible today to walk the Buffer Zone streets and to look at buildings 
and material artifacts—because they are inaccessible and in many cases so 
radically transformed as to be unrecognizable— maps and visual prompts 
were used instead to encourage such spontaneous moments of memory 
related to the material reality of this site (Figs. 1.8 and 1.9). 

This allowed the shopkeepers to virtually re-enter these streets again, 
and to retrace their daily movements through the city with their fingers 
on the maps. The visual materiais were usefiil tools, assisting their ability 
to recall the location of certain buildings, patterns of movement, names 
of acquaintances, witnessed interactions between people, as well as more 
atmospheric qualities of the streetscape such as impressions of density and 
the smells and sounds that once populated the old city. Rather than sim- 
ply presenting isolated stories of madeleine-like moments, the maps collec- 
tively reconstruct an understanding of the topographies of the marketplace 
streets. A related methodology was employed with a younger generation of 
Cypriots, who did not know the city prior to division, using photographs 
to prompt discussion about their attitudes and imaginings of the old city. 

Today the Buffer Zone is an imaginary topography—one that has been 
embellished by official myths about the city. Focus , Part II of this book, 
reconstructs the everyday reality of its past as it is remembered by those 
who knew this place intimately. At the same time, it will be illustrated that 
official histories, national memories, and the constructed image of the city 
have managed to affect individual memories and imaginings of place. Too 
often maps of Nicosia render the border as a single line, denying its pres- 
ence as a space with thickness. This part of the book attempts to thicken 
this line—the line that divides two communities, two countries, two his¬ 
tories— and to create a space for memory in the Buffer Zone streets. This 
cannot occur by simply showing it on the map as a broader area, defined 
by two outer edges. Rather, only people and their stories—details about 
the life and activity once housed in this place—can accomplish this. 

While interviewing the shopkeepers, I repeatedly witnessed the recol- 
lection of memories that they thought had been forgotten. Mários, for 
instance, consistently adhered to the official Greek-Cypriot narrative of 
the former city of unity: there were no problems with the Turks until 
“they” drew a line to divide the island. Then, during one conversation, 
something shifted. Mários was a ladies’ man, and he loved to talk about 
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Fig. 1.8 Barber shop photogmphs. Photographs from the city’s past mark this 
barbershop along Arasta Street. These photos often became part of the discus- 
sion about the map with this shopkeeper 


the good old days before he was married. One day I asked him where 
he used to take girls out for dates, and he began to tell a story about a 
Turkish place up by Çaglayan Park, all the way on the north side of the 
city. They used to serve the city’s best kebabs. And then, in telling the 
story, he relayed a confrontational incident with some Turkish-Cypriot 
men who were also at the restaurant that night—when things were 
beginning to get dicey in Nicosia. This incident belied the narrative of 
brotherhood and unity that he had been holding fast to in our previous 
conversations. 

The material that emerged from the fieldwork—the apparently “for- 
gotten” memories that the shopkeepers were able to reremember—led to 
the development of the conceptual figure of the “reserve of forgetting” 
in relation to place. For Paul Ricoeur, “forgetting is not only the enemy 
of memory and of history...there also exists a reserve of forgetting, 
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Fig. 1.9 “Walking” the streets ofthe city using mcips 


which can be a resource for memory and for history.” 49 I argue that 
while memories about place can be transformed, place nonetheless main- 
tains the capacity to function as such a reserve. Memory constructed 
from the outside , images or mythologies related to place, can obscure 
other memories that were acquired through the physical experience of 
a place, with the senses, from the inside. But there can be no complete 
and emphatic dualism between inside and outside, between the mind 
and the world of objects, places, environments. Rather, the mind and 
the physical body are engaged in dynamic relationships with the envi- 
ronment through cognitive processes and perceptions—in what can be 
called embodied or extended cognition. This knowing and understand- 
ing of the world takes place through internai processes, as well as outside 
of the body, extending beyond the skin into the physical world of objects 
and places. 50 Certain cognitive fimctions—such as the reclamation of 
memories beyond the grasp of conscious recall—can be enabled or aided 
through particular environments, as such memories are embodied in 
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certain places. I draw on the considerable insights regarding cognitive 
“extension” into the environment in order to propose a middle space for 
memorial sites and practices in Part III of this book, Poiesis. 

In contested environments and divided societies projects of inten- 
tional forgetting can lay a thick mande of oblivion over entire sets of 
memories. But at the same time, memories held in the “reserve of for¬ 
getting” of place can uncover and bring to light the apparently “for- 
gotten,” serving as a powerful resource for memory and for history in 
contested environments. It is important to make these alternative narra - 
tives available. To use the words of Iain Chambers: 

Such a return of the excluded clearly offers far more than a series of addi- 
tions to fill in the gaps in the already established historical mosaic. The for- 
gotten do not complete the picture; rather they query the frame, the pattern, 
the construction and advance what the representation failed to register. 51 

That which has apparently been “forgotten,” retrieved from the reserve 
of place, is used to question dominant representations of the past. The 
goal is not to create another archive of memory, an encyclopedia of 
remembrances and oral histories built in opposition to official accounts. 
Rather, these alternative narratives, which interrogate the representa¬ 
tion or image with memories from the praxis of the city, are attempts 
to question the past in order to enable a reconfiguration of the present 
(Figs. 1.10, 1.11 and 1.12). 


Design, Commemoration, and Engagement 

One of the things that most surprised me about Cyprus was the near- 
ness of the history of place that looks so “far.” As I began to show pho- 
tographs that I found in the archives to shopkeepers, they would often 
surprise me by making statements such as, “I remember that man, he’s a 
Maronite.” Sotiris and Õnder both recognized one particular Street ven- 
dor from a photograph, and even remembered the lyrical call he used to 
advertise and sell his goods as walked through the streets. I also heard, 
“poor woman, she died just a few months ago,” from another shop- 
keeper about someone he recognized from a photograph of a crowded 
marketplace in the 195Os. But looking at the Buffer Zone that divides 
the city today gives no clue that this history is so close. It appears as a 
ghost, a relic from a distant past that is inarticulate and speaks nothing of 
the rich life once contained in the now empty streets. 
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Fig. 1.10 Prdiminary map ofshops — A portion of the preliminary map show- 
ing the plots, Street addresses, and the names of businesses found in the commer- 
cial catalogs 


At the end of my research, I realized that I had compiled, in my maps 
and notebooks, layers of knowledge about Nicosia’s past— information 
that was not available to most Cypriots. As I walked through the city, 
and visited shopkeepers that I had been working with, they asked me if 
they could have copies of the map. Could I make them a copy of the 
section in which their shop had been located? They wanted to show the 
map to their wives or children, to show them what we had been able 
to visualize together. I realized that it was important to develop a pub- 
lic format for illustrating this past to other Cypriots. Here, embedded 
into these maps and the notes I had transcribed from conversations, was 
a different story about the city’s past. There were multiple narratives that 
described the city as one of brotherhood, harmony, and cooperation. 
And also other tales that spoke of the conflict that took root in the mar- 
ketplace streets, and a kind of separation that had always existed between 
communities even prior to the conflict. This had to be made public. 
But the findings from the research were very complex and this required 
a representational style that would make it clear that there was no one 
depiction of the past that was the accurate one. 
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Fig. 1.11 Marked up map. The shopkeepers’ remembrances were continually 
marked on the map using different colored pens 


My fieldwork revealed that in addition to differing official historical 
accounts, there were many other stories about the Buffer Zone, about 
what this place was and how it had functioned. The influence of time 
on memory was a large presence, due to the site’s inaccessibility and the 
influence of imposed constructions of its past incarnations. This raised a 
number of questions including: How can these divergent narratives be 
organized? Is there a system or framework that might allow all of these 
stories, places, and understandings to be seen in tandem and at once? 
How can a tool, system, or framework for analysis be built? And once 
this information has been viewed in this way by the researcher, designer, 
or heritage practitioner, how can it then similarly be exposed and expli- 
cated to others? And what are the special considerations if the intended 
audience includes people who have been embroiled for decades in this 
same conflict, subject to oppressive official discourses that have at their 
very core the goal of suppressing certain memories and understandings 
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Fig. 1.12 Completed map. As the map was updated with the shopkeepers’ testi- 
monies, the handwritten notes were translated into a digital document which was 
reprinted many times for the next series of discussions as the work on the maps 
continued. This graphic representation on paper denotes the conversations and con- 
flicts behind the maps. The streets, buildings, shops, and landmarks of the Ermou 
marketplace help to ground and provide a framework for memories. Nonetheless, 
while place provides gravity, the dynamism of memory exerts a pull of its own 


of the past? How can a language, a vocabulary, a syntax be developed 
that can penetrate these barriers? Can this be used as a basis for more 
productive ways of creating attachment—using connections to place to 
create new integrated histories and make new futures possible? 

I worked through many of these questions as I began drawing and 
designing the layout of an exhibition of the work that had resulted from 
my research—the Ni cosia: Topojyraphies of Memory exhibition that took 
place in 2012. This involved finding an accessible language with which 
I could transcribe the conversations with the shopkeepers, and also 
describe that memory had altered understandings of history. The plural 
authorship of the maps had to be emphasized; visitors to the exhibition 
had to understand that the collective map remains fragmentary, and that 
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it should be read as an open document that reveals the understandings of 
multiple individuais from all communities in Cyprus. My role was to cho- 
reograph the archeologies uncovered from spatial investigation of the city 
and through conversations with the people who had known this city best. 

In response to Nora, there has been significant focus on the cri¬ 
tique of sites of memory. There are calls for approaches to commemo- 
ration that avoid the problematic of the crystallization of memory in 
place. There are calls to create spaces of memory that are more inclu¬ 
sive. Certainly there has been serious critique of memoriais, archeological 
sites, and heritage practices in divided cities. What could a mulitvocal and 
collaborative memorial, put together by people from multiple sides of a 
conflict or historical divide look like? In this book I describe the exhibi- 
tion as an example of this kind of expression. I argue that the exhibi- 
tion, and the events associated with its opening, form a public history 
intervention and a commemorative “site.” This project substantiates the 
assertion that engagements with place can bring hidden or suppressed 
memories to light and offer a means of access to alternative narra- 
tives. The Nicosia research and its implementation as a visual apparatus 
through the exhibition reveal that it is possible to create commemorative 
sites that are flexible and responsive to dynamic and unstable contexts. 

Some recent attempts to create spaces of memory that are more “inclu¬ 
sive” highlight just how difficult this is to achieve. For instance, in 2006 
the University of Mississippi erected a bronze statue of James Merideth, 
the íirst black student to attend the school in 1962. His likeness lies just 
a few yards from that of a statue of a Confederate soldier. 52 Simply add- 
ing in the other story here is not enough, and more thought needs to 
be given to how these two pasts can be brought into dialogue with each 
other. The Indian Memorial, created at the Little Bighorn Battlefield 
National Monument in 2003, illustrates the problems with attempting to 
address this difficult aspect of Native American history with a design that 
was applied to this site, with good intentions, but without significant and 
relevant community involvement. Tribal leaders and teachers criticized the 
resulting memorial for its inauthenticity and its subsumption of different 
tribes into one category. Dennis King, vice chairman of the Oglala tribe 
complained that “They glamorized the whole thing.. .and put up a monu¬ 
ment that isn’t us....If you didn’t know about our culture, you’d think 
this memorial reflects us spiritually.. .They just Hollywood-ized it.” 53 
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Recent books, such as Memorial Mania (2010), Memoriais and Spaees 
of Engagement (2015), and Monument Wars (2012) demonstrate that 
there clearly has been a lot of scholarly discussion about the problematic 
aspects of commemoradon. It is problematic because it seeks to freeze 
time in place. It is problematic because it aims at a cultivation of nostalgia 
and the production of “sanitized collective memories.” 54 It is problem¬ 
atic because it is at commemorative sites that people become spectators 
of themselves: “...for what they see at a distance is the place where they 
used to believe that they lived from day to day, but which they are now 
being invited to see as a fragment of history.” 55 This book describes the 
means and techniques by which commemorative sites can operate with- 
out this element of distance and sanitation, whereby people are not spec¬ 
tators but rather participants in commemorative sites with shared stakes. 

It has been established that we come to know the world not purely 
through linguistic or semiotic information, but also through the bod- 
ies we inhabit and the skins that form a permeable barrier between 
ourselves and the world. The ancient Greeks utilized this connection 
by creating “memory palaces” to assist in the memorization of texts. 56 
Recent volumes like Mind in Arehiteeture: Neuroseienee , Embodiment , 
and the Euture of Design (2015) and Arehiteeture and Embodiment: The 
Implications for the New Seienees and Humanities for Design (2013) 
encourage architects to reconnect with the emotive and sensory aspects 
of arehiteeture. This connection can be brought into play in the design 
of memorial sites, where there are different stakes that may involve expe- 
riencing grief, accepting uncomfortable truths, understanding the per¬ 
spectives of others— and most importantly for divided cities, recognizing 
a shared relationship to place in order to establish common ground 
for the present. In Poiesis , Part III of this book, I propose strategies by 
which design and heritage practices can engage with contested pasts, dif- 
ficult memories, and uncomfortable truths. I advance actions whereby 
practitioners can model based on the approaches demonstrated in Eoeus , 
including mapping, visual strategies, and collaborative approaches. 

Moving past critique, a search for new approaches to commemoration 
is required. Different modes of engagement can provide alternative means 
of interacting with places of memory, suggesting directions that are more 
dynamic and flexible, and addressing critiques of the static nature of com¬ 
memoration. Poiesis offers insights for implementation and practice, artic- 
ulating new roles for designers and heritage practitioners. It is necessary 
for design practice to pay attention to historical and social processes as 
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well as current contestation over urban spaces and identities. The ongoing 
use of memory and heritage as tools that can exacerbate conflict, as well 
as their ability and potential to offer spaces for alternative understandings, 
reinforces the importance of finding a new poetics of commemoration. 


Argument and Structure OF THE Book 

This book makes two important contributions to the study of urban 
contestation, memory, and heritage: íirstly, it offers a new understand- 
ing, based on primary research, of the effects of conflict on memories 
of place, as these are manifested in everyday lives and official histories. 
It pushes to the forefront several major contemporary points of focus 
for urban scholars in relation to urban identities and constructed images 
of the city. Findings from the mapping process I implemented with 
Cypriots describe aspects of contested urban memory, including: the 
manipulation of chronology, the role of nationalist discourses on ori- 
gin, the establishment of temporal boundaries on remembrance, and the 
manner in which encrypted memories are transfigured in the present. 

Second, the book focuses on an active pursuit of an alternative lan- 
guage or means for creating memorial sites, moving beyond critique 
of existing memory practices, which have been the traditional focus of 
studies of commemoration. Topogmphies of Memories demonstrates that 
places can hold in reserve memories that have been occluded by official 
nationalist discourses. Primary research and a visual public history inter- 
vention in Nicosia substantiate how engagements with place can bring 
these hidden memories to light and offer a means of access to alternative 
narratives. The book therefore suggests directions for designers and cul¬ 
tural heritage practitioners to intervene in contexts where histories and 
memories are fraught with claims and contestation. 

Recent scholarship on memory has described the ability of places to 
house and contextualize the fleeting images of memory, and the city in par¬ 
ticular as an archive that organizes collective memory. Much of this work is 
being done in the disciplines of anthropology, geography, history, and soci- 
ology. This book extends previous understandings with a spatial exploration 
of the unique dynamics of place and memory in the context of conflict, and 
with description of means for intervention and community engagement. 
This is done by examining contemporary political conflict through an urban 
lens, and examining how the city differs from the archive. Urban space is 
important in political and territorial contestations, and it is constituted by 
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actual built space as well as representational space. This study examines these 
two aspects side by side—the praxis of everyday life alongside the image of 
the city, exploring how political contest is formulated and represented. 

The book is organized into three parts. The first focuses on memory 
dynamics, the second zooms into a detailed exploration of Nicosia, and 
the third moves to Creative actions and explorations. Part I, Groundwork , 
describes the dynamics of contested pasts, conflict, memory, and place. 
Part II, Focus , examines this in Nicosia, where the two official histori- 
cal constructions are challenged by information gained through ethno- 
graphic fieldwork with shopkeepers who worked in the area that is now 
the Buffer Zone. In Part III, Poiesis , I argue for the necessity of finding 
new modes of engagement with places of memory to address the issue 
of the intentional forgetting imbricated into commemorative practices, 
monuments, and memoriais. The Nicosia case study makes connections 
between the theoretical explorations of memory and forgetting, and the 
practical implementation of a commemorative “site.” 

Chapter 2, Contortions of Memory , focuses on important themes 
related to place and memory that emerge when the element of conflict 
exerts additional forces on place-based memories. Which functions and 
manifestations of memory are of increased importance when conflict, 
trauma, migration, or exile disrupts the normal relationship between 
peoples and the places they have called home? I shape my discussion 
with examples from a number of cities, including Berlin, Jerusalem, and 
Lhasa. This is organized under the themes of: intergenerational memory, 
cultivated memory, urban mythologies, image, and absence. The main 
focus here is on the relationship between memory and forgetting, work- 
ing to unpack recent criticai discussions of intentional or consequential 
forgetting connected to memory practices. The saliency of these critiques 
becomes clear in divided and contested cities, where the problematic 
aspect of intentional forgetting is rendered in obvious ways. 

Part II, Focus: Excavatinjy Nicosia^s Buffer Zone , takes Nicosia as a 
case study and introduces a methodology for researching divided cities 
and contested pasts. The three chapters in this part describe congru- 
ent memories that were used to reconstruct a commonly experienced 
past; dissonant memories and the impact of national constructions; and 
understandings of a past created through images rather than personal 
experience. Three different aspects of urban memory are described, and 
together they build a picture of a reconstructed past and its impact on 
the present. This study presents significant empirical findings regarding 
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the spatial characteristics and commercial and political relationships facili- 
tated in Nicosia’s old marketplace. It identifies spatial characteristics and 
daily practices, making explicit the links between urban spaces and the 
social practices and relations embedded there. 

Chapter 3, Tmeinjy Times in Plaee, describes how this important and 
diverse commercial center once worked as a social space and its trans- 
formation into a site of concrete division. An exploration of praxis, it 
describes shopkeepers’ memories of everyday life in the city’s main mar¬ 
ketplace in the 195Os, through its transformation into a no-man’s land in 
1974. By reconstructing spatial, social, political and commercial topog- 
raphies, this chapter looks back to the original place of fissure, explor- 
ing the memories of the generation directly affected by the conflict and 
the division of the city. The two divergent historical narratives are con- 
trasted with the alternative memories and histories uncovered through 
my research of the old marketplace. This chapter renders visible previ - 
ously unrecorded memories that have been overshadowed or obscured 
by official narratives of the contested past in Cyprus. The main conclu- 
sions of the chapter affirm that memories about place are able to reveal 
apparently “forgotten” histories, and that the process of visual inquiry 
and mapping work allowed individuais access to memories that they had 
been encouraged to forget. 

Chapter 4, The Reserve of Torjyetting, documents the opposite phe- 
nomena, examining points of divergence and dissonance, where mem¬ 
ories are in conflict. My fieldwork shows that at times Greek-Cypriots 
and Turkish-Cypriots remembered the same places in radically different 
ways. I investigate the reasons behind this divergence by exploring the 
influence of national narratives, official histories, and symbolic represen- 
tations of place. First describing the influence of these forces on individ¬ 
ual memories of place, the chapter then illustrates the potential of place 
as a “reserve of forgetting”—a resource that can be mined to recover 
memories that have been obscured by these images. I use a discus- 
sion of ProusCs memoire involontaire and Ricouer’s reading of Freud’s 
“Mourning and Melancholia,” in dialogue with examples from the eth- 
nographic work to flesh out my theory of a term that I use frequently 
throughout the book: the “reserve of forgetting.” This is described by 
Paul Ricoeur as a “positive figure of forgetting,” a reserve that contains 
memories that have not been definitively erased, but rather have been 
rendered inaccessible. I develop this term by contrasting the spatial 
repository of the city with the archive. Criticai points are raised about the 
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manner in which the city differs from the archive, reviewing the move- 
ment from “testimony” to “document,” as compared to the unwrit- 
ten testimonies of the city. Where the historical document is removed 
from its time, set aside and inalterable, the city is constantly reaccessed 
through use and movement. When some places are removed from this 
urban archive, through conflict and restricted access, the nature of these 
sites as an archive is transformed from a repository of memory to a 
“reserve of forgetting.” This theory is developed as a means of recon- 
ceptualizing and íilling in the gaps that emerge in contemporary readings 
and experiences of places influenced by official ideologies. 

While an older generation of shopkeepers were able to access the 
reserve of forgetting, a younger generation of Cypriots know this site 
only through representations. Chapter 5, Remains of the Day , con- 
cludes the chronological and thematic exploration of Nicosia from city 
of praxis to city of image. It focuses on how everyday urban practices 
are affected by constructed urban images. The focus is expanded from 
the marketplace streets to the entire walled city, which is often experi- 
enced as a graphic logo or symbol. In this chapter I explore habit and 
body memory, as well as screen memories that cover up uncomfortable 
truths. These are brought together to make conclusions about the differ- 
ence between memories garnered physically from the inside of the city, 
as compared to understandings about the city attained from representa¬ 
tions seen from the outside. It is emphasized that urban space, which 
is of great importance in contemporary political struggles, is both built 
space as well as representational space. 

Part III, Poiesis: Designing for Emotional Bodies , points to new direc- 
tions for commemorative practices, memorial design, and heritage work, 
proposing alternative modes of engagement with places of memory. I 
propose techniques whereby designers can model after the Cyprus work 
and the other projects described in the book. These recommendations 
are oriented along two distinct lines of inquiry and practice. The íirst is 
methodological, in terms of how practitioners can initially engage with 
communities and research memory and history. The second is solidly 
grounded in physical and material world interventions. 

Chapter 6, Modes of Engagement, presents memory and heritage pro¬ 
jects that use stable elements and material artifacts, such as buildings 
and urban infrastructure, in a manner that supports dynamic and flex- 
ible engagements with the past. I describe here my 2012 exhibition in 
Nicosia, which included a series of visually layered maps, drawings, and 
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3D installations designed to emphasize their creation by many individu¬ 
ais remembering the past in different ways. Other examples of projects 
from Bosnia, Israel/Palestine, South África, and North America describe 
how scholars, designers, heritage practitioners, and community organiz- 
ers can work with various groups in order to more effectively tell com- 
plex stories rather than polarized versions. 

Chapter 7, Materializinjy Metaphor , ends the book with a call to 
rethink the design of memorial sites and cultural heritage practices, offer- 
ing readers insights on implementation and practice. I work through 
some of the major concepts introduced in the book in regards to place- 
based methodologies and the conceptual figure of the reserve of forget- 
ting and examine how engaging in such studies and dialogues can lead 
to new design approaches. I propose interventions that begin to mate¬ 
rialize a middle ground of memory by bringing together the reserve 
of forgetting and place-based memories and actions. Critiquing the 
abstract design vocabulary often employed at memorial sites, I argue for 
the development of hybrid design practices and strategies that balance 
process and form. I propose trajectories that can lead to enriched forms 
through an approach that works with the hybrid nature of the mind and 
theories of embodied cognition and the extended mind. 
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CHAPTER 2 


Contortions of Memory 


Where are the times and worlds of our inhabitation retained? 

“In xenetia - in exile,* sai d Athos on our last nipfht with Dciphne and Kostas in 
their jyarden, cc in a for eign landseape , a man diseovers the old sonjys. He ealls out for 
waterfrom his own well , for applesfrom his own orehardfor the muscat pjrapes from 

his own vineA 

cc What is a man,” said Athos, cc who has no landseape? Nothinp but mirrors and tides A 

Fupjitive Fieees, Anne Michaels, 1998 

Our memories are grounded in the framework of remembered environments. 

Visiting cities and landscapes allows for the experience of these places today; 
memory and imagination allow access to how they were in the past. Places can 
hold traces of pasts that societies have been instructed to remember in a different 

way, or even not to remember at all. 


Place, Memory, Conflict 

The city, as a confluence of the complexity and density of human experi¬ 
ence, is a framework for memories that are often collective—involving 
public life, social interaction, and group identities. Spaces of the city 
mediate events and their translation into memory. ítalo Calvino’s 
description of the imaginary city of Zaira highlights the reciprocity 
between time and place, between the ever-changing and the stable, to 
which the city is the backdrop. Zaira consists of: 
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...relationships between the measurements of its space and the events of 
its past: the height of a lamppost and the distance from the ground of a 
hanged usurpers swaying feet; the line strung from the lamppost to the 
railing opposite and the festoons that decorate the course of the queen’s 
nuptial procession; the height of that railing and the leap of the adulterer 
who climbed over it at dawn.... 1 

Because places present the impression of a stability that endures over 
time, 2 they allow for the retrieval of the past in the present. Doreen 
Massey has critiqued the view of space as “stable” in that it reinforces 
“the imagination of the spatial as petrification and as a safe haven from 
the temporal,” thereby limiting understandings of space. 3 She makes a 
strong point, but I would assert that stable does not necessarily mean 
static. The stability of place is similar to the stability of the body, a site of 
constant change and growth, which still provides a stable and recogniz- 
able framework within which change occurs. 

Place supports and frames memories, such that places are seen and 
experienced as they exist today, while at the same time memory and imag¬ 
ination work to allow access to the image of the place as it was in the 
past. As Andreas Huyssen has remarked, “an urban imaginary in its tem¬ 
poral reach may well put different things in one place: memories of what 
there was before, imagined alternatives to what there is. The strong marks 
of present space merge in the imaginary with traces of the past...” 4 For 
Crang and Travlou, “places of memory stand inserted simultaneously in a 
past order and the present, and are thus doubly located.. .they offer cracks 
in the surface of the present where time can be otherwise.” 5 Because of 
this connection, whereby one location allows access into multiple pasts, 
places can be important reserves of memory in environments where offi- 
cial histories are heavily imposed, often at the expense of other versions 
of the past. This chapter outlines the dynamics of place and memory in 
contested environments and divided cities. While the argument has been 
made that all cities are divided in some ways 6 the focus of this chapter is 
on ethnonationally divided cities where conflict has had a major impact. 
Places may have been destroyed, reassembled or reconstituted to project 
certain meanings, yet, they still maintain potential as points of connection 
to an earlier past. Extreme contortions of memory are rendered evident at 
such sites, clearly outlining contours that may be more subtly expressed in 
any number of places, cities, and landscapes. 

Places have the capacity to hold traces, material evidence of a past that 
may not coincide with official versions. Jennifer Jordon, in her study of 
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the restructuring of Berlin, argues that what she calls “terrains of mem- 
ory” do not synchronize entirely with ofíicial versions of the past for 
a number of reasons. First, in any society there exists, on some levei, a 
disconnect between “the representations of the past created by the State 
in the landscape and the broader popular understandings and interpre- 
tations of the past.” Consensus amongst all segments of any popula- 
tion of a given narrative is rare, if not outside the bounds of possibility. 
Additionally, traces of the past life of a city remain in place. 7 In divided 
societies representations of the past are often distorted, exaggerating cer- 
tain moments in history and concealing others; selected historical periods 
are remembered and others are relegated to oblivion. 

The image of a place or a city as it should be remembered or imag- 
ined can exist alongside memories of these sites as they were experienced. 
A criticai examination of place can allow access to these memories, and 
can reveal certain “unwritten testimonies” that are absent from State 
archives and history textbooks. National narratives are constructed in 
relation to the built environment, both by looking back to the past as 
well as in expressing a desired future. Mark Auge discusses the figure of 
the “return” which aims to rediscover a lost past, to return it from for- 
getting. The first ambition of the “return” is “to find a lost past again 
by forgetting the present—as well as the immediate past...in order to 
reestablish a continuity with an older past....” 8 This is the opposite of 
what he terms the “beginning” which embodies hopes for the future. 
These two processes are inextricably tied together, with the possibility of 
endless repetition over time, as is illustrated in the debate over BerlfiTs 
Stadtschloss. 

Immediately following the division of Berlin, East German (GDR) 
State agencies developed a reconstruction plan that “would begin to 
free Berlin after eight hundred years of existence from [its] dishonor- 
able burden of the past.” The burden was that left by Germany’s pasts 
of monarchy, Prussianism, militarism, capitalism, and Nazism. This 
was the backdrop for the razing of the Prussian Berlin City Palace, or 
Stadtschloss, which had been damaged in the war. The demolition 
was instituted by GDR authorities in 1950 in order to clear space for 
the Marx-Engels-Platz, a plaza for large gatherings. “The Schloss did 
not fit the image of a city that was to be remade as a socialist capital in 
which workers and peasants were to be the dominant force.” 9 Instead 
the modernist GDR Palast der Republik was built on the site in 1963. 
Following Germany’s reunification, and a contentious debate, this 
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building was demolished in 2008. The figure of the “return” can be 
seen in the efforts of the Stadtschloss Berlin Initiative, which has success- 
fully advocated for the reconstruction of this building. The website of 
the Stadtschloss Berlin Initiative outlines what these future hopes for the 
city include: “A royal palace—rebuilt by the citizens of Berlin—boasting 
a beautiful baroque-style facade...is planned to be the biggest (tourist) 
attraction in Berlin, with a wide range of quality shops, restaurants and 
even a Business Center...Overall, the building will boast an aura of opu- 
lence and style that will be the envy of Germany.” 10 

According to Karen Till, the reconstruction of the palace is an attempt 
to “satisfy nostalgic longings for royal (i.e., pre-Nazi) European pasts 
previously denied to the Cold War Germanys,” through the erasure 
of the physical legacy of the GDR past. 11 There is a nostalgic desire at 
work here, but it is important to note that this nostalgia is less about the 
past than it is about the future. This “return” to the past is drenched in 
yearnings and desires for a future Germany that has reclaimed its place 
as a core European power. It is connected to what Svetlana Boym has 
called “restorative nostalgia,” which she sees at being “at the core of 
recent national and religious revivais.” 12 Memories attached to this site 
are not uniform, but differ greatly between east and west. East Germans 
may associate the Palast der Republik with pleasant memories, as it was a 
popular entertainment venue housing a disco, a bowling alley, and sev- 
eral restaurants and cafes. For them it may evoke memories of moments 
of life lived within its heady and exciting backdrop. 13 In contrast, it may 
be associated with memories of GDR antagonism and STASI 14 infiltra- 
tion in the West German imagination. These divergent memories can 
be seen as the basis for what became an argument over good architec- 
ture and bad architecture, eventually leading to the demolition of the 
Palast. Yet, as Boym States, “asbestos alone does not condemn the build¬ 
ing to destruction. Ideology does.” 15 Here, the redevelopment of this 
contested site brings to light the underlying struggle for the control of 
memory and history (Fig. 2.1). 

This chapter dissects this struggle, examining the forms this inten- 
tional harnessing of memory takes on. The themes described here cer- 
tainly may be related to a more general discussion of place, but these 
aspects of memory increase in amplitude in divided cities and in relation 
to contested pasts. Ongoing conflict and its aftermath often disrupt the 
relationship between memory and place. Violence, upheaval, and dis- 
placement result in loss—the loss of home and neighbors, the loss of a 
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Fig. 2.1 Stadtschloss billboard. Following the demoli tion of the Palace of the 
Republic this billboard envisions the reconstmction of the Stadtschloss on the site 


known way of life. The natural function of place to support and frame 
memory becomes abruptly subverted; additionally, the molding of 
national memory often occurs through the vehicle of place. At times 
even the image of the entire city is used to embody mythologies about 
the nation, but the land itself will often maintain traces that defy these 
mythological depictions. The disruption caused by conflict affects the 
place-memory relationship in intimate and everyday ways, changing the 
daily patterns of life, movement, and dwelling. At the same time, changes 
occur in very controlled and directed ways, as places are more explicitly 
used to project imposed meanings and are imbued with particular images 
or representations of the past. 

This chapter is organized around five themes related to memory that 
are of increased significance in contested environments. Discussed first 
is the significance of intergenerational memory, whereby the memory 
of the generation that lived through periods of conflict, war, exile, or 
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displacement may influence the next generation’s relationship to certain 
places. I explore here the transmission of memories about places that 
are inaccessible, located on the wrong side of a border, or otherwise so 
transformed by time and circumstance as to remain as places of absence 
in the city. The discussion of cultivated memory in the fabric of the city 
then looks at the points of similarity between the city and the archive, 
and important ways in which the two differ in terms of their engage- 
ment with memory. Explored next are urban mythologies generated in 
relation to official historical narratives. The relationship between image 
and memory is explored in terms of the proliferation of signs, symbols, 
and demarcations of territory located in contested places, and the man- 
ner in which they take root and embed in memory. The past is often 
more present in contested environments, and even if places are destroyed 
and amputated from the city this destruction does not eradicate them, 
but rather transforms presence into evident absence. The final section of 
this chapter examines memories related to these places of absence. This 
discussion lays the groundwork for understanding commemoration, 
memorial sites, and heritage practices in relation to contested sites and 
histories. 


Intergenerational Memory 

Memories about places are transmitted through generations. When 
the generation directly affected by the conflict is still alive, living mem¬ 
ory, incubated in familial, communal, and informal environments, can 
be transmitted to other generations, perhaps even opposing official 
accounts. Under dogmatic or authoritarian regimes, where official his¬ 
tories are heavily imposed, aspects of memory retreat into the private 
sphere. Imposed official history, which can include organized oblivion, 
can leave the average citizen feeling cynical and alienated. As former 
Czech president Vaclav Havei has written of life under the former com- 
munist regime, “a kind of historical weightlessness renders words, values, 
actions, and ideas meaningless.” 16 The land resists this weightlessness, at 
times retaining officially discarded memories. When the older generation 
is gone, it is the landscape, including the traces of conflict or displace¬ 
ment, that will modulate the memory of younger generations. Of course 
this will occur through other means as well, through historical record 
and educational institutions, but place is able to cradle memories in other 
significant ways. 
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Place may play a role in the younger generation’s “postmemory.” This 
term, introduced by Marianne Hirsch, is not the memory of direct expe- 
rience, but of generational distance. It is powerfiil “precisely because its 
connection to its object or source is mediated not through recollection 
but through an imaginative investment and creation.” 17 Postmemory 
refers to the experience of people whose lives are dominated by a narra- 
tive which occurred before they were born. In contested environments, 
places evocative of a troubled past or of a life no longer accessible are at 
times related to areas of the past that are still open wounds, too painful to 
be discussed. For later generations these places may become important as 
carriers of memory that become accessible through their materiality. 

Postmemory and place come together at BerlhTs Gestapo 
Terrain/Topography of Terror site. The Prinz-Albrecht-Palais, built 
in 1737 and later redesigned by the eminent German architect Karl 
Friedrich Schinkel, was used by the Nazi regime as the headquarters 
for the Gestapo, the secret State police. Although it suffered only minor 
damage in the war, the building was unceremoniously razed in 1949, 
its monuments and art pieces left unsalvaged. For years it remained an 
abandoned field, eventually becoming the backyard of the Berlin Wall. 
The fate of this site is representative of the abandoned and neglected 
memories of Germans following the aftermath of the war—unexplored, 
untended, and undiscussed. 18 In fact, it was not until the 198Os, three 
decades later, that young Germans became increasingly interested in the 
history of National Socialism and its legacy. Only then did a movement 
begin to, literally, unearth this history at the site of the former Gestapo 
Headquarters. Citizens’ groups including the Active Museum and the 
Berlin History Workshop began this project of excavation by examining 
old city maps, collecting stories from the survivors’ generation, and look- 
ing for artifacts at abandoned sites. When there was no official response 
to requests to investigate this site, these groups responded with their 
own shovels, organizing an event entitled “Let’s Dig” in 1985. Rnown 
as the Gestapo Terrain, this was an important site of postmemory, which, 
according to Karen Till: 

for this second generation stood for those memories, social hauntings, of 
a traumatic past that could never be known to them personally. The name 
signified the second generation’s emotional search for a past that would 
always be unknown; the landscape embodied what it meant for them to be 
German. 19 
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The site and the memory work, Errinerungfsarbeit , engaged in by young 
Germans are inextricably bound together, each forming and shaping the 
other. A different dynamic manifests in Marianne HirsclTs discussion of 
an unexperienced site of postmemory. Hirsch, the daughter of Jews who 
fled from the Romanian town of Czernowitz, writes: 

For me, having grown up with daily accounts of a lost world, the links 
between past and present, between the prewar origin and the postwar 
space of destination are more than visible. The Czernowitz of my post¬ 
memory is an imaginary city, but that makes it no less present, no less 
vivid, and perhaps, because of the constructed and deeply invested nature 
of memory itself, no less accurate. 20 

This place, taking form in memory, has been endowed by her parents, 
and while never witnessed, has made its palpable presence felt. Hirsch 
attempted to plan a trip with her parents to finally see Czernowitz for 
herself but discovered, through their excuses about the impracticality and 
cost of the trip, that this is a place her parents are not yet ready to return 
to. 21 Beloved , Toni Morrison’s fictional treatment of the experience of 
slavery, memory, and obsession with the past, narrates a traumatic past 
that took place in the plantation house Sweet Home—a past that con¬ 
tinues to haunt the present. Sethe, formerly enslaved at the plantation, 
warns her daughter Denver against ever visiting this place: 

Some things you forget. Other things you never do...Places, places are still 
there. If a house burns down, it’s gone but the place - the picture of it - 
stays, and not just in my rememory, but out there, in the world. What I 
remember is a picture floating out there outside my head. I mean, even if 
I don’t think it, even if I die, the picture of what I did, or knew, or saw is 
still out there. Right in the place where it happened...Even if the whole 
farm - every tree and grass blade of it dies. The picture is still there and 
what’s more; if you go there - you who never was there - if you go there 
and stand in the place where it was, it will happen again; it will be there for 
you, waiting for you. So Denver, you can’t never go there. Never. Because 
even though it’s all over - over and done with - it’s going to always be 
there waiting for you... , 22 

Sweet Home, although never physically experienced, is established as a 
strong presence in the memory of the young daughter. Two processes 
are at work here: íirst the use of intergenerational memories to embellish 
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places in order to challenge prevalent silences and certain understand- 
ings of the past. On the other side lie places that can contain memo- 
ries that are too painful, too near, too difficult to be approachable, to 
perhaps be returned to living memory one day, like the Topography of 
Terror. The manner of engagement with certain memories changes and 
differs among generations. During times of conflict places are destroyed 
or altered drastically, and there may be a need in these divided societies 
to go back to such places in order to discover, rebuild, or reinvent them. 
Traumatic memories of lost places may be difficult to discuss, thereby 
constructing them as sites of distance or wounded sites. Alternately, 
younger generations may use place as a médium for access, exploration of 
identity, and discovery of alternative histories. Even if abandoned in the 
present, they hold potential importance for future generations. 


CULTIVATED MEMORY 

Spatial practices are a criticai part of a purposive reconstruction of the 
past in contested cities. Similar to any archive or State repository, official 
memory is intentionally cultivated in the visual archive of the city. As dis- 
cussed by Aleida Assman: 

Institutions and larger social groups such as nations, governments, the 
church, or a firm do not ‘have’ a memory - they ‘make’ one for themselves 
with the aid of memorial signs such as symbols, texts, images, rites, cer- 
emonies, places, and monuments. 23 

Places in the city, similar to documents in an archive, can be selected or 
excluded in order to intentionally modulate memory. Taking into con- 
sideration the strong relationship between image and memory, the city is 
a potent visual archive—bringing “unwritten testimonies” from different 
times materially together in one place. There are similarities between the 
city and the archive, although they differ in important ways in relation to 
their engagement with memory. This enduring understanding of cities as 
repositories of knowledge and memory is expressed in Charles Nodier’s 
description of Paris, written in 1838: 

Idle Parisians...would you be tempted to take part with us in a spectacle 
without machinery and without cost? No one takes tickets at the door; no 
one crushes you in the vestibule, the curtain is always raised. The setting is 
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the immense city with its columns and noises; the decors are the churches, 
palaces, and houses to which glory, unhappiness, or crime attached indel- 
ible memories; the actors, they are the most illustrious personalities of the 
nation - in the government, the military, the Sciences, letters, arts, drama 
- it is the entire history of France. 24 

This account renders the city as a composition of streets, movement, 
spaces, sounds, impressions, memories, and histories. They are brought 
together similar to documents in an archive: a compilation of knowledge 
that lays out an cc entire history” in one place. Christine Boyer sees the 
city as a “theater of memory,” its collective expression carrying within 
it today the memory of earlier building layouts, urban plans, and mon- 
uments. “Addressed to the eye of vision and to the soul of memory, a 
city’s streets, monuments, and architectural forms often contain grand 
discourses on history.” 25 

But the repository of memory that is the city departs from the archive 
in crucial ways, most significantly due to the nature of the relationship 
between place and time. In order to decipher the significance of this 
departure, I refer to current debates about the relationship between 
history and memory. Bicoeur examines the process whereby multiple 
memories and testimonies are translated into one historical representa- 
tion, questioning the nature of this transformation, and the exact loca- 
tion in the historiographical process where this break occurs. He begins 
by dissecting the construction of archives through the collection of 
“documents” which are derived from original “testimonies.” By follow- 
ing the transmission of memory through testimony to an archival docu- 
ment later consulted by the historian and, in the “representation” phase, 
reconstituted into an historiographical text, he concludes that “the 
change in status from spoken testimony to being archived constitutes 
the first historical mutation in living memory.” 26 We embarked upon this 
short detour, looking at testimony , the moment where Bicoeur claims 
personal memory first enters the field of history, in order to begin to 
suggest that the city, differing from the archive, may find a place in the 
historiographical continuum that places it closer to memory—due to the 
nature of the testimonies that it contains. 

Returning again to the city, by way of testimony, a comparison is in 
order between the testimonies that find their way into the archive, and 
the “unwritten testimonies” that form the repository of the city. 
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Whereas in ordinary [oral] exchanges testimony and its reception are con- 
temporary with each other, in history testimony is inscribed in the relation 
between past and present, in the movement of understanding the one by 
the other. Writing is thus the mediation of an essentially retrospective Sci¬ 
ence, of a thinking “backwards.” 27 

This is the case with the archive of testimonies used by the historian. A 
break occurs between the giving of a testimony and the moment of its 
reception. However, with the cc unwritten testimonies” of the city, its 
places and structures, the relationship between testimony and reception is 
“contemporary.” We receive it and experience it immediately. The spatial 
experience of encountering such “testimony” in a city differs greatly from 
the linearity of Consulting written testimony in the confines of the archive. 

Buildings, images, objects, and public places are met with an every- 
day reception by the city’s residents. This operates on a number of lev¬ 
eis. First, the city is physically experienced, accessed repeatedly, and, in 
turn, the memories associated with these places are repeatedly accessed 
and reinforced. Secondly, for those with prior experience of a place, it is 
possible to perceive different times in this one location. At an empty site, 
for instance the location of the former Palast der Republik, the visitor 
perceives the present reality of the site: it is empty. Yet, simultaneously, 
this viewing is informed by the visitor’s knowledge of the site’s former 
use—the demolished building(s). Additionally, the physical structure of 
the city, its materiality, does not remain the same over time, but trans- 
mutates, affected by weather and erosion as well as alterations, demoli - 
tions, and reconstructions. 28 Finally, people use the city in ways that are 
different from those intended by planners. In what Michel de Certeau 
would call the “practice of everyday life,” “urban life increasingly permits 
the re-emergence of the element that the urbanistic project excluded.” 29 
For Richard Sennett, the city is a site of power, but also a space in which 
“master images have cracked apart.” 30 Thus, the repository of the city 
maintains the capacity to evade intentionality, even in heavily controlled 
authoritarian environments. Does the city, then, provide us with an 
archive, a repository of testimonies, that is closer to living memory, less 
affected by historical representation? 

While the city forms a setting for memory, the body of the archive 
consists of the written memories themselves—memories converted from 
testimony into documents. Once thus established, these documents, and 
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the archive, can be slow to change. Alternatively, the city allows for the 
flow and fluctuation of memories within its spaces—having the capac- 
ity to accommodate many different kinds of memories, from multiple 
groups and generations. The inconstancy and variation that is allowed 
in the slippage of memories accommodated by the city occurs within the 
framework of place, the background or setting for activity. Consequently 
the city has room for both historical record, as well as living memory. 
The archive is articulate, but limited. The city is coded but fiill of pos- 
sibilities—the capacity to live, relive, and reenact. Both of these are 
open to different kinds of interpretation. The question that must now 
be addressed is how these qualities affect the intentional cultivation of 
memory. 

This will require examining the construction of the archive. Michel 
de Certeau argues that, “in history everything begins with the gesture 
of settin£f aside , of putting together, of transforming certain objects into 
‘documents.’” National archives, financed by patrons “who wanted to 
appropriate history for themselves,” were created with “the production 
of new objects (documents that are set aside, conserved, and copied) 
whose meaning is hereafter defined by the relation of every item to the 
whole set (the collection )....” 31 This gesture of “setting aside” necessi- 
tates an act of inclusion and of exclusion. Especially with histories pro- 
duced in contested States there is a purposive and intentional selection of 
“truths” which support the desired narrative. A different selection pro- 
duces a different narrative for the other side. These “truths” form a self- 
reflexive “set” or “collection” upon which the past— and the future—is 
constructed. In the formation of this set, exclusion is crucial—yet com¬ 
plete exclusion is not possible in cities. In such complex lived environ- 
ments there will always be Kracauer’s “holes in the wall” and things 
that will slip in through the cracks. 32 De Certeau argues that with the 
creation of the archive the historian shapes “...recipes, songs, popular 
imagery, the layout of farmlands, urban topography, and so forth, into 
documents.... It means changing something which had its own definhe 
status and role into something else which functions differently.” 33 Is it 
possible to do this in the city? To some extent yes, but this transforma- 
tion is never complete. 

A concrete illustration of these issues can be found in Michael 
Herzfeld’s ethnography of the Cretan town of Rethemnos and the inter- 
play he describes between the “formal models of official culture and 
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the informal practices of social life.” Exploring the manner in which 
residents react to the interference of a State that turns their homes into 
“monuments,” Herzfeld proposes that the Rethemniots are caught in 
cc the battle over the future of the past,” informed by the interplay of 
“monumental time” and “social time.” A national “monumental con- 
ception of history” results in a desire to transform the town into a cer- 
tain kind of “heritage,” which is counter to the desires of its residents. 34 
State authorities pursue the rehabilitation and promotion of Venetian 
heritage, ignoring the Ottoman buildings, in line with the “rhetoric of 
modern Greek nationalism.” 35 By resisting the monumentalization of 
their homes, the “traditional neighborhoods” and “archeological monu¬ 
ments” as defined by the State, Rethemniots are engaging in a struggle 
against transformation. This struggle can be read in the material artifacts 
of the city. An examination of the city yields both the intentional con- 
struction of a certain cultivated memory, one that is suitable to the goals 
of the State, as well as evidence, “unwritten testimonies,” of the compet- 
ing memories that underlie this attempt. 

This intentional cultivation is more extreme, thorough, and often 
irreversible, in divided cities where places are often manipulated and 
restructured to create a certain kind of national memory, as seen in the 
Stadtschloss debate. JerusalenTs Western Wall Plaza is another such site. 
When Israeli forces claimed control of the city in 1967, they completely 
demolished the Maghribi (Moroccan) neighborhood located adjacent 
to the Wailing Wall, an important Jewish religious site, destroying the 
homes of its Palestinian residents. 36 This resulted in the dramatic expan- 
sion of the area facing the wall from 4 meters to 40 meters in depth—a 
deep walkway of 120 square meters became the spacious Western Wall 
Plaza. As Rebecca Simone writes, “This erasure was not only physical, 
but one of memory as well: the many publications about the Old City 
almost never include photographs of the site as it used to be.” 37 

According to Robert Bevan, “this plaza has since become the focus 
of militant Jewish religious nationalism”—a site where religious Jews can 
pray, but also the site where new soldiers are sworn in by having their 
guns blessed. 38 Thus a site with an established significance for a religious 
group is reframed as an important site of national memory. The restruc- 
turing of the plaza is an act of urban planning, but it is also an explicit 
reframing of the memory of the city. While both Jews and Palestinians 
have memories of living in this neighborhood, the dominant narrative 
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Fig. 2.2 Prepamtions for a ceremony in Jerusalem’s Western Wall Plaza 


that has come to be imposed upon the site by the Israeli authorities— 
quite literally through their soldiers and guns—is that of a site of national 
significance. It becomes clear that the intentional manipulation of place 
and memory is much more heavy-handed in divided cities where conflict 
has disrupted the natural relationship between place and memory. As a 
result, a greater burden is placed on memory, a greater responsibility to 
remember that which has been physically altered or erased. And because 
these places are much more present than an archive, because the revisit- 
ing of a place involves the recollection of memories of previous visitings, 
the city has the unique capacity to support this (Fig. 2.2). 

Place, as a supportive framework for memory, is involved both in the 
implicit framing of events from the past, such that events cc take place” 
there, as well as in the explicit use of place as a focal point onto which 
certain selected memories can be projected. Similar to documents in 
an archive, places can be removed, altered, or expanded upon in order 
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to influence the collective memory of a group, community or nation. 
While places may be reconfigured in order to build a desired memory, 
residents’ use of these places can still resist this intentional molding. In 
divided cities, where this manipulation may be extreme, the capacity 
of place to hold the remnants of multiple times in one location means 
that “testimonies” that have been removed from the city can still per- 
sist in memory or postmemory. And most importantly for this investiga- 
tion, the city is the repository of everyday life, of urban praxis, holding 
unmanufactured memories related to daily practices. The study of these 
contortions of memory in the city can render a richer reading of divided 
societies and contested histories. I would argue that the city is able to 
provide a repository of testimonies for study that maintains the plurivo- 
cality of memories, which are often divergent, in a manner that is more 
accessible, and perhaps closer to nonmanipulated memory, than the 
archive. 


Urban Mythologies 

The intentional molding of memory includes the creation of mythologies 
related to place. Anthony SmitlTs work on nation building has outlined 
the central role of myth in this process, as used to describe the national 
community “as it was” in its “pure” or “unmixed” State. Such myths are 
related to time, referencing a golden past as well as envisioning a promis- 
ing future: 

By returning to ‘basics,’ by purifying ourselves of the dross of an uninspir- 
ing and ambiguous present through a return to the glorious past and its 
heroism, we can shed our mediocrity and enter upon the ‘true’ destiny of 
our community. Identification with an idealized past helps us to transcend 
a disfigured and unworthy present. 

Such myths use cc poetie spaces and golden ages” to rebuild national 
memories related to place. 39 These myths restructure urban landscapes 
in the national imagination, lending support to official historical narra - 
tives. In contested sites they often refer to the “real” origin of the land, 
claiming that it was empty, devoid of a certain community, or originally 
populated by another group. Myths of emptiness or assertions of a long 
presence can be found in countries like Israel and Bosnia. The myth of a 
long presence is propagated in Chinese-controlled Tibet. And the myth 
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of a primordial unity of space, a narrative of living well together, as well 
as a contrary myth, can be found in Nicosia. 40 Present needs and future 
goals influence the reconstruction of the past, highlighting the central 
role of myth in nation building. Mythologies create an image which is 
then applied to cities and landscapes, informing narratives and spatial 
practices at these sites. 

When multiple groups seek to control the same space, mythologies 
can be employed to claim original ownership. Other groups currently 
residing there are seen as recent arrivals, or as having an insignificant 
presence. In Israel the myth of emptiness was a crucial part of the pro- 
ject of laying claim to the land for the new State. This supposedly was an 
empty land ready to accommodate those that would settle it: “for a peo- 
ple without a land, a land without a people.” 41 Wendy Pullan has argued 
that such renderings of an unpopulated countryside are mistaken, point- 
ing out that several of the villages of Jerusalem, Jubal al-Quds , have been 
inhabited since the Roman period, although scholarly works have sug- 
gested otherwise. 42 This myth has momentum, and can be seen as hav¬ 
ing influenced subsequent Israeli attitudes towards the rural and urban 
landscape. After the íirst Arab-Israeli War in 1948, more than 700,000 
Palestinians left Israel, and in their absence their properties were appro- 
priated, and over 400 Arab villages were destroyed. 43 The villages that 
remained were renamed with “pseudo-biblical antecedents.” 44 A differ- 
ent dynamic manifests in the case of the Balkans where the myth of the 
absence of a people is put into place after their removal and the eradica- 
tion of physical markers of their presence. Following the ethnic cleans- 
ing of the town of Zvornik in Bosnia, the then mayor Branko Grujic 
declared that “there never were any mosques in Zvornik.” This was a 
town that formerly had a population that was 60% Muslim, and was 
home to a dozen mosques as well as other Islamic architecture. 45 This 
assertion that the city or the landscape was previously free from the pres¬ 
ence or influence of a certain group renders them as interlopers—a popu¬ 
lation without legitimate claims to the city. 

Similarly directed is the myth of the long presence, whereby a par¬ 
ticular group uses the landscape and urban fabric to attest to their 
long-standing connection to certain sites. Israelis have also employed 
this myth to justify their claim to a land to which they have made 
great efforts to show enduring connection. A good example of this can 
be found in Jerusalem, just south of the old city walls, at the City of 
David. At this site, seen as the center of King David’s ancient empire, 
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El-Ad a private, nationalist settler group, is using selective archeology 
and the transformadon of the landscape to attest to the long presence 
of the Jewish people in Jerusalem. While such claims can be seen to be 
supported by historical and archeological evidence, what is troubling is 
that this history is selectively represented while centuries of subsequent 
Palestinian inhabitation are completely ignored. This occurs through 
ETAd’s material presentation of archeological findings and its represen- 
tation in promotional material and its website. This is also facilitated 
through new residential buildings near archeological sites, built in the 
c Tsraeli vernacular,” landscaping strategies, and the removal of skeletal 
remains from fifteenth-century Islamic tombs. According to Pullan and 
Gwiazda: 

El-Ad’s strategy here is effectively a culmination of the wider selective 
amnésia, which the popularization of archeology has served to engender 
in the Israeli imagination, whereby events of two thousand years ago are 
remembered more vividly than everything that happened between the 
ancient past and the present. 46 

It becomes clear that these mythologies attached to the land are not just 
innocent imaginings, but rather powerfui narratives that enable a radical 
rethinking of space, which is often operationalized as destructive actions. 
According to Smith: 

...such myths and symbols, values and memories, shape the nation-to-be. 
They are not simply ‘instruments’ of leaders and elites of the day, not even 
of whole communities. They are potent signs and explanations, they have 
cap acides for generating emotion in successive generations, they possess 
explosive power that goes far beyond the ‘rational’ uses which elites and 
social scientists deem appropriate. 47 

While myths can be put in place to explain and ameliorate the disrup- 
tions caused by conflict, they also have generative power to build upon 
this disruption and direct the future development of places and cities. 
In the Tibet Autonomous Region the reformulation of space is being 
used to support Chinese claims to this area. This is hotly disputed, 
with Tibetans pointing to over one thousand years of independence 
from Chinese rule, most recently from 1912-1949. In Lhasa the myth 
of the long presence of the Han Chinese has resulted in the demoli- 
tion of Tibetan architecture and the reframing of the city with a spatial 
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typology, displaced from context, that is to be found throughout China. 
The 1980 Lhasa Development Plan has led to disastrous results, with the 
obliteration of entire areas that include many traditional Tibetan residen- 
tial neighborhoods and old stone houses. They are being replaced with 
buildings and spaces that conform to the architectural style of modern 
China. 48 The most extreme example of this has taken place at the foot 
of the Potala Palace, where the seventeenth-century village of Shoel was 
completely demolished to create an oversized Chinese plaza to accom- 
modate large gatherings. 49 This is a radical change in the relationship 
between the palace and the city, shifting the entire urban orientation. 

The Potala was once the perceived center of the old town, connected 
to the city by the neighborhood that stepped down the hillside. 50 Now 
it is the backdrop to a square, which in Chinese urban planning has an 
association that is mainly political—meant for the hosting of parades and 
large gatherings. “By the late 1980s what was once the city of Lhasa had 
become the Tibetan quarter. No longer an entity in itself, it had become 
a fraction of the city that stretched on either side of it....” 51 The redevel- 
opment of this central and symbolic part of the city aims to disassociate 
this place from older meanings, and to introduce instead the symbolic 
language of the modern Chinese nation. Here the myth of the long 
presence is used to justify destruction and to introduce new places and 
architectural elements which then support this myth. Clearly the disrup- 
tion caused by conflict does not stop with the end of strife or violence or 
with a political settlement. Rather, it continues to affect places as they are 
altered both physically and symbolically. 

While these mythologies may be heavily imposed and affect spatial 
production, as Herzfeld reminds us, their control over how the city is 
both lived and imagined is incomplete. In the interest of present needs, 
places are molded and manipulated, and then returned as symbols related 
to the myth of the group, community, or nation. In divided societies dif- 
ferent groups can hold radically different views about the same place, and 
these views may often be contradictory to the official, packaged myth or 
image of the city. 


Image and Memory 

A large number of images of division circulate through Nicosia. There 
are the obvious images: national colors and military posts, flags, check- 
points. But there are also empty and dilapidated buildings, UN trucks 
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driving past sidewalk cafes, rows and rows of laundry hung up to dry in 
seemingly abandoned lots, graffiti that references the division, and sand- 
bags and sniper holes lingering on in empty buildings. While a certain 
image ofthe city is used to construct salient mythologies in divided cities, 
the imanes to be found in these cities also exert an influence on memory. 
There is an dementai connection between memory and image, and they 
have been linked from the eikon to Henri Bergon’s “memory-image.” 
For Bergson the survival of images in memory is crucial to the opera- 
tion of recognition. 52 If a memory reappears, if it is able to be recalled 
or recognized, this indicates that its image had survived. Image is central 
not just to memory, but also to perceptions of the present, which are 
not limited merely to the contact of the mind with the objective present. 
Rather, memory-images 53 inform and complete perception as they influ¬ 
ence the interpretation of the present. 54 In this way, images from the past 
always penetrate and infiltrate the now. As Yates’ description of the “art 
of memory” outlines, ideas can be attached to images and then stored in 
places. As the ancient orator makes a speech, he draws from “the memo- 
rized places the images he has placed on them. The method ensures that 
the points are remembered in the right order, since the order is fixed by 
the sequence of places in the building.” 55 

Images are integral to the recollection of memories, and place acts as 
a framework for these images. Images in the form of signs, iconic struc- 
tures, impressions of density, and compositions of color and shadow 
pervade the city. These images are located in places that people move 
through and experience physically through the senses. While this rela- 
tionship exists in any city, where images may provide a common frame 
of reference for residents, prevalent in divided cities are images which 
are directed, intentional, persuasive, and provocative. In contested or 
divided cities, selected meanings and memories are projected through 
the use of emplaced images and symbols. Daily life is marked by concrete 
and symbolic signs of what does or does not belong to claimed territories 
(Fig. 2.3). 

Nicosia, for example, exhibits two large-scale mountainside landscape 
flags, of Turkey and of the TRNC, lit up at night and located so as to 
be visible to Greek-Cypriots in the south. The flags are so large that 
they can be seen from space. This large and prominent image has been 
intentionally created and located so as to express the state’s claim to this 
side of the city and proclaim their enduring presence to the other side 
(Fig. 2.4). Such images are not only authored by State authorities, but 
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Fig. 2.3 Images of division. Images of division that inform daily experience 
within Nicosia’s walled city 

can also be put in place by different groups living in the city, as Belfast’s 
murais exemplify 56 (Fig. 2.5). Such images also inform the perception of 
these places in later revisitings. As Bergson points out: 

There is no perception which is not full of memories. With the immediate 
and present data of our senses we mingle a thousand details out of our past 
experience. In most cases these memories supplant our actual perceptions, 
of which we then retain only a few hints, thus using them merely as ‘signs’ 
that recall to us former images . 57 

Thus images, whether neutral or more explicitly aimed at persuasion, 
have a long life span, embedding in memory to later inform subsequent 
revisitings of place. These may appear as smaller, more subtle markers. 
Michael Billig posits that there is a perpetuai “reminding” of nationhood 
that occurs through a continuai process of “flagging,” using a multi- 
tude of banal, familiar transmitters including everyday political discourse, 
cultural products, and newspapers. “The metonymic image of banal 
nationalism is not a flag which is being consciously waved with a fervent 
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Fig. 2.4 TRNC Umdscape fla0. Landscaped flags mark the mountainside north 
of Nicosia. These flags are clearly visible from the Greek-Cypriot side of the city, 
especially when outlined with lights at night. The phrase on the left “Ne mutlu 
Türküm diyene” means “How happy is the one who says I am a Turk” 


passion; it is the flag hanging unnoticed on the public building.” 58 
While Billig’s argument is structured around criticai discourse analysis 
that examines language, this discussion can also be applied to image. In 
divided cities, it is the prevalence of images, designed to demarcate terri- 
tory and belonging, that operate in the same way as the “prosaic, routine 
words” of banal nationalism. Smith has argued that nation building is 
never complete; it is a recurrent activity. 

It is one that involves ceaseless re-interpretations, rediscoveries, and recon- 
structions; each generation must re-fashion national institutions and strati- 
fication systems in the light of the myths, memories, values and symbols of 
the ‘past,’ which can best minister to the needs and aspirations of its domi- 
nant social groups and institutions . 59 
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Fig. 2.5 Mumls in Belfast. Murais in Belfast create a network of urban images 
that demarcate territory and belonging 


Images, located in places throughout the city, are part of this constant 
renewal. Similar to instruction through history textbooks, media, and 
political discourse, these images are part of efforts to intentionally mold 
memory. By filling in the background with constant reminders of own- 
ership, images inhabit contested places. As Billig and Smith argue, con- 
structing nationalism is a perennial process, and the organized use of 
emplaced images plays a crucial role in this, on a daily basis. Places can 
be embellished with images of the past in order to project meanings rel- 
evant to the present, and even for the future. MussolinPs Fascist regime 
sought to create a “New Italy,” one that would be strengthened by 
authentication through the Roman past: a modern, yet timeless, imperial 
power that could fulfill its natural destiny as the successor of the Roman 
Empire. In 1922 Mussolini called on Rome as a Symbol and a myth. “We 
dream of a Roman Italy, that is to say wise, strong, disciplined, and impe¬ 
rial. Much of that which was the immortal spirit of Rome rises again in 
Fascism....” 60 
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While for centuries ruins had not been of central concern for urban 
planning in Rome, Mussolini initiated a renewal project, uncover- 
ing the considerable ruins of the Roman Forum, and building the Via 
dellTmpero, a Street running through this newly revealed archeologi- 
cal site. 61 Entering the Street from one piazza, the viewer is able to see 
Trajan’s Column, Trajan’s Market, Trajan’s Forum, Augustus’s Forum, 
and Caesar’s Forum. 62 This creation of a modern route through these 
striking images of past Roman glory was instituted to express continuity 
with and the reawakening of this “golden age” in the new Fascist regime. 
Again, it must be reiterated that these images are part of a perpetuai pro- 
cess, enduring through time. When Albert Speer, architect of the Third 
Reich, was working on his plans for Berlin in the 1930s the future image 
of the ReicJTs buildings was of great importance. He stated that “By spe- 
cial materiais and by applying certain principies of statics...we should be 
able to build structures that even in a State of decay, after hundreds or... 
thousands of years would more or less resemble Roman models.” 63 

These buildings were meant to endure as images, informing later gen- 
erations. These images, organized in space, play an important role in the 
creation of national mythologies. It becomes clear that the use of both 
individual images, such as flags, as well as the image of the city in its 
entirety, is quite heavy-handed in divided societies. They demarcate ter- 
ritory and broadcast ownership—presenting a persuasive argument for 
the rightfiil claim to the city. Images aid in recollection, and thus are 
potent cues for memory. They play an active role in the process of creat- 
ing national meanings, and influence the everyday visual background of 
the city. 


Absence 

Memory can be manipulated from a distance through the embellishment 
of places with official meanings, and closer up place has the capacity to 
hold memories that may challenge these meanings. But the relation- 
ship between place, memory, and conflict cannot be reduced to a dis- 
cussion exclusively about the tension between national and individual 
or formal and informal. The disruption or break caused by conflict, in 
many cases, results in the loss of certain places, their inaccessibility, or the 
transformation of place so radical that it is no longer materially recogniz- 
able. It creates buffer zones, green lines, and ruins. Yet, these physically 
altered places of absence may still be substantial and palpable in mem¬ 
ory. Places of absence are more than just holes in the city; they can hold 
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an evocative power much greater than designated commemorative sites. 
The shift in the exchange between place and memory in divided cities 
is not just about the imposition of memory, but also occurs on a deeply 
personal levei, and places of absence provide an opportunity to explore 
this. In divided cities and contested landscapes absence does not indi- 
cate emptiness. This absence can be related to the integral relationship 
between memory and forgetting. Merleau-Ponty writes of the forgotten: 

the lost memory is not accidentally lost, it is rather lost in so far as it 
belongs to an area of my life which I reject...Forgetfulness is therefore an 
act; I keep the memory at arm’s length as I look past a person whom I do 
not wish to see...the resistance...does not specifically reject the memory. It 
is directed against a region of our experience, a certain category, a certain 
class of memories . 64 

Thus there is a distancing, a removal of the self from the proximity of 
memories related to this “region of experience” being concealed. This 
distance can exist in one’s mind, yet, in the physical landscape the past 
can be near, residing in a place of absence. Concealed behind a locked 
door or in an abandoned part of the city, it is kept in reserve. As Anne 
Michaels writes: “there’s no absence if there remains even the memory 
of absence... If one no longer has land but has the memory of land, then 
one can make a map.” 65 These places of absence function like a portal to 
the past, to lost times, to a way of life that has been lost in the disruption 
that severed people from this place—yet still left the ties intact. Thus, 
absence is related to forgetting, concealment, distance, and remoteness, 
grounded in certain places that can potentially offer a strong connection 
to the past. 

For many years the Topography of Terror endured as a site of 
absence. There had been a strong desire to maintain its openness and 
indeterminacy. In 1993, Andreas Nachama, then the site’s director, 
expressed a desire to maintain this quality: 

In ten years, when all the construction sites are finished and everything is 
beautiful, all of a sudden there will be that open wound in the city. I think 
that this is better than any attempt to design it, because so far there is no 
adequate form to translate the Holocaust in an artistic way. I think that 
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you can do that only by walking on these traces, by reconstructing it for 
yourself. 66 

This alludes to an important characteristic of absence; it is open and 
unrefined, not yet overly-filtered through applied layers of interpreta- 
tion. Remaining undistilled, it allows for the association of a multi- 
plicity of memories. The purity of absence appears to be important in 
terms of intergenerational memories of conflict or trauma. This attitude 
towards the site perhaps mirrors the formation of an identity that is heav- 
ily structured by a sense of loss. While Marianne Hirsch does not cor¬ 
relate “absent memory” to her own personal experience as a child of an 
exiled Jewish family, and she does not see her own identity as “empty,” 67 
there are some writers who have argued for the centrality of absence or 
emptiness for this generation. In Nadine Fresco’s discussion of “absent 
memory” the postwar generation’s diasporic life is a diaspom des cendres , 
where the place of origin has been incinerated. For Henri Raczymov, 
theirs is a “memory shot through with holes,” and this absence or void 
“is a condition that must be preserved and should never be bridged.” 68 
Alan Finkielraut goes as far as to claim that postwar Jewish identity is a 
form of absence: “What makes me a Jew is the acute consciousness of a 
lack, of continuous absence: my exile from a civilization which, Tor my 
own good,’ my parents did not wish me to keep in trust.” 69 

Today Palestinian writers also refer to the centrality of absence; 
Palestinians have even been termed “present absentees” by the Israeli 
authorities. 70 Elias Sanbar writes of 1948, the year of the Nakba when 
many Palestinians were forced to leave their homes: 

That year, a country and its people disappeared from maps and diction- 
aries...“The Palestinian people does not exist,” said the new masters, and 
henceforth the Palestinians would be referred to by general, conveniently 
vague terms, as either “refugees” or in the case of a small minority that 
has managed to escape the generalized expulsion, “Israeli Arabs.” A long 
absence was beginning . 71 

These expressions of trauma and intergenerational memory again come 
back to the centrality of what is absent, of what no longer remains. Place 
has the capacity to remain still throughout time and hold absence. This 
absence may then allow these ambiguous and complicated memories to 
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be more acutely experienced than any attempt to reformulate or make 
sense of them through historical representation, abstraction, or com- 
memoration. Artist Horst HoheisePs inversion of the Aschrott Fountain 
in Kassel, Germany deliberately embraces absence. This fountain, built 
by a Jewish citizen in 1908, was later torn down by the Nazis. Hoheisel 
built a replica of this twelve meter high pyramidical fountain, inverted 
it, and then inserted it into a hole in the ground. For Hoheisel, it was 
important that this absence in the fabric of the city should remain as an 
open place in which contemplation or mourning could occur. He States: 

The sunken fountain is not the memorial. It is only history [offered] to 
bypassers so that they will take notice and look for the memorial (Denk- 
mal) 72 in his or her mind. Only then will memory-work take place at the 
fountain. With the water plunging down, one’s thoughts can be pulled 
down into the depths of history, and perhaps a feeling of loss, of the 
destroyed place, of the missing form, will be made tangible. And then, after 
the contemplation, together with the feeling of loss, mourning can occur . 73 

Here again, absence is considered to be endowed with greater meaning 
than any object that could be created to occupy this empty space. 74 The 
above examples illustrate the correspondence and traffic between absence 
and the imagination —the capacity of the imagination to fill this absence 
with what the viewer would project upon it. It is the power of that which 
is suggested, but not yet delineated. Baudelaire articulates this notion in 
his prose poem Windows : 

Looking from outside into an open window one never sees as much as 
when one looks through a closed window. There is nothing more pro- 
found, more mysterious, more pregnant, more insidious, more dazzling 
than a window lighted by a single candle. What one can see out in the sun- 
light is always less interesting than what goes on behind a window pane. In 
that black or luminous square life lives, life dreams, life suffers . 75 

He goes on to describe a woman seen through a far-off window. From 
this glimpse of her form, from the shadow of her gestures, he dreams up 
her life story, her “legend.” It is the vagueness of the glimpse, the fuzzi- 
ness, the lack of definition that allows this to occur. He ends the poem 
by asking, “perhaps you will say c are you sure that your story is the real 
oneP But what does it matter what reality is outside myself, so long as it 
has helped me to live, to feel that I am, and what I am?” 76 
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This alludes to something crucial that must be understood about the 
importance of places of absence; these are places that are open for inter- 
pretation, and different personal memories can be supported by these 
sites. As Baudelaire suggests, it is not the “real story,” the official his- 
tory, that is important. Rather the “story” only needs to support life, to 
support continuity. Places of absence are able to play a criticai role as a 
frame for the memories of conflict, a frame that is flexible and indeter- 
minate, one that can support many individual interpretations as well as 
accumulate meanings that are important in the collective memory of a 
community. As such, these sites differ greatly from official commemo- 
rative sites and restructurings of the city. A multitude of meanings and 
longings can be projected onto these places, which being “empty” hold 
the invitation to contain—to be filled with meaning. At the same time, 
these places, as physical sites that one can visit, gaze upon, and experi- 
ence through the senses—or revisit through photographs, maps, and 
stories—allow the individual to be transported back to a personal past. 
Aided by the memory-frame provided by place, personal recollection is 
supported. Therefore places of absence can be collective symbols, and, at 
the same time, are important points of entry into the remembrances of 
the past of personal experience. It is at these sites that the individual and 
the collective collide. Places of absence may seem forgotten, undesired, 
but a deeper resonance and meaning may lie below this perceived mande 
of neglect. Part III, Poiesis: Designing for Emotional Bodies will return to 
several of the points raised here to make suggestions for design and her- 
itage practices. 


Dynamics 

Two major points can be inferred about the manner in which conflict 
alters the nature of the relationship between place and memory. First, 
place is an important vehicle for memory, as well as a tool for under- 
standing divided societies where official narratives are heavily imposed. 
Place naturally supports memory and, by its perceived stability, is able to 
contain multiple times in one location, fortifying and nourishing memo¬ 
ries, thereby aiding access to the past. At the same time, in divided cities 
where places may be greatly transformed, memory can provide access to 
what is no longer physically present. Places may also contain remnants 
of earlier times, telling a story that differs from official accounts, thus 
making place a valuable resource—an important tool for understanding 
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these complex histories and societies. While places may be reformulated 
in order to refer back to and ofíicially remember a certain past, this oper- 
ation is related to present needs, as illustrated by the multiple reconfigu- 
rations of the Stadtschloss site in Berlin. 

Secondly, the very nature of the bond between place and memory is 
drastically altered by conflict and disruption, affecting this relationship 
both in organic ways—as in everyday patterns of life and access to cer¬ 
tain places change— and in artificial ways, whereby place is more explic- 
itly used to convey certain meanings. In divided cities, national memories 
are heavily imposed, and divergent versions of these memories exist. 
Residents of these cities must navigate these official versions, as well as 
their own personal memories of everyday life in the city—resulting in a 
perpetuai tension between the official myth or image of the city and its 
lived reality. 

I have argued that, similar to the archive, places and cities are inte¬ 
gral to an intentional restructuring of the past. However, the city dif- 
fers from the archive in several important ways, related mainly to the 
exchange between place and time. This chapter has traced the process of 
constructing an archive, highlighting the crucial moment of testimony 
where personal memory first enters into the process of historiography. 
It has been demonstrated that the nature of testimony in the city dif- 
fers from that of the archive, in that the urban encounter with testimony 
is contemporaneous —we encounter these cc unwritten testimonies” now. 
Where the archive is finished and limited, the city remains open and full 
of possibility; the unintentional and the everyday are able to slip in. The 
flexible and ever-changing nature of the city situates it as a repository 
of testimonies that is closer to living memory—one less affected by his- 
torical representation than the archive. It is the repository of everyday 
life. This is important in divided societies where official histories, and the 
archives used to construct them, are often heavily cultivated, disallowing 
room for multiple perspectives. This can extend to the city as well, where 
the intentional manipulation of place may be so extensive and so thor- 
ough, that memories associated with these places may be the only means 
of access to a past that has otherwise been physically erased from the 
city. The next part of the book, Focus: Excavatinjj Nicosia^s Buffer Zone , 
engages in this exercise—looking to the artifacts of the city of Nicosia, 
as well as the memories of its residents, to reconstruct a place drastically 
altered by conflict. 
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Notes 


1. 1972, p. 10. 

2. See for example Halbwachs, for whom “it is the spatial image alone 
that, by reason of its stability, gives us an illusion of not having changed 
through time and of retrieving the past in the present” (1992, p. 57). 

3. 2005, p. 28. 

4. 2003, p. 7. 

5. 2001, p. 175. 

6. Marcuse( 2002), Waquant (2002, p. 222). 

7. 2006, p. 25. 

8. Auge (2004, p. 55). 

9. Koshar (2000, p. 159). 

10. http://www.stadtschloss-berlin.de/englisch.html. Accessed March 6, 
2017. 

11. 2005, p. 7. 

12. 2001, p. xviii. 

13. Boym (2001, p. 189). 

14. STASI refers to the Ministry for State Security, an East German intelli- 
gence and secret police agency. 

15. Ibid., pp. 187-190. 

16. Koonz ( 1994, p. 258). 

17. Hirsch (1997, p. 22). 

18. Moeller (2005). 

19. 2005, p. 80. 

20. 1997, p. 244. 

21. Ibid., pp. 267-268. Hirsch later made four visits to Czernowitz between 
1998 and 2008 as described in her book Ghosts ofHome: The Afterlife of 
Czernowitz in Jewish Memory (2010) co-authored with Leo Spitzer. 

22. Morrison (1987, pp. 46-47). See King for an analysis of Morrison’s use of 
the term “rememory” (2000, pp. 150-162). 

23. Assmann (2008, p. 55). See also Geary for a thorough treatment of the 
manipulation of memory through the re-organization of archives (1994). 

24. Quoted in Becherer (1984, pp. 177-178). Translated by Becherer from 
French from Charles Nodier’s Paris Historique: Promenade dtms les Rues 
de Paris (1838). 

25. 1994, p. 31. 

26. Ricoeur (2004, p. 168). See also Debord: “With writing there appears a 
consciousness which is no longer carried and transmitted directly among 
the living: an impersonal memory , the memory of the administration of 
society” (2010, p. 131). 

27. Ricouer (2004, p. 170). 
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28. Sarah Farmer’s study of Oradour-sur-Glane explores this issue (2000). 

29. de Certeau (1984, p. 95). 

30. 1994, p. 26. 

31. 1988, p. 73. 

32. In History: The Last Thinjys Before the Last Siegfried Kracauer points out 
that “there are always holes in the wall for us to evade and the improb- 
able to slip in” (1995, p. 8). 

33. Ibid., p. 74. 

34. 1991, p. 5. 

35. Ibid., p. 57. 

36. Bevan (2006, p. 107). 

37. Simone (2005). 

38. Bevan (2006, p. 108). 

39. Smith (1988, pp. 182-183). 

40. The construction of myth does not occur only in ethnonationally divided 
cities, as Norman Klein discusses in his study of the changing mythology 
of Los Angeles (1997, p. 29). 

41. This statement is not without controversy. See Garfinkle for a discussion 
of this phrase, which he claims has been often misassigned authorship and 
distorted in subtle ways, changing its meaning significantly. One example 
is Edward Said’s quotation of this phrase as “a land without people, for a 
people without land” in The Question of Palestine. Garfinkle claims that 
“in the case of Said and all that follow...the absence of the indirect arti- 
cle V before the word ‘people’ substantially changes the meaning of the 
phrase from the political to the demographic and literal” (1991, p. 540). 

42. Pullan cites Joan Peter’s Trom Time Immemorial and Ben Arieh’s 
Jerusalem in the Nineteenth Century as examples of accounts that disre- 
gard the Arab presence on the land (Pullan 2008). 

43. Whalid Khalidfs All That Remains: the Palestinian Villajyes Oeeupied and 
Depopulated hy Israel in 1948 describes these former villages and the cur- 
rent uses of this land, which includes several post-1948 Israeli settlements 
on confiscated village land (1992). 

44. Bevan (2006, p. 104). 

45. Ibid., p. 47. See also Balic’s The Destruetion of Bosnian Arehiteetural 
Heritajye : An ínterim Report (1994). 

46. 2009, p. 115. 

47. Smith (1996, p. 201). 

48. Herzer and Ragbey (1996). 

49. Leckie (1994). 

50. Sinding-Larsen (2001). 

51. Barnett (2006, p. 73). 
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52. Research in cognitive psychology supports the importance of the relation- 
ship between images and memory. Paivio’s 1969 experiments in the “ver¬ 
bal learning lab” demonstrated that one of the best predictions of how 
easy a word would be to remember was given by the extent to which sub- 
jects reported that it gave rise to an image. Experiments by Bugelski in 
1968 found that an efficient way of learning to associate a pair of words 
was to form an image of each and imagine the two interacting. “Whether 
images ‘existed’ or not, instructions to use them appeared to have a 
marked effect on learning” (Baddeley 1990, p. 98). 

53. Memory-images work to materialize “pure memory,” which Bergson 
refers to as underlying memories that have not been actualized or 
brought up to the surface of consciousness. This is memory that “is pure 
from all admixture of sensation, is without attachment to the present, and 
is consequently unextended” (2004, p. 181). 

54. Bergson (2004, p. 170). 

55. 1966, p. 3. See also Carruthers (1990, pp. 71-74). 

56. Leonard (1992). 

57. Bergson (2004, p. 24). 

58. Billig (1995, p. 8). 

59. 1988, p. 206. 

60. Borden (2005, p. 3). 

61. Koshar (2000, p. 131). 

62. Borden (2005, pp. 21-25). 

63. Koshar (2000, p. 130). 

64. 1962, p. 144. 

65. Michaels (1998, p. 193). 

66. Excerpt from Karen TilPs interview with Nachama in 1993 (2005, p. 
134). The condition of this site has changed considerably since this inter¬ 
view. It now houses the Documentation Centre, which opened in 2010, 
and has a much more finished character. 

67. Hirsch is uncomfortable with this notion of absent memory, underlining 
that this differs from her own personal experiences. Her parents’ home 
town of Czernowitz is very present for her: “The deep sense of displace- 
ment suffered by the children of exile, the elegiac aura of the memory of 
place to which one cannot return, do not create, in my experience, a feel- 
ing of absence: Tve sometimes felt that there were too many stories, too 
much affect, even as at other times Tve been unable to fill in the gaps and 
absences” (1997, p. 244). 

68. Hirsch (1997, p. 243). 

69. Ibid.,p. 244. 

70. Abu-Lughod and Sa’di (2007). 
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71. Sanbar (2001). 

72. Denkmal is the German word for a general memorial. Mahnmal refers to 
a memorial that bears witness to past crimes, or is a public place of admo- 
nition. A Gedenkstatten is an educational site with historical exhibitions 
(Till 2005, p. 82). 

73. Till (2005, pp. 99-102). 

74. See Huyssen (1997) and Edge and Weiner (2006) for a discussion of the 
empty void as a major organizing principie in Daniel Libeskind’s Jewish 
Museum in Berlin. 

75. Baudelaire (1970, p. 77). 

76. Ibid. 
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PART II 


FOCUS: Excavating Nicosia’s Buffer Zone 


Divergent Histories and the Cyprus Problem 

The rationale for studying contested sites and histories through an 
investigation of place-based memories is connected to the nature of offi- 
cial historical narratives, where certain events, chronologies, and per¬ 
spectives are remembered while others remain unregistered—officially 
relegated to the realm of the forgotten. The Cyprus Problem today 
remains unresolved and the fate of the Buffer Zone, which stretches for 
180 kilometers through the island, remains suspended; but perhaps the 
most contested terrain of all in Cyprus today is that of history. Official 
Turkish-Cypriot and Greek-Cypriot historical narratives represent the 
contested past in starkly different ways. 

Before describing the main points of this divergence, a general histori¬ 
cal chronology must be laid out. Nicosia has a long history as a capital 
city, serving as the seat of power of the Lusignans, Venetians, Ottomans, 
and the British, and today it is concurrently the capital of two repub- 
lics: the Republic of Cyprus (ROC) in the Greek-Cypriot south, and the 
Turkish Republic of Northern Cyprus (TRNC). The city is known as 
Lefkosia (Greek) and Lefkoça (Turkish, pronounced Lefkosha). Ottoman 
rule, established in 1571, was ceded to the British in 1878. Throughout 
the British period ethnic groups were administered separately, resulting 
in completely separate systems of education. The Greek education system 
stressed Hellenism, and nurtured the beginnings of a desire for Enosis , 
or union with Greece. 1 This was actively pursued in an anti-colonial 
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movement from 1955 to 1959 with Archbishop Makarios as the politi- 
cal figurehead of the movement and EOKA, the National Organization 
of Cypriot Fighters, its military force. The Turkish minority, then only 
18% of the island’s population, fearful of a future as Greek subjects, for- 
warded the option of Taksim , or partition of the island. Turkey provided 
support in terms of arms and training of the Türk Mukavemet Teçkilati, 
the Turkish Resistance Organization (TMT). Instead, diplomatic nego- 
tiations led to the establishment of the united Republic of Cyprus in 
1960, which lasted for only three years before dissolving into conflict 
and physical separation of the groups in 1963. 2 

The period from 1963 to 1974 was one of intercommunal strife and 
violence. During these years of insecurity most Turkish-Cypriots gath- 
ered together in enclaves, the largest one in Lefkoça. A Greek-Cypriot 
imposed blockade limited the entry of food and supplies. 3 In 1974, 
Archbishop Makarios, the Republic’s legal leader, was overthrown in a 
coup backed by the military junta in Greece. Nicos Sampson, who had a 
reputation for acts of violence against Turkish-Cypriots from the EOKA 
years, 4 was installed as the new president. In response, Turkish forces 
entered Cyprus in 1974, gaining control of 37% of the island. 5 Declared 
a sovereign republic in 1983, the TRNC has never been officially recog- 
nized by any country other than Turkey, which maintains a large military 
presence on the island. The borders remained closed, with few residents 
ever able to cross to the other side, until Crossing points were opened in 
2003. 

Greek-Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot versions of history present these 
events quite differently, with historical narratives constructed using dif- 
ferent key dates. Officially, Greek-Cypriots are commanded not to forget 
their homes in the north—the words u Den Xehno “I Don’t Forget,” a 
constant instructive stream in the background, appearing on the nightly 
television news and in school textbooks. 6 The official stance of mpproche- 
ment influences Greek-Cypriots to refer back to an idealized past, a time 
of living together “like brothers” in one community. What is problematic 
about this is that periods of intercommunal violence are forgotten, espe- 
cially the period of 1963-1974, which is not widely discussed or covered 
in history textbooks in the south. In the north however, history generally 
starts at this point. 

In Greek-Cypriot history the war, the troubles, the notion of refugees 
begins with the Turkish “invasion” of 1974. For Turkish-Cypriots, how¬ 
ever, this period began in 1963, when many of them became refugees, 
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leaving their villages to settle in several enclaves throughout the island. 
They do not officially remember previous years of peaceful coexist- 
ence. For a large part, official memory begins with the founding of their 
homeland in 1974—with the Turkish intervention officially referred to 
as the “happy peace operation.” “Officially Turkish-Cypriots had to for- 
get their old homes in the south. Talk of a past life with Greek-Cypriots 
could only include the bad times. Now they lived in their homeland.” 7 
Two kinds of forgetting were required to create this new State. Turkish- 
Cypriots had to forget their lives and homes before 1974 as well as the 
presence of Greek-Cypriots in the north; town and Street names were 
changed to erase them from the land. Yiannis Papadakis’s comparative 
study of history textbooks in Cyprus reveals that in most Greek-Cypriot 
schoolbooks there is only brief description of the interethnic violence of 
the 1960s, which is represented mainly as aggression by “Turks” against 
“Greeks.” In the north, however, most of the emphasis of history text¬ 
books falis on the enclave period of 1963-1974, which is described in 
great detail. Emphasis is placed on mass killings and displacements of 
Turkish-Cypriots, with no mention of Greek-Cypriot suffering; “this 
version of the history of Cyprus legitimated the partitionist aims of the 
Right through the argument that history proves that the two communi- 
ties can never live together.” 8 

This divergence in historical chronologies is not confined to school 
texts alone, but also extends to academic historical studies. One Greek- 
Cypriot author writes that there was no danger during this period for 
Turkish-Cypriots. Rather, “the Turks fortified themselves in their own 
area...to further their partitioning aims they forced several thousand 
innocent and contented Turkish peasants to abandon their farms and 
animais and move into their overcrowded quarter of Nicosia.” 9 In con- 
trast, a Turkish author States that “during the intercommunal violence 
of 1963-1964, Turkish-Cypriots abandoned ninety-eight of their 233 
settlements and fled to the Turkish controlled enclaves.” 10 These con- 
tested discourses have the power to generate understandings of history in 
younger generations, and play a large role in the perpetuation of division. 

Recent important work on Cyprus has attempted to make sense 
of these divergent histories. Two excellent anthropological studies by 
Yiannis Papadakis and Rebecca Bryant provide insight into place and 
memory in divided Cyprus. They have managed the difficult task of 
working with both communities. Papadakis’s 2005 study, Echoes from the 
Dead Zone , is organized around the stories of individuais living in several 
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Nicosia neighborhoods. This study was the íirst to examine memories 
and attitudes towards history as they are inscribed in the city, from both 
sides of the divide. Ultimately, Papadakis provides an overview of social 
memory in divided Cyprus, and most importantly elaborates upon the 
divergent historical narratives and their impact on official renderings of 
pre-division Nicosia. The Past in Pieces: Belonjjinp in the New Cyprus, 
Bryant’s 2010 study of the village of Lapithos, now named Lapta, also 
examines divergent memories and histories related to this formerly mixed 
village now located in the TRNC. She highlights important changes in 
the relationship to the past following the opening of the Crossing points 
in 2003. Other ethnographic work has explored Greek-Cypriot 11 or 
Turkish-Cypriot 12 communities in specific sites and villages. 

Although the development of Nicosia has been well researched and 
documented up to the end of the colonial period and independence in 
1960, 13 there is little scholarship that deals with the post-independence 
and divided city. 14 Some information about these complicated years of 
political strife in the city from 1955 to 1974 is available, but not in a 
comprehensive study. To understand these years it is necessary to look 
at accounts of the changing political situation as it was unfolding in the 
city. For instance, Charles Foley’s account of his years in Nicosia in the 
1950s as editor of the Times of Cyprus newspaper, 15 and the memoir of 
Brigadier Michael Harbottle, Chief of Staff of UNFICYP 16 from 1966- 
1968, 17 are quite illuminating as to important changes taking root in 
the city—changes that would later influence its current form. This form 
remains connected to patterns of remembering and forgetting. 
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CHAPTER 3 


Tracing Times in Place 


How does conflict, displacement, or upheaval exert its force on memo- 
ries of the city? How can these impacts be understood and represented? 

Time is not a line but a dimension , like the dimensions ofspaee. Ifyou can 
bend spaee you ean bend time also, and ifyou knew enoujyh and eould move 
faster than lijyhtyou eould travei baekwards in time and exist in two plaees 
at onee .. .But I bejyan then to think oftime as havinjy a shape, somethingyou 
eould see, like a series of liquid transpareneies, one laid on top ofanother. Tou 
donh look baek alonjy time but down through it , like water. Sometimes this 
eomes to surfaee, sometimes that , sometimes nothinjy. Nothing jyoes away. 

Catf Eye, Margaret Atwood, 1989 

Mapping and research can allow for just such a “looking down 
through” the pieces of the past. Lying below the physical and material 
elements of the Buffer Zone today are traces of other times. 


Sites 

Part II focuses on Nicosia’s walled city and the Buffer Zone: the two 
most dominant urban elements, prominent in memories and imaginings 
of the Cyprus conflict. Contested historical narratives depict these sites in 
pre-division Nicosia as either mixed or segregated—rendering the nature 
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of coexistence or conflict between communities, prior to 1974, in drasti- 
cally different ways. It was within the walls that Nicosia’s diverse com¬ 
munities had lived in proximity, sharing a common commercial center 
and patterns of daily life. And today it is the walled city that provides the 
strongest visual expression of division on the island. It has always played 
a central role in the negotiation of division. Incidences of intercommunal 
conflict—in 1958, 1963, and 1974—were sparked off in this city; and 
while Cypriots from all over the island became refugees, many of them 
resettled here. The seam line running through the center of the city, now 
the Buffer Zone, has been an urban frontier since the 1950s, and today 
it remains a mysterious and uncanny gash from the past—frozen in time 
and inaccessible since 1974—an ever-present physical reminder of the 
legacy of conflict (Fig. 3.1). 

The Buffer Zone is a gap in the city, separating differing interpreta- 
tions of the past. There is also a gap in knowledge about this place and 
the way of life it at one time encapsulated. The limited existing scholar- 
ship on this site reveals that it was once the city’s main marketplace, well- 
used by all Cypriots, 1 and that there are two divergent official narratives 
about how the city was lived before 1974. 2 The manner in which history 
is narrated differently on either side of the border has already been out- 
lined; here this same chronology is delineated using individuais’ remem- 
brances of their inhabitation of the city center. The marketplace along 
Ermou Street is explored as the setting for growing division from 1950 
to 1974, investigating the nature of shared space in Nicosia. This inves- 
tigation of everyday life complements the histories, and it also narrates, 
using individuais’ stories, how people can become alienated and sepa- 
rated, even while sharing the same city center. 

This center was defined by the enduring change to Nicosia’s urban 
form instituted by the Venetians in 1567, when they demolished out- 
lying areas of the medieval city, and encased the core within city walls. 
An excellent example of Renaissance military architecture, Nicosia’s 
walls form a perfect circle punctuated by regular heart-shaped bastions 
and surrounded by a moat. These types of Renaissance cities were ide- 
alized spatial configurations related to the notion of the “ideal city.” 3 
After the Venetians were overthrown by the Ottomans, the city remained 
ensconced within the walls, with the newly settled Turkish population 
generally living to the north of the old riverbed, and the Greek popula¬ 
tion in the south. With the arrival of the British in 1878, the develop- 
ment of the city began to extend outside, and the Venetian walls were 
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Fig. 3.1 Edjjes of the Buffer Zone. The varied physcial expressions of division 
along the edges of the buffer zone 


first punctured with new roadways; the population remained concen- 
trated within the walls until the 19 5 Os when new neighborhoods were 
developed outside. 4 Nicosia now sprawls with suburbs that seep into the 
Mesaoria plain, and its walls are a definitive boundary, separating differ- 
ing spatial experiences. 

The form and fabric of the city today are connected to the relation- 
ship between remembering and forgetting, which influences attitudes 
towards place and subsequent forms of inhabitation of the city. With the 
building of the Venetian Walls, Nicosia was based on an ideal form, a 
geometric abstraction. But division distorted its natural geometries and 
the center instead became two peripheries. The Buffer Zone divides the 
walls in two, with five bastions falling in the north, five in the south, and 
one housing observation posts of both sides. This division, first insti- 
tuted in 1956 with a wire fence, gelled in 1963, and became permanent 
with the arrival of Turkish troops in 1974. Since 1964, in the longest 
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peace-keeping mission in history, the United Nations has retained con- 
trol of the Buffer Zone. It was not until 2008, with the opening of a 
Crossing point at Ledra Street, that it was possible to cross this border in 
the walled city. 5 

The center has drawn peripheral urban functions as carpenters, 
mechanics, and other tradesmen settled into abandoned buildings, 
using them as workshops. The ring of parks and parking lots that encir- 
cle the walls separate the old city from the larger urban area. Areas of 
low-income housing, generally occupied by migrants, overlap with 
areas of dilapidation where the effects of time and the lack of mainte- 
nance can clearly be seen (Fig. 3.2). For many years, the visible neglect 
of the city and its mostly migrant resident population lent it the appear- 
ance of a forgotten site. Over the past few years there has been signiíi- 
cant investment in rehabilitating streetscapes and facades in the old city, 
led by the Nicosia Master Plan (NMP), a bicommunal initiative involv- 
ing the Greek-Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot communities. 6 The NMP 
was the driving force behind the pedestrianization and revitalization of 
Ledra Street in the south, and after the opening of the Crossing point 
in 2008 it has become a vibrant commercial Street. It is well used by 
both Greek-Cypriots and Turkish-Cypriots, and many tourists can be 
seen passing through the Crossing, spending time in the cafes and shops 
that have cropped up on both sides of the border. 7 Arasta Street, host- 
ing small shops and several eateries just north of the Crossing, has been 
similarly reworked. They have also renovated the neighborhoods of Arab 
Ahmet and Chrysaliniotissa, and a significant number of Greek-Cypriots 
have moved into the latter. Efforts to attract Turkish-Cypriots back into 
the old city have been less successful, and Arab Ahmet remains popu- 
lated mainly by migrants from Turkey, although a few popular bars have 
opened there in recent years. 8 Since 2010 an increasing number of res- 
taurants and cafes have opened within the walls, and the city pulsates 
with new life and energy. While for many years it seemed the old city 
had been relegated to the edges of contemporary urban life, the image 
of the walls is to be seen everywhere. It has been adopted as a Symbol 
for many organizations and commercial interests, appearing in municipal 
and institutional logos, signs, advertising, and embedded in Street paving 
(Figs. 3.3 and 3.4). 

This brief description of the walled city begins to speak of the interre- 
latedness of memory and forgetting as it manifests in these streets. While 
certain patterns of inhabitation and maintenance imply forgetting, the 
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Fig. 3.2 Land use study of Nicosia y s w alie d eity. Land use study of Nicosia’s 
walled city in 2009. The form of the historie eity center is defined by the defen- 
sive walls built by the Venetian rulers in the sixteenth century. But the spaces, 
uses, and populations of the old city today have largely been defined by the oper- 
ation of division as the city was successively divided in 1956, 1958, 1963, and 
finally, 1974. The center began to draw peripheral urban functions as carpenters, 
mechanics, and other tradesmen settled into abandoned buildings, using them as 
workshops 
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Fig. 3.3 Traces ofresidents 3 activities. Even forgotten corners of the walled city 
show traces of residents’ activities 



Fig. 3.4 Radiating outfrom the edges. The effects of division and neglect radiate 
out from the edges of the Buffer Zone 
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common use of the image of the walls as a Symbol suggests that the sig- 
nificance of this site endures in memory. This fulcrum of memory that is 
the walled city is, for many Cypriots who rarely venture there, a complete 
void. Even if a place is rejected, 9 as can be witnessed in the neglect and 
dilapidation of parts of the walled city, this does not mean that it remains 
free from the tentacles of memory. Orhan Pamuk touches on this in his 
discussion of IstanbuPs hüzün , which he defines as not just “the mel- 
ancholy of a solitary person but the black mood shared by millions of 
people together.” In Istanbul, he claims, relics of a “glorious past civili- 
zation” are visible everywhere in the great monuments of the city, incit- 
ing in residents painful emotions, hüzün : 

the fastest flight from the hüzün of the ruins is to ignore all historical mon¬ 
uments... History becomes a word with no meaning; they take stones from 
the city walls and add them to modern materiais to make new buildings, or 
they go about restoring old buildings with concrete. But it catches up with 
them: by neglecting the past and severing their connection with it, the 
hüzün they feel in their mean and hollow efforts is all the greater. Hüzün 
rises out of the pain they feel for everything that has been lost... . 10 

The materiality of the city holds a past that, although it may be ignored, 
is impossible to forget. In Nicosia the walls are recognized as symbol- 
ically important, even though many Cypriots do not participate in the 
lived experience of the division of the old city—largely unconnected 
to the reality of the divide outside of their suburban context. Most are 
unaware of the history of the part of the city now contained within the 
Buffer Zone, formerly the city’s main marketplace. The river that once 
ran through the center of Nicosia was diverted by the Venetians when 
they built the city walls, and the riverbed streets formed the backbone 
of the east-west route through the city—a major commercial corridor 11 
which ran along Ermou Street. 12 Along these marketplace streets were 
a mixture of Greek, Turkish, and Armenian businesses. This historie 
urban topography has endured, with most of these riverbed streets fall- 
ing within the Buffer Zone—radically transformed from spaces of coop- 
eration into lines of division. This area presents the most revealing site of 
study for understanding issues of history and memory in Cyprus. These 
streets contained many shops, almost all of which were long and narrow, 
lit only by the entrance and an arsem , or small high window. Therefore 
the tall wide doors were often left open, creating a rich and vibrant 
streetscape. 13 Prior to division, residents from all over the city carne to 
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shop in these streets, where merchants and farmers from surrounding vil- 
lages traded their goods. Today, however, this part of the city is nearly a 
reverse image of this past incarnation —its activity and density replaced by 
emptiness and silence. It is important to clarify that the Buffer Zone is 
defined by three lines: the Green Line, which divides the city; the Turkish 
Forces cease-íire line (CFL); and the Greek-Cypriot National Guard 
CFL. In 1974 the United Nations restricted either side from Crossing 
over the Green Line. Then in turn, both militaries restricted access to 
their own zones. 14 For the purposes of this study, I will refer to the entire 
area within the outermost edges of these lines as the Buffer Zone, for 
that it how it is experienced by the residents of the city (Fig. 3.5). 

While the nature of the Cyprus problem has changed over the years, 
being further complicated by developments since 1974, such as the 
demographic impact of large numbers of migrants from mainland Turkey 



Fig. 3.5 Former UN Observation Foint. A former United Nations observation 
post, unmanned for years, along the porous edges of the Buffer Zone on the 
Southern side 
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and the accession of the Republic of Cyprus (ROC) to the EU in 2004, 
in many ways the area within this set of lines has been left in the same 
condition. The layout of its streets and shops remains unchanged, and 
signs still hang advertising businesses once located there. A journalist 
able to tour the Buffer Zone inside the walled city in 2010 writes: “We 
come across signs bearing the names of famous entrepeneurs who range 
from brewers of beer to importers of cars and electrical goods: Fotos 
Fotiades, Kozakis Galatariotis Bros, Philippou Bros, Hadzikyriakos and 
others.” 15 Because many buildings in this area were constructed from 
mud-brick, they have slowly been eroding away and there have been 
many roof and facade collapses. The NMP team has worked to reinforce 
several buildings, but they are only allowed to do as much as is neces- 
sary to prevent their collapse, supporting crumbling facades with wooden 
scaffolding. 16 Thus a peculiar situation exists in this swath of land in the 
center of the city; buildings cannot be altered or demolished, and the 
effects of time can clearly be witnessed on their scarred figures (Fig. 3.6). 



Fig. 3.6 Ermou Street today. Vegetation takes over the old marketplace streets 
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The walled city and the Buffer Zone are major figures in the con- 
struction of official histories and national narratives; but there are 
other memories associated with these sites as well—memories of 
praxis, and the everyday reality of the city. These are acquired through 
the bodily experience of places and the emplaced images that inform 
the city’s visual aspect, involving spatial characteristics that serve to 
support memory. Examined here is the transformation of Nicosia’s 
walled city from a site of praxis, of nuanced daily patterns and com- 
plexity, to a reduced version —a representation that relies on the 
original for credibility but transforms it into an available and easily 
synthesized image. 


Mapping Memories 

The reconstruction of the topographies of the Buffer Zone was accom- 
plished through a process of piecing together and mapping information 
from different sources— including archives, newspaper advertisements, 
commercial catalogs, land registers, and photographic surveys. I con- 
sulted annual issues dating from 1946-1951 of The Cyprus Industrial, 
Commercial , and Professional Guide and The Cyprus General Direetory , 
which contain listings and advertisements of businesses in the old city 
prior to division. These volumes advertised shops along formerly impor- 
tant commercial streets such as Ermou, Arasta, Yeçil Gazino, Kyyko, 
Ledra, and Libertis Streets. Property registers and photographs of build- 
ings taken during the Buffer Zone Survey 17 were used in order to con- 
nect building plots from archival maps with door numbers. Issues of 
the Cyprus Mail newspaper from the 1940s and 195 Os provided addi- 
tional information about shop addresses through advertisements pub- 
lished by vendors in the back pages. These maps and visual prompts 
were then used in loosely structured interviews with shopkeepers, allow- 
ing themes to emerge from the discussions. Over a period of two years 
I worked with eleven Greek-Cypriots, twelve Turkish-Cypriots, and two 
Armenian-Cypriots. 18 The spatial framework of this site was used to 
prompt memories in people who once worked there, enabling them to 
provide narratives describing a lost way of life and the relatively undocu- 
mented dynamics of intercommunal commercial and social relations. 

Mapping can mean many things, from maps created with GIS tech- 
nology that taps into vast quantitative databases to cognitive maps 
drawn by individuais. The mapping referred to in this work involves a 
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participatory process that began with a map created through archival and 
historical sources, which became the base for a document that represents 
how many individuais interpret history and memory. This approach is 
based in an understanding that situates mapping as “a collective enabling 
enterprise” that reveals hidden potential. 19 Such mappings go beyond a 
description of the existing; they are part of a process of creation. The 
mapping methodology and process was structured to connect to habit 
and body memory. 

The maps had to allow the shopkeepers to “walk” through streets 
that are now inaccessible. As we worked together on the map, the shop¬ 
keepers would often thumb through the photos and then hold them 
up to places on the map. The map needed to be tactile and physical, so 
that they could move it around, rotate it, and look at it from different 
angles. It had to serve as a base that could support the telling of sto- 
ries, of tales that could be woven through the map. “On this Street were 
coppersmiths who would sit, banging their pots and singing songs.” 
cc Everybody would gather underneath Platanos—that is what we called 
the large plane tree at the intersection.” “A bachelor’s life was there— 
at the bar.” As the mapping work continued over many months, these 
spatial elements and narratives found their way on to the map, which 
was continually updated and reprinted, presenting the shopkeepers with 
more material to react to. 

Often the Buffer Zone is rendered simply as a single line on the map. 
But it does have thickness—a thickness that extends beyond its edges 
as the de facto Buffer Zone, neglected and sparsely populated contigu- 
ous areas that radiate out from these edges deeper into the walled city. 
This part of the city has always “extended beyond” its apparent borders. 
The marketplace streets, while of a different nature than the rest of the 
city, introduced cohesion and structural integrity to the city as a whole. 
Market areas generally encourage the appearance of other urban activi- 
ties and programs at their edges. These are areas of the city that have 
their own associations and symbolic meanings: areas that operate on a 
different clock from the rest of the city, known for trade, exchange, and 
a multitude of possibilities. 20 Rebuilding these topographies highlights 
the importance of these shared streets to the fimctioning of Nicosia as 
a mixed city of diverse populations. The changing nature of this topog- 
raphy illustrates how the progressive suffocation of these streets contrib- 
uted to the break down and eventual division of the whole city. 
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A more comprehensive rendering of the Ermou marketplace assists 
in broadening understandings of the nature of coexistence of diverse 
populations in mixed cities. This is especially important in contested or 
divided cities where much of the rhetoric about the past centers on the 
city as either intermixed or segregated. Scholars have challenged this 
reductive understanding of place, proposing instead a more dynamic and 
flexible understanding of cities as entities which are neither “diverse” nor 
“homogenous.” 21 This research examines Nicosia along these lines, as 
a city where prior to the 195Os different communities were dependent 
upon each other while maintaining varying degrees of separation. The 
picture of life that emerges from this research falis outside of the strict 
definitions of the city as either intermixed or segregated. Rather, the 
city’s mixed nature was in some ways facilitated by its segregation. The 
everyday reality of the marketplace and the mixed city in the 195Os is 
portrayed in detail along with the slow process of change by which the 
commercial and social structure broke apart from pressure by politi- 
cal groups. The devolution towards complete division from the enclave 
period of 1963-1974 is described through the spatial segregation of the 
marketplace and the resilience of the commercial realities of the city. 


The Everyday City: 19 5 Os 

The maps and narratives provided by the shopkeepers create a composi- 
tion of the rich Street life along Ermou in the early 195Os. The shop¬ 
keepers did not remember every detail about life in this area, nor were 
they able to remember time-frames with much specificity. Rather, their 
remembrances were of certain images, sounds, and embodied experi- 
ences—memories of moments and places that have been strong enough 
to persist. It is these memories that begin to reveal the outlines of the 
narrow shops of the marketplace. These streets would fill with people 
early in the morning. Ali, whose father ran a grocery on Ermou, remem- 
bers opening the shop at 6:30am and selling around 300 loaves of bread 
most mornings within the first two hours of business. His shop was 
located around the corner from a Greek merchant who ran one of the 
city’s most recognizable businesses, Tsaiousis 1,000,000 Things. Their 
shops were near the intersection of Ermou and Goldsmiths’ Street, also 
known in Turkish as Kõprü Ba§i, the “bridgehead,” as it was the loca- 
tion of one of the main bridges that had spanned the river. In Greek it 
was known as Stavro Pazaro , the “cross-market.” This intersection could 
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be considered the center of the marketplace streets, and many important 
merchants were located here. Monyatis, Klerides, Agro tis, and Kokinos 
were popular glassware shops. Nearby was a large KEO shop, selling the 
famous beer of Cyprus since 1951, as well as Platanis Wines and Spirits. 
Just to the east were smaller shops, such as the Galip Grocery, Camberis 
Clothing, Varnavas Nicolaou the timber merchant, Irfan HussenTs large 
retail store, and the Çirakli confectionary. 

The shopkeepers’ remembrances describe the crowded nature of the 
Street with people sitting outside of their shops and at outdoor cafes dur- 
ing siesta time, which lasted from 1:00-4:00 pm during the summer. 
This was a mandated time of rest, enforced by the British, and people 
were required to close their workshops for these three hours. At 1:00 pm 
every working day a horn would sound from the nearby power sta- 
tion, marking the beginning of siesta. While some went home for lunch 
and a nap, others would sit at the cafes playing cards or backgammon. 
They sat on traditional Cypriot chairs, wooden with woven seats, in the 
cafes or outside of their shops. A frequent sight on the streets would be 
a boy holding a metal tray, delivering short cups of strong coffee. The 
streets were often enlivened by coppersmiths and blacksmiths who would 
take their work outside. Tassos recalls, as a child, seeing two men sit¬ 
ting on Iphestos Street, where most of the coppersmiths were located, 
hitting a piece of metal and singing a song: “ Ash jyollarna, ash jyollarna, 
sargolari” —their interpretation of the Turkish song, “aç kollunna , aç 
kollanna , surti beni” —“open your arms and hug me.” Photographs 
from 1957 show what Tassos may have seen: coppersmiths sit on the 
Street, hammering away at large pans held up between their knees, next 
to stacked pots and pans of all sizes. Daily rituais took place in accord- 
ance with a common clock, and different traditions and languages carne 
together here. 

Just as Iphestos was the Street of the coppersmiths, other streets in the 
marketplace were known for specific trades. Goldsmiths’ was the Street 
of jewelers. Arabacilar Street, “the coachmens’ Street,” was one of the 
main stops for amaxa, horse-drawn carriages, and was lined with carpen- 
ters’ workshops. Arasta Street was largely known as a place to shop for 
shoes and leather goods, and there were many Armenian merchants sell- 
ing leather, shoes, and textiles. At the foot of Arasta was Lokmaci Krikor, 
an Armenian maker of lokma , fried sweet dough, who unwittingly gave 
the name to the barricade that was to be built in front of his shop in 
1964, the Lokmact Barrikat, which is the name by which the Ledra 
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Street Crossing is known today in Turkish. Among these streets were 
several outdoor gathering spots such as Platanos, located at the intersec- 
tion of Ermou and Militou, where a large tree provided shade from the 
strong Cyprus sun; many people would gather here throughout the day. 
Towards the eastern end of Ermou Street, where it became considera- 
bly wider, were several factories processing sesame seed oil. The lefto- 
ver from this process, a delicious paste called kouzvos , was given away to 
the neighborhood children. Many factories were to be found at this end 
of Ermou including the Klitos soda factory, the Kulabis flour mill, and 
Kyriakos Anastassiades furniture factory, well known for the sign above 
the door which read “VISIT US FOR YOUR OWN BENEFIT.” And 
finally, at the end of Ermou, was the Olympiakos Football Club. 

Photographs taken here in the 195Os show crowded streets, rela- 
tively free of cars and traffic. People traveled with bicycles, leaning them 
against the wall when they entered the shops. In the Street walk groups 
of women, men, and school boys in uniform (Fig. 3.7). The area towards 
the eastern end of the Ermou bazaar displays a different kind of activ- 
ity with shops selling buildings materiais, men working outside of the 
wide doorways, and several donkey carts and trucks moving through 
the streets. This appears to be a male dominated space, with men con- 
gregating at several coffee shops including Kafenion Nea Elllas , Cafe 
New Greece. Here men sit on chairs organized in a row, facing the 
Street, their bicycles nearby. Just as individual shops were known for cer- 
tain features, different parts of Ermou Street were defined by distinct 
characteristics. 

In the center of this activity was the main municipal market called 
Pantopolio by the Greeks, which means a place to buy everything, and 
pronounced as Bandabulya by the Turks. This market, located at the 
intersection of three of the most important commercial streets in the 
city—Ermou, Goldsmiths’, and Arasta—could be considered the hinge- 
point of the city. Everybody shopped in this market and it was the main 
outlet for produce and meat. Mustafa, a butcher, who has been working 
at Bandabulya ever since he was a young child in the 1940s remembers 
the many languages spoken there—Greek, Turkish, English, and even 
some Arabic. The market was very mixed, although the Greek butch- 
ers were in a separate section selling pork, and it was always crowded 
(Fig. 3.8). 
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Fig. 3.7 Hermes Street near Platanos Opposite Sophicmos—Late 1950s. 
Photograph from The Press and Information Office Archive, 20C.151 (20) 
Ministry of the Interior, Republic of Cyprus 

Photos of Pantopolio taken in the 19 5 Os show that the activity 
extended out from the large entrances of the market onto the surround- 
ing streets. Just outside the northern entrance, a thick border of vendors 
defines the edge of the Street. Goods for sale are laid out, and vendors 
push carts with ready-to-eat food. On another cart is a game of chance, 
similar to roulette. Thick crowds move through Goldsmiths’ and Arasta, 
also fiill of vendors. Smoke rises from a cart, most likely one of the 
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Fig. 3.8 View Ne ar St. Sophia—Late 19 5 Os. The main municipal market 
Pantapolio/Bandabulya appears in the background. Photograph from The Press 
and Information Office Archive, 20C.151 (27) Ministry of the Interior, Republic 
of Cyprus 

souvlakia sellers, and men sit in groups on the Street, finding a moment 
to rest in the edge of shade that creeps along the front of buildings. 
These vendors were part of the common vocabulary of these streets, and, 
more importantly, part of the common language shared by all communi- 
ties in Nicosia. This language was composed of the repetitive practices of 
the daily life of the city—practices that were known and recognized by 
all. 
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Many shopkeepers remembered the vendor who sold chickens from 
cages in a Street just off Goldsmiths’ and the petrol-seller who travelled 
the streets with a donkey-cart. But most popular of all were the sellers of 
sweets and refreshments. They would push their carts of shiamali —made 
from semolina, yogurt, and syrup— and muhallebi , the characteristic 
starch pudding of Cyprus, making their rounds through the market- 
place, especially in the evening hours. A variety of muhallebi was made 
from milk, and the most coveted ones were those that carne out black- 
ened, the sugar slightly burnt and caramelized. In the mornings ven- 
dors would sell a variety of breakfast rolls, the warm and soft koullaria 
as well as bread rolls baked with halloumi or kaskavalli —a rich cheese 
with holes that the oil runs through when warm. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting vendor was the Turkish woman who sold Oxinindie Limonade, 
which she carried in a tank on her back. She wore a belt stocked with 
glasses, bending over and pouring the lemonade from the tank into these 
glasses (Fig. 3.9). 

The vendors had their own unique calls for advertising their products. 
“Salebi vmaaaazi ...”—“hot salep”—called the men who sold this sweet 
winter drink made from crushed almonds. Some even had their own lyri- 
cal sayings; particularly well remembered was a Maronite man who sold 
pastellaki , a mixture of nuts and honey pressed into flat bars. He would 
walk up and down the marketplace streets two or three times a day call- 
ing out: 


“ To pastdlaki to kalo, 
Mono epfo to poulo , 

Olo kouna kai athasi, 
Opkios denfni thnhnsi” 


“The pastellaki is good, 
he only one who sells it is I, 

All nuts and almonds, 

Whoever does not eat it loses.” 


These vendors and their calls were recognized by all, and in this unas- 
suming way different communities shared these aspects of everyday life 
in the city. But at the same time the city was divided in other ways: struc- 
tured into distinct mahalle , neighborhoods or quarters, that were most 
often ethnically segregated. 22 This was the impact on the urban structure 
of Ottoman rule, which was heavily influenced by the administrative con- 
cerns of the millet system, where religiously defined groups were admin- 
istered separately. The leader of any particular millet would be tasked 
with representing this community within the mahalle , 23 which therefore 
tended to be segregated. 
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Fig. 3.9 Vendors. The vendors of the Ermou marketplace. The calls they 
sounded out to sell their goods were a major part of the common language of 
this part of the city 


Exclusion Within the Inclusiveness 

While these quarters generally were divided along ethnic lines, other 
public, civic, and commercial areas in the city were quite mixed. The 
Ermou marketplace perhaps best exemplifies this, but the commercial 
Ledra and Regena Streets were also used by all communities, as well as 
Sarayõnü Square, considered the clerical center of the city. In this sense, 
the city was inclusive in that it provided spaces that were shared by all 
communities, allowing for the participation of all residents in a common 
urban life. At the same time, this was limited to certain areas, and the 
morphology of the city included spaces and urban practices that were 
formed around exclusion. There were “public” institutions within cer¬ 
tain neighborhoods, but these were mainly for the use of defined com¬ 
munities. For example the Armenians, who were well represented as 
merchants throughout the city, had their own club, school, and church 
clustered around their main residential quarter near Victoria Road. The 
lives of the Armenians of Nicosia were “largely separate” from those of 
the Greeks and Turks, yet significant contact occurred through children’s 
play, business matters, and shops. 24 Their community life was focused 
around their club, which housed a large room for gatherings, a small 
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canteen, and a space for backgammon and card playing. On Sundays 
after church a cultural hour was “...attended by both men and women 
and included poetry, music, dramatic recitations, and lectures. People 
from the community played instruments or sang, and occasionally artists 
or speakers would come from outside.” 25 

This was a community space and a community life that others did not 
have, nor expected to have, access to. The Latin community, located near 
Paphos Gate, had their own space near the Maronite Church. Likewise, 
the Greek and Turkish communities had their own institutions and 
spaces for gathering. This structuring existed alongside the understand- 
ing of the city as areas and spaces with varying degrees of inclusiveness 
or exclusion, one that consisted of realms that were shared to differing 
degrees. Even some aspects of the commercial life of the city were seg- 
regated—for instance there was an order of Turkish tanners, marked 
by their special sashes and with their own initiation ceremonies in the 
Õmerye hamam. 26 Yet the Turkish and Greek merchants and tradesmen 
carne together in the Ermou bazaar. There was an understanding of the 
city as a number of overlapping public and private zones, not one mono- 
lithic understanding of the city as “shared space” to which every Citizen 
had the “right” to access. 

Additionally, Ermou Street was a very different space for women 
than it was for men. Vathoula remembers the Ermou of the 1950s as 
being crowded with Stores that sold jewelry, lace, fabrics, and shoes. Few 
women worked in the shops, but many shopped in these streets. While 
she remembers noticing restaurants and coffee shops from the Street, 
she would never stop there. These were places that were only for men, 
and if women even glanced inside they would be labelled with a “bad 
name.” Young girls never went to the market alone—they would always 
be accompanied by mothers, grandmothers, or brothers. The structur¬ 
ing of the Ermou marketplace excluded women from certain parts of 
the city. As Vathoula’s testimony illustrates, it was not considered proper 
to even look into certain places. The differential access allowed to men 
and women exemplifies, what was then, an accepted structuring of the 
city into zones of inclusion and exclusion for different groups; much in 
the same way that it was accepted that the Turks had their own narjyile 
cafes, the Greeks their own taverns, and the Armenians had their club. 
There is much in contemporary writing about cities that praises diversity 
and multiculturalism, 27 and this narrative, as a nostalgic trope, is espe- 
cially dominant in official Greek-Cypriot understandings of what the old 
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city was like. But, we can see through the example of the limited access 
that women had to certain places on Ermou, and the example of the 
Armenian Club, that this utopic narrative of urban inclusiveness does not 
stand up to close scrutiny. 


Common Landmarks and a Common Vocabulary 

While this area contained hundreds of small shops, cafes, vendors, and 
gathering spots there were several in particular that came up repeatedly 
in many of the shopkeepers’ mappings and remembrances. Many would 
gather in the taverns on Ermou in the evenings: “a bachelor’s life was 
there—at the bar,” say Christos. While the rest of Ermou was quiet in 
these late hours, the bars and taverns, especially Antonakis, Kikas, and 
Iraklis, were always crowded. Antonakis was a small, narrow bar where 
people would stop in for a quick drink and a light snack. Tassos remem- 
bers being intrigued by these places as a child, wondering about the 
clear, colorless beverage served there. Through the open doors he would 
watch the men sitting at small metal tables, eating from plates of olives 
and haloumi cheese; bottles of One Star Cognac sat on the tables. 

Several popular restaurants sold pacha —a hearty soup made by slowly 
cooking together sheep head or stomach, vinegar, garlic, salt, and pep- 
per. They were very popular both for breakfast as well as a late-night 
meai—opening around 3:00am to prepare the soup for breakfast for 
workers who would begin arriving at 5:00am. They would start their day 
alongside elegantly dressed men making their way home from the caba¬ 
rets. The most popular was Hadjigeorgios’s restaurant, located just north 
of Ermou. Some claim that Hadjigeorgios would carry cooked sheep 
eyes, considered a real delicacy, in his apron, popping them into the 
bowls of his special customers. Another popular pacha shop was owned 
by an Arab from Beirut who spoke excellent Turkish and served hummus 
and pastries similar to bõrek. 

Vazken, an Armenian leather merchant who ran a shop on Arasta, 
remembers that his family would start work very early, leaving their 
neighborhood near Victoria Road around dawn, to return to their club 
or home only in the evening. They would open up shop at 7:00am, 
breaking for a 9:00am meai at ParsegJTs kebab shop, run by an 
Armenian who had migrated from Turkey. Some claimed that his was the 
most popular kebab shop in all of Nicosia. Tassos adds that many Greeks 
went to places in the Turkish quarter for lamb kebab, considerably more 
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delicious than the Greek pork kebab. Aççi Salih, “Salih the cook,” ran a 
restaurant towards the eastern end of Ermou. Papamarkides Restaurant 
was famous for the large parrot that sat outside the door, calling for cus- 
tomers. These well-known restaurants and bars were part of the vocabu- 
lary of these common streets. 

Ermou hosted dozens of small cafes, which were especially crowded 
during the siesta hours. Of these, everybody had their favorite. Many 
remember the smell of coffee from Õzerlat, a coffee roasters operating 
since the early 1900s near the Southern entrance to Pantopolio. Family 
photos hanging in their shop today show the owners and the equipment 
used at that time for grinding and roasting coffee beans. Another roaster, 
Tahsin Bey, was known for his unique method of preparing coffee with- 
out a grinding machine—he used a hammer instead. The Karabüliigü 
Kahvesi, a popular coffee shop, was located at the end of Arasta Street, 
across from the Aya Sofya Mosque, under the shade of a huge plane tree. 

These streets also houses legendary characters. Many shopkeepers told 
stories about Kutsofannis, who owned a small tobacco shop on Ermou. 
Many made of fun of him, recalling that he was a bit slow, a bit fat, and 
had a funny way of walking and talking. When Tassos was a child, his 
father, a soldier in the íirst World War, collected his ration of cigarettes, 
taking them to Kutsofannis’s shop to resell for cash. Tassos would stand 
outside the shop and wonderingly stare up the steps at the “Cigarette 
Buddha.” What was commonly known about this character can best be 
illustrated by an anecdote. Andreas recalls a time when an actor, who of 
course knew about Kutsofannis, went to his shop to play a joke on him, 
speaking in the same manner, and walking with a limp. When the actor 
left, Kutsofannis saw him straighten up and walk properly from the door. 
He angrily yelled curses down the Street after the actor; and of course, 
all the shopkeepers on the Street laughed. Places on Ermou were known 
not only for their physical characteristics or the goods they sold, but also 
for the personalities associated with them. The marketplace can be imag- 
ined as a framework in which these characters, sounds, and daily practices 
were located. 

It is important here to describe the Ermou marketplace in such great 
detail because the depiction of these streets is criticai to understand- 
ing how the city functioned as a whole. Henri Lefebvre has conceptu- 
alized the city as several overlapping “leveis.” The urban is the “place 
where differences know one another and, through their mutual recogni- 
tion, test one another, and in this way are strengthened or weakened.” 28 
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This urban levei enabled Nicosia to work as a mixed city because of a 
spatial structure and communal understanding of the city as one divided 
into areas with differing leveis of public access and private exclusivity. 
This overlapping could roughly be divided into three categorical realms, 
although greater subtlety and nuance would surely allow for more. Each 
of these realms allowed the residents differing leveis of participation in 
the public life of the city, thus enabling varying degrees of interaction 
with members of other communities. The most mixed realm of the city 
consisted of shared commercial areas, most importantly Ermou. This 
area structured daily life into a system that was repetitive—certain daily 
patterns and timings were followed by all. This allowed for recognition 
of people that one would get to know over time, allowing for relation- 
ships of secondary familiarity. 

A reference to Georg SimmePs analysis of “the stranger” and human 
relationships can shed some light on why this realm was so important. 
In his discussion of “nearness” and “remoteness” Simmel claims that the 
stranger is someone that we know, and in knowing them we understand 
that they are not part of “us”: 

The unity of nearness and remoteness involved in every human relation 
is organized, in the phenomenon of the stranger, in a way which may be 
most briefly formulated by saying that in the relationship to him distance 
means that he, who is close by, is far, and strangeness means that he, who 
is also far, is actually near. 

These strangers are not really “conceived as individuais” in the sense that 
we do not think about their individual qualities, but rather generalize 
them into a group that is characterized by their being different to us. 29 
The shared realm provided by the Ermou streets allowed for the rec¬ 
ognition of specific differences—the elements which begin to form the 
outlines of individuais, distinguishing them from the group as a whole. 
These outlines may remain hazy; they need not be deep friendships, and 
indeed they probably often were not, but they do help to create a pub¬ 
lic life in which the individual can operate comfortably. The repetitive 
nature of these interactions, facilitated by the stable pattern of streets and 
intersections, allowed for this. 

This part of the city had fimctioned as the main bazaar area for cen- 
turies, and its material and spatial characteristics developed because of 
this location and fimction. It was once a riverbed, and the narrow and 
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twisting roads that were laid out here were originally unpaved market 
lanes that followed the course of the river. It was the main east-west 
route through the city, linking two city gates, so hans were established 
along its course. Plots in this market area were divided to create narrow 
lots. The wide doors fronting onto Ermou provided the main natural 
light for these narrow shops, and were often left open to the Street mak- 
ing the shopkeepers visible to passersby. The few squares and wide streets 
became places where vendors would establish themselves into recogniz- 
able patterns. People could be seen sitting outside of their shops, walking 
in the streets selling their goods, or resting in cafes during siesta. Thus 
trade considerations created this particular spatial configuration, and 
then the material reality of the spaces served to create a well-function- 
ing shared realm for the city—a space that allowed for visual recognition, 
contact and social negotiation. It was the praxis of the city that allowed 
for this. 

The second realm was that of institutions within or in close proxim- 
ity to this mixed area: cafes, taverns, or clubs that were segregated and 
were for the exclusive use of certain groups. These allowed for certain 
moments when one could withdraw from the shared realm. The third 
realm is that of the mahalle , neighborhoods or quarters that were most 
often ethnically segregated. This allowed for a complete retreat from 
the mixed, public life of the city into the comfort and familiarity of the 
mahalle. This can be connected to Lefebvre’s “private levei,” which is 
that of cc habitating.” It is important to State here that some of these 
neighborhoods, such as Tahtakale and Õmerye, were ethnically quite 
mixed and here the familiarity with neighbors also became a defining fea- 
ture of the mahalle , outside of ethnicity. A notable exception to this gen¬ 
eral pattern of ethnic segregation of residential areas were the hans\ they 
were places that were commercially, socially, and residentially mixed. 


Hans as Sites of Everyday Practices 

First built in Nicosia in 1572 with the Büyiik Han, this building type, 
also known as khan or earavanserai , was introduced to Cyprus by the 
Ottomans. Originally built to house brief, often overnight, stays of car- 
avans of traveling merchants, they included facilities such as fountains, 
sleeping rooms, and stables. There were nineteen hans in Nicosia’s 
walled city. Most were two stories in height, built around an open court- 
yard, and by the 1940s and 1950s were used for a variety of different 
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functions. The general plan of an Ottoman han consisted of a number 
of rooms built around a courtyard, often with an area for the storage of 
goods and the animais below, and sleeping rooms above on the second 
levei. In the early years of the British period, as hotels were first built, the 
hans began to attain new functions. 30 Visitors to Nicosia, coming from 
towns all over Cyprus to sell their goods, would stay in the hans , which 
housed long-term residents as well. 

The hans were among the most mixed institutions in Nicosia. 
Providing a much more intimate environment than Pantopolio, they 
were mixed residentially as well as commercially. Young men coming to 
Nicosia from the villages to apprentice or to find work would rent rooms 
in one of several such residential hans along the riverbed streets. 31 Õnder 
moved to Nicosia when he was a teenager in order to find work as a tai- 
lor. He lived on the second floor of Mustafa Çavu§’s Han from 1950- 
1952, going home to his village most weekends to do laundry, since 
there was very little water available in the han. There was no kitchen 
either, so Õnder would bring food back from his village, or often ate 
in Aççi SaliJTs restaurant, located just across the Street. This was a typi- 
cal urban relationship and almost every han had an associated restaurant 
and coffee shop. Life here differed greatly from the more comfortable 
life of the family home, and rooms were often shared by many. Õnder 
remembers one large unfurnished room in the corner of his han , shared 
by twenty people who would roll out their sleeping mats nightly. Still, he 
says that the years he spent here were the best of his life: “ hayatimhn en 
£füzel £fünler.» 

There was very little privacy in the hans , and many functions of daily 
living were shared with people from different communities. 32 Õnder 
recalled living together with both Greeks and Turks in the han , shar- 
ing a physically compact space and intermingling in the associated res¬ 
taurant. The hans reveal much about the everyday workings of a city in 
which informal ties and relations between the two communities existed 
within a certain physical structuring and spatial understanding of the city. 
The spatial and social structuring of life in the Ermou hans indicates that 
there was some degree of coexistence in the city, and this was not always 
unproblematic. Exemplary of the shared realm of the Ermou market- 
place, the hans worked not because they were idyllic settings of unity and 
brotherhood, but rather, they allowed for the complex social negotiation 
of difference. And, in fact, that is what made the shared streets of the 
marketplace so important to the fimctioning of the mixed city. 
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Of course, most of this complexity is invisible today, even though sev- 
eral hans remain accessible along the edges of the Buffer Zone. Their 
condition has been drastically altered, and there is litde to indicate that 
they were once such important components of urban life. After 1958, 
the intermingled nature of these hans , with their common courtyards 
and mixed residents, changed drastically. This part of the city became 
a dangerous border area where such buildings could no longer fiinc- 
tion in the same manner. For instance, Ayio Antoniou Htm , came to be 
used by the Turkish Cypriot Fighters. No longer fimctioning as a han 
for woodworkers and carpenters, with its restaurant and cafe closed, the 
han’s large courtyard was used as a parade ground for the Fighters. A 
canteen was located on the ground floor, perhaps in the same location 
as the former restaurant, and Fighters with families as well as Turkish - 
Cypriot refugees were housed on the second floor. Today this han 
remains in the inaccessible Buffer Zone area, north of the Turkish Forces 
CFL, and is still used for military fimctions, now by the Turkish army. 
Recent migrants from Turkey have settled into the former Fighter quar- 
ters, and their presence there is tolerated by the military although the 
Windows and terraces of their residences face directly onto the soldiers’ 
area below. 33 


The Loss of a Structure of Meaninjj 

While the walled city is mythologically depicted either as a space of com- 
prehensive coexistence or total separation, a closer investigation reveals 
a more complex urban structure; the city was composed of a number of 
realms of varying degrees of exclusion or integration. It is important to 
introduce this distinction into the discussion, as this is lacking in most 
depictions of the city. For example, a Greek-Cypriot text, Peaeeful Co¬ 
existence in Cyprus under British Rule , contains a photograph taken in 
the 195 Os at the Women’s Market of Greeks and Turks shopping side 
by side. This text uses such photographs to render the old city as a site 
of unity, prior to 1974. 34 Yet, these kinds of narratives leave out the 
forces that changed the city from the 195Os to 1974. Rather than stop- 
ping with such photographic “evidence,” it is necessary to continue to 
examine the resource of place, to trace the devolution of the city towards 
complete division. From the shopkeepers’ memories outlined above, 
it certainly does seem as if these streets contained a common way of 
life that was recognized by many—a world of recognizable faces and 
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images, a rhythm consisting of the regular flow of known sounds and 
daily patterns of movement, governed by a common clock. Halbwachs 
has argued that “Habits related to a specific physical setting resist the 
forces tending to change them.” 35 This understanding is limited by the 
assumption of the dynamics of a stable society. Different dynamics pre- 
sent in sites of conflict, and it is obvious that it was not possible to resist 
the forces that changed Nicosia from a mixed city to a divided city. The 
next section examines this slow process and the factors that changed this 
well-grounded way of life. 

The current material reality of the Buffer Zone represents the loss of a 
collective way of life. Here an entire web of streets, buildings, occupants, 
and sounds has been destroyed. While these streets are still in place, the 
mud-brick buildings that define their edges are eroding away. Signs have 
rusted, walls have collapsed, and the life that sustained these marketplace 
streets is gone. What has been lost is what Peter Loizos, in his study of 
the 1974 refugees from the Cypriot village of Argaki, has called a “struc- 
ture of meaning.” This refers not just to the loss of homes, but rather 
the loss of highly unique and particular homes, “in which most of their 
most important social experiences had taken place.” Loizos argues that 
a refugee can be given a new place to live, a new plot of land, or a new 
business, “but in the most profound sense, he cannot be given his home 
again.” 36 The same can be said of those who were forced to leave the 
Ermou streets—either in 1958, 1963, or 1974. What they cannot find 
again, what has been lost, is the common experience of the mixed city. 
The closure of these streets meant the disruption of the everyday lives of 
all Cypriots. It meant the loss of the smell of warm koullaria breakfast 
rolls sold on the Street, the rhythmic hammering of metal workers, the 
cries of the salep seller, the endless rounds of jokes about Kutsofannis, 
the crowds flowing into Pantopolio from two entrances in the north tmd 
the south, the end of quick drinks of cognac at Antonakis, and the end of 
long discussions under the shade of Platanos. What has been lost is not 
just this collective memory, but the collective city itself—the way of life 
that had existed in the shared realm of the Ermou marketplace. 


The Devolving City: 1955-1963 

The “structure of meaning” of Ermou involved a material framework 
that organized social experience. It also included the commercial foun- 
dation underlying and facilitating this way of life. The shopkeepers’ 
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narratives reveal a high levei of economic interdependence between the 
Greek and Turkish communities in Cyprus. Michael Attalides claims that 
among the crucial factors enabling coexistence between these communi¬ 
ties was the “inextricably interdependent patterns of economic and rit¬ 
ual relations. Indeed so inextricable are they that they survived until just 
before...l974.” 37 

Cooperation and integration can be seen in the composition of com- 
mercial institutions in the 1940s and 1950s. Turkish merchants had 
been members of the Cyprus Chamber of Commerce from its founding 
in 1927 until 1958, when a separate Turkish chamber was established. 38 
Trade unions were also well integrated. Pan-Cypriot Labour Federation 
(PEO) membership in 1958 included nearly 3500 Turks in cities across 
Cyprus, and Turkish was one of the union’s official languages. 39 While 
separate Turkish trade unions had been established in 1943 they had few 
members. Integration occurred at the informal levei as well. A review 
of the list importers in Cyprus published by the Colonial Secretary’s 
Office in 1945 reveals that 121 of 154 importers in Nicosia were Greek, 
roughly 78%. 40 Turkish merchants must have had business relations 
with these importers in order to obtain stock for their own shops, and 
indeed the personal testimonies of many of the shopkeepers attest to this 
important relationship. Murat, who owned a grocery near Pantopolio, 
had many regular Greek customers and purchased Wholesale goods from 
Greek importers up until 1963. Ali recalls that in the 1950s his custom¬ 
ers were around 75% Greek, 20% Turkish, and 5% Armenian. He also 
regularly purchased from Greek importers until 1958, when he began 
to import dried goods directly from Turkey. Classified advertisements 
by individual merchants in the back pages of the Cyprus Muil newspaper 
also illustrate these more informal means of distributing goods. 

Property and rental agreements demonstrate commercial integration. 
A large number of buildings were owned by the Evkaf, the legacy of an 
Ottoman institution that administers the properties of charitable founda- 
tions. The 1962 rental registers of two such foundations, the Mül Huk 
Vukiflar and the Muzdut Vuhflur\ show that they administered eighty- 
seven commercial properties in the marketplace streets in 1962, includ- 
ing twenty-five shops on Ermou Street, twenty-seven shops on Paphos 
Street, and seventeen shops on Arasta Street. 41 At the advent of the 
British period, Nicosia’s population was nearly evenly divided—49% 
Greek and 47% Turkish (see Table 3.1). However, by 1960 this had 
changed significantly, with Turks forming only 23% of Nicosia’s 
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Table 3.1 Population of Nicosia region by ethnicity 



1881 

1960 

2001 

2007 

Total population 

11,536 

95,515 



Greek 

5652 

66,860 

273,642 



49% 

70% 



Turkish 

5421 

21,968 


85,579 


47% 

23% 



Other 

461 

6686 

22,683 



4% 

7% 
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population. 42 While they were the minority, and certainly related to their 
position under the Ottoman administration, Turkish landowners owned 
a disproportionate amount of property on Ermou and the nearby streets, 
often renting to Greek merchants and businesses. 

These property rental agreements, along with the dependence of 
Turkish merchants on Greek importers, illustrates the symbiotic nature 
of this relationship. It is impossible to say which is of greater importance 
for a small business, the shop itself or the goods with which it is stocked; 
both are essential. Thus each group played its own particular role in the 
commercial topography of the Ermou marketplace—roles that each com¬ 
munity had found itself in due to the legacy of the Ottoman system of 
rule. According to Feride, cc people were happy living together. There 
was not much difference at that time. They [the Greeks] were not higher 
than us, we were on the same levei. We didn’t look up to them and they 
didn’t look down on us. They had schools, we had schools. They had 
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their churches, we had our mosques. They had shops, we had shops.” 
Yet, with the politicizadon of the two communides and the creation of 
separate municipalities these dependencies became difficult to maintain. 
Conditions were set for the outbreak of violence in Nicosia in 1958 and 
for the subsequent and ever-increasing separation of the two communi- 
ties. 43 Again, SimmePs discussion of “the stranger” is useful in analyzing 
the change in the nature of the relationship between Greeks and Turks in 
Cyprus. 

With the stranger one has only certain more general qualities in common, 
whereas the relation to more organically connected persons is based on the 
commonness of specific differences from merely general features . 44 

This can be used to interpret the changing nature of relations between 
shopkeepers from different communides. In their remembrances of these 
streets, shopkeepers spoke about “organically connected persons” such 
as Kutsofannis or Hadjigeorgos, and other well-known personalities. 
They spoke of the Aommonness of specific differences” such as “he was 
fat,” “he walked funny,” “he had a quick temper,” “he was good about 
extending credit.” These qualities later changed to “merely general fea¬ 
tures” about “the Greeks” or “the Turks” as the shopkeepers reminisced 
about later periods with statements such as “the Greeks were cunning” 
or “the Turks wanted too much.” It can be argued that it was the nature 
of the politicizadon of the Turkish community in Cyprus—in response to 
Greek mobilizations for Enosis — and the increasing separation of munici¬ 
pal space that caused a shift in the dynamics of personal relations, mov- 
ing those from the other community into the position of strangers. The 
above discussion illustrates that the two communides were fairly well 
economically integrated and, as Attalides has argued, the progressive sep¬ 
aration of the two communides was not “intrinsically linked to the given 
linguistic and cultural differences.” 45 Considering the cohesive elements 
in place at the start of the 19 5 Os—the shared urban life of the market- 
place and the integrated nature of the commercial structure —what were 
the factors that led to separation? 


1955-1958: Separation of Municipalities 

Acts of politically motivated violence had been occurring in Nicosia 
since 1 April 1955, the date of the first militant EOKA action against the 
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British. 46 Due to the tensions and the threat of violence between these 
two parties in the mid-1950s Ledra Street, the main north-south retail 
corridor, was nicknamed cc Murder Mile” by the British. The Colonial 
Government imposed a number of frequent and long lasting curfews 
on the city’s Greek population. At times entire sections of the city were 
cordoned off for months at a time. The scales shifted in the late 195Os 
with acts of aggression between Greeks and Turks, moving from Ledra 
Street to the Ermou marketplace and residential quarters in the old city. 
This change in the geography of violence greatly damaged the spatial and 
social structure of the marketplace. 

Richard Patrick, who served in Cyprus with the Canadian contingent 
of the peace-keeping forces and later undertook an exhaustive investi- 
gation of documents from the UN, the ROC, and the Turkish-Cypriot 
Administration, has argued that the Turkish-Cypriot community’s geo- 
political goals were founded as defensive reactions to demands for Enosis. 
In the 1950s Turkish-Cypriot political organizations were “largely elite 
phenomenon.” Attalides argues that in the 195Os encouragement from 
Turkey and the perception of a threat from the Greek-Cypriots led to 
the development of a Turkish nationalist movement in Cyprus. 47 It was 
in 1955, when these conditions materialized, that the Cyprus Turkish 
National Union Party was renamed the Cyprus is Turkish Party. 48 

The origin of this new political environment in Cyprus cannot be 
extricated from geopolitical concerns: the reluctance of the British to 
relinquish their base in the Eastern Mediterranean, 49 and Turkey’s con¬ 
cerns with the possibility of having Greece at their doorstep, just 65 km 
from their Southern coastline. Geopolitical maneuverings managed to 
cause a shift in the political topography of Nicosia’s Turkish community 
and had drastic impacts on the Ermou streets and the businesses and 
interpersonal relationships grounded there. Between May and June 1958 
intensified violence erupted between the two communities: trade union - 
ists were murdered and left-wing clubs, frequented by these joint unions, 
were burnt down. In 1958 the membership of the previously unpopu- 
lar Turkish trade unions increased from 1137 members to 4829. The 
Turkish Resistance Organization (TMT) was founded in 1957 and has 
been implicated in playing a large role in the dissolution of these unions 
and in the intimidation of individual shopkeepers and merchants. 50 

Turkish-Cypriots also became players in the EOKA-British con- 
flict through the creation of the Auxiliary Police Force by the British. 51 
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Known as the Komtmdo unit, it was intended to counter EOKA activities 
and was staffed entirely by Turkish-Cypriots. Attalides accounts that: 

The real intercommunal bitterness only extended to the grass roots when 
killing started. The leaders of EOKA, no matter how unrealistic in other 
ways, were initially careful to keep the Turkish-Cypriots out of the armed 
conflict. The British Colonial Government thought otherwise....Naturally 
one of the auxiliary policemen was soon killed during an EOKA attack. 
The death of the policemen resulted in Turkish-Cypriot riots, and, during 
1958, perhaps for the first time in the history of Cyprus, a situation arose 
where to be an ordinary Turk or Greek going about one’s own business, 
might involve danger from the other side. 52 

Tensions had been growing, and perhaps the death of the policeman 
simply provided a spark which served to ignite several months of vio- 
lence in the Ermou streets, creating a new kind of animosity and suspi- 
cion between the two communities. Thus, geopolitical concerns, filtered 
down through a variety of mechanisms, manifested as tensions in the site 
where the two communities were the most intermingled. The location of 
violence shifted from Ledra Street to the more intimate environment of 
the marketplace—no longer directed at outsiders, but at neighbors. 

Soon thirty fires were burning in Greek premises in Nicosia. The narrow 
lanes leading to the Turkish sector were dense with smoke through which 
little knots of Greeks stumbled, choking and shouting. Windows cracked 
across and splintered in the heat, roofs fell in with a crash, sending up a 
column of sparks; palm trees blazed like torches. 53 

Headlines from the Turkish press in July of 1958 reveal that the gen¬ 
eral political insecurity felt throughout Cyprus was particularly affecting 
the Ermou marketplace through specific acts of vandalism and violence 
aimed at disrupting the commercial life of the city. Çirakli, the popular 
Turkish sweets merchant on Ermou, owned a nearby factory which was 
bombed on July 11, 1958, injuring four Turkish workers. 54 On July 12 
Irfan Hussein’s large retail store on Ermou was bombed. 55 The Greek- 
Cypriot Olympiakos football club, at the foot of Ermou, was also burned 
down. The four Ali Riza Brothers, who owned a number of shops on 
Ermou, and nearly an entire Street of houses in the Õmerye neighbor- 
hood, published a letter to the British governor in the newspaper on July 
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8, 1958 asking for help in protecting these buildings from numerous 
arson attempts. 56 

Barricades were put up to separate the two groups and to keep vio- 
lence under control. Patterns of movement through the city were dis- 
rupted and workers and shopkeepers were kept from going to their 
homes or places of businesses, as described in this newspaper report from 
July 8, 1958: 

According to what we have learned, the Turks living in the Tahtakale 
neighborhood have been left to face new difficulties. According to one 
of our readers, there is a passageway through a han, in the same area as 
the barbed wire barrier, that was used to enter the neighborhood. In the 
last few days this has been closed by the soldiers...in the Ayios Kasianos 
neighborhood, Turks trying to enter the Turkish area are exposed to wild 
Rums 57 who attacked them with sticks and stones. 58 

While the name of the han is not given, it can be deduced from the loca- 
tion presented in this account that it was likely Mustafa Çavu§’s Han, 
where Õnder had lived from 1950-1952, sharing this space with many 
Greeks. It is easy to imagine that the intermingled nature of these hans , 
with their common courtyards and mixed residents, changed drastically 
in this period. Clearly, from the language used in the Turkish press at this 
time, such as “wild Rums,” [Greeks], this part of the city had become 
a dangerous border area where hans could no longer function in the 
same way. There was a significant change in language and the manner of 
speaking about place at this time. Many Street names were changed and 
the former Gothic cathedral, which had been known for centuries as the 
Aya Sofya Mosque, was renamed the Selimiye Mosque in 1958. A large 
cinema near Ermou was renamed the Taksim Cinema; taksim is Turkish 
for partition. 59 

At the end of two months of arson, destruction and murder in 
Nicosia, íifty-six Greeks and íifty-three Turks had died. 60 Even after 
order was restored and negotiations were underway for the eventual 
independence of a united Cyprus, the city was left divided in crucial 
ways. In the wake of the 1958 riots, Nicosia had effectively split apart 
and it was clear that it had become organized as two separate munici- 
palities. A report from Sir Hugh Foot, the British governor, dated July 
3, 1958 informs London that de facto separation of municipalities had 
occurred, and joint use of markets in Nicosia had ended. 61 The tone of 
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this article regarding Pantopolio in the Turkish press on July 1, 1958 is 
telling of the increasing territorial claims being staked in the once mixed 
commercial center: 

The Lefko^a Municipal Market, which had been closed for the last three 
weeks, opened yesterday...numerous British soldiers with machine guns 
and billy clubs can also be found occupying the market...The market’s 
Rum shop owners appear to be gone...I met with the Turkish butchers 
and green grocers who had the chance to settle back into their old shops 
again...The Turkish owners say that the market already belonged to the 
Evkaf, and therefore it has always been Turkish. They also made the point 
that there are four municipal markets in the Rum areas, and therefore the 
Rums should not claim a right on this market. 62 

Thus after 1958 the Greek butchers and grocers never again sold their 
goods in Pantopolio. Several major Ermou marketplace institutions 
including Pantopolio and the hans were irretrievably transformed. The 
politicization of the communities and the separation of municipalities 
turned Greeks and Turks in Nicosia, suddenly, into “strangers.” This 
was facilitated by the removal of the marketplace streets from the urban 
structure, streets where “general qualities in common,” or “commonness 
of specific differences” were witnessed on a daily basis. The intercom- 
munal violence lasted for only two months, but the damage to the city 
was much more permanent. The topography of the Ermou streets was 
transformed by the beginnings of division —demarcated by fences, barri- 
ers, and patrolling military groups—giving visual expression to the sepa¬ 
ration of the two communities. Like a zipper pulling apart, the Ermou 
streets became divided as Turkish-Cypriot businesses relocated north and 
Turkish-Cypriot residents of these streets left their homes as refugees. 


EOKA and TMT Disrupt the Commercial Topography 

In the context of this changing commercial topography, attempts by 
the shopkeepers to maintain their long-standing ties with importers 
and merchants from the other community were made difficult by pres- 
sure from separatist groups. Numerous sources have claimed that it was 
in the interest of both TMT and EOKA to disrupt the existing coop- 
erative commercial system in Cyprus. 63 The late 195Os saw the intro- 
duction of the Türk^ten Türk’e Kampanyasi , or the “From Turks to 
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Turks Campaign,” which discouraged business ties with Greek custom- 
ers, impor ters, and merchants. 64 Murat recalls having signiíicandy fewer 
Greek customers in the years that this campaign was running. He had 
been allowed to continue to order goods from his Greek supplier, but 
íirst needed permission from the TMT for each item ordered. He recalls 
an incident when he had permission to order twenty baskets of pasta 
from his supplier, but had instead received twenty-one baskets; he was 
fined twenty Cyprus Pounds by the TMT. Murat attests that it was “teh- 
likeli ,” dangerous, to do business with Greeks in these years. 65 The TMT 
punished those who did not comply with their fines and regulations 
in order to dissuade dissent. Sevgül Uludag writes about her father’s 
experiences: 

...in the 50 s, during the days of ‘nationalism’ and TanaticisnT, my father 
Niyazi started getting ‘warnings’ from the TMT and the Denktash regime. 
‘You have to stop your friendship with Greek-Cypriots’ he was told. He 
refiised...They asked him to join the underground movement TMT - he 
refused....The punishment was severe: íirst imprisonment, then when he 
had a heart attack, they had to take him out of prison unwillingly. 66 

Many alluded to the fact that in these years there were “unseen eyes” 
watching the daily practices of merchants and shoppers alike, creating 
an environment in which Turks were unable to make individual choices 
about where to shop. Feride recalls, sometime before 1963, going 
to Ledra Street to buy shoes and a matching bag for a party later that 
evening. She paid nine Cyprus Pounds, by check, for these items. Upon 
returning home, her husband said to her, “y° u went to Ledra Street.” 
“Yes,” she responded. He again stated, “you P a id nine pounds.” “Yes, 
how did you know,” she asked. Somebody had seen her shopping in 
this area, and had reported her. TMT intimidation took various forms: 
fines, imprisonment, reprisals against shopkeepers, and surveillance. All 
of these were part of an attack on the continuation of everyday life in the 
city. It was not possible for individuais to maintain normal commercial 
relations either as shoppers, merchants, or workers. 

Others told of less specific instances where it became clear that the 
normal commercial ties between Greeks and Turks were becoming 
strained. Christos had regularly gone to a Turkish grocer to buy sugar 
for making syrups in his pharmacy. He could not recall exactly when or 
why he stopped going there, but he knew that it must have been after 
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the EOKA movement started; “after 1955 it was not easy to find yourself 
in those [Turkish] quarters.” Giorgos recalls a time in the 1950s when 
he was out for a bowl of pncha with a Turkish girl—not quite his girl- 
friend, but not quite just a friend either. The owner of the restaurant 
was pleased to serve them, but at the same time worried for their safety. 
Giorgos did not feel scared because he was well known in the commu- 
nity; “my half self was with them—with the Turks.” But such a sense 
of comfort, and the common, everyday act of sharing a bowl of soup in 
a restaurant on that side of town, soon became impossible. The formal 
and informal initiatives described above invaded all aspects of daily life, 
and undoubtedly played a major role in disrupting these daily practices, 
as communities retreated into what soon carne to marked as their own 
territories. 

As these narratives illustrate, the everyday activities of business or 
shopping were becoming strangely uncomfortable in the formerly mixed 
areas of Nicosia. In the late 195Os, responding to political pressure and 
insecurity, Turkish merchants and residents began to leave the Ermou 
marketplace for the north of Lefkoça. Some were persuaded to move by 
the TMT, and others were forced to leave in the aftermath of the riots of 
1958. While Ermou Street was mainly commercial in nature, there were 
residences here as well. The changes to this part of the city meant not 
only the loss of their places of business but, for some Turks, it marked 
the beginning of a long period as refugees. For Volkan it meant leav- 
ing his family home on Ermou Street—the home with a paved courtyard, 
lemon tree, and a back garden shared with neighboring relatives. Others 
in the neighborhood would sit in chairs in open doorways as the ever- 
present Street vendors walked by selling iced almonds and jasmine in the 
summer, and sahlep in the winter. For many of these Turks, 1958 marked 
the beginning of a span of many years of living in crowded conditions 
and sharing houses with relatives or friends. 67 

After Volkan’s family left in 1958 they were never able to return. Even 
if they had felt comfortable moving back to Õmerye it would have been 
impossible since their home had been taken over by Greek-Cypriot mil- 
itants. It may have been among the buildings used as one of seventy- 
five watchposts that were put up along the Mason-Dixon line in the late 
1950s, “manned day and night.” 68 

For many Turks of Nicosia the mid-1950s were a period of major 
changes in their patterns of living and working, as Õnder’s experience 
illustrates. When he íirst carne to Nicosia from his village, living in 
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Mustafa Çavuç’s Han, he worked for a Greek tailor near Onassagorou 
Street in the Greek quarter, but left his employment in 1955. This was 
not due to problems with his boss, but rather because business was slow 
in those early days of EOKA activity. He then rented a shop near Ermou, 
working there as a tailor from 1955 until he finally left in 1957, relocat- 
ing north to Kyrenia Street because he felt that Ermou was no longer 
safe. He recalls that in those years on Ermou, rather than spending the 
siesta time at a cafe or restaurant he would stay in his shop, sleeping with 
his hands draped over his sewing machine, because the atmosphere on 
the Street was very tense. This was a general pattern that slowly restruc- 
tured the composition of the marketplace in the late 195Os, as many 
shopkeepers left Ermou, relocating their businesses further north in the 
Turkish districts. While many Greek-Cypriots today see 1974 as the date 
when this part of the city changed, it is clear the division was the result 
of a slow process of change that began in the 195Os. 

The politicization and polarization of the two communities, as well as 
separation into two municipal structures, resulted in the growing spatial 
segregation of Greeks and Turks. At the start of the 1950s these mer- 
chants operated within in a commercial system that featured symbiotic 
ties between the two groups—ties between importers and shopkeepers, 
and between renters and tenants. While tensions certainly must have 
existed, there was no positioning of one group as inferior or superior in 
this system. The unravelling of commercial ties could perhaps have been 
overcome, or at least tempered, by individual initiatives to maintain exist- 
ing business ties. But the political groups on each side prevented this, 
intruding into everyday practices, including shopping, frequenting a 
favorite restaurant on the other side of the city, or spending the siesta 
hours at an outdoor cafe. At the end of the 195Os it is clear that physical 
division had taken root in Nicosia; but the importance of the division of 
the commercial structure must not be understated. 

With independence in 1960, diplomatic negotiations led to a new 
constitution. This created a legislative branch that consisted of a house 
of representatives and two communal chambers, each with exclusive 
legal power regarding religious, educational, and cultural matters in their 
communities. The constitution stipulated a Greek-Cypriot President 
and a Turkish-Cypriot Vice-President, each with veto power that was 
exercised frequently, immobilizing the government. This constitution 
also institutionalized ethnic division in the body of the city through the 
allowance for separate municipalities and separate communal chambers. 69 
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In many ways this institutional framework, along with the breakdown of 
the commercial center of the city, set the tone for increasingly strained 
relations between the two communities in the three short years of the 
republic, leading to the creation of an urban enclave in Nicosia from 
1963 to 1974. 


The Enclaved City: 1963-1974 

This arguably unworkable constitution contributed to a number of major 
controversies from 1960 to 1963. Among the most contentious was the 
issue of separate municipalities, 70 provided for in the constitution follow- 
ing their provisional creation in 1958 and recognition by the Colonial 
Administration in 1959. 71 In a provocative move, on November 30, 

1963 Archbishop Makarios, President of the Republic, proposed thirteen 
amendments to the constitution. Led by Vice-President Fazil Küçiik, 
Turkish-Cypriots who felt that their guaranteed rights as a minority 
population were threatened by these proposals, responded by withdraw- 
ing from the government. It is against this backdrop of municipal and 
constitutional instability and mutual suspicion that open violence again 
broke out on December 21, 1963. The period of December 21-30— 
known as Kanh Noel , or Bloody Christmas, by Turkish-Cypriots—was 
marked by fighting in Nicosia in which seventy-nine people, íifty-eight of 
them Turkish-Cypriot, were killed. Versions of exactly what happened on 
December 21 differ greatly between communities. According to Patrick, 
violence broke out when an angry Turkish-Cypriot crowd surrounded 
a Greek-Cypriot police patrol. One policeman and two Turkish-Cypriot 
civilians were killed. Following this criticai incident, “The struggle devel- 
oped into one of overt violence. The initiative fell from the hands of the 
politicians and was taken up by the communal paramilitary forces.” 72 

On December, 23 the Greek-Cypriot administration disconnected 
telephone Service to Turkish-Cypriot neighborhoods in Nicosia and put 
up road blocks. The Greek-Cypriot forces were on the verge of overrun- 
ning the Turkish-Cypriot quarters, and easily would have done so if it 
was not for Turkey threatening to intervene. On December 25 Makarios 
accepted a cease-íire and by December 30 British troops began patrol- 
ling Nicosia. This marked the end of major incidents of Street fighting, 
however smaller acts of violence continued to occur, and by August 

1964 thirty more Cypriots were killed in Nicosia and an additional 
thirty to fourty, mostly Turkish-Cypriots, abducted on their journeys to 
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or from Nicosia. In March 1964 the UN Peacekeeping Force in Cyprus 
(UNFICYP) was created to patrol the Buffer Zone that divides the island 
and the city. 73 Again, it was in the Ermou streets that the intercommunal 
violence began, but this time these streets became formal, legally sanc- 
tioned and militarized lines of division (Fig. 3.10). 

These events marked the beginning of the enclave period, which 
lasted until 1974, when most Turkish-Cypriots gathered together in 
guarded and fortified enclaves, the largest in Lefkoça. The enclaves cov- 
ered approximately 5% of the island’s territory, and were administered 
separately. The rest of Nicosia and the island remained under ROC con- 
trol by the Greek-Cypriots. 74 In Nicosia this meant the institution of an 
economic blockade by the Greek-Cypriot administration on the enclave, 
the complete withdrawal of Turkish-Cypriots from the common life of 
the Ermou streets, and the development of a completely separate civic 
structure in Lefkoça. This all began with the official demarcation of the 
Green Line. On December 28, 1963, British Major-General Peter Young 
met with the British High Commissioner as well as representatives from 
both communities. Also present was Brigadier Michael Harbottle who 
writes: 

Time and time again [General Young’s] green chinagraph pencil retraced 
the line across the tale of his field map, only to be rubbed out and changed 
in direction to suit the requirements of one side or the other. At last the 
pencil wavered no more - and the Green Line was finally and irrevoca- 
bly drawn. Little did anyone at that table that night, least of all General 
Young, think that the green ribbon of chinagraph would become a divid- 
ing line between Turk and Greek-Cypriot in Nicosia across which neither 
would step voluntarily for four years; an unremitting obstacle to progress 
towards normalization between the two communities. 75 

Although designed as a temporary measure, once the green line was 
demarcated through the marketplace streets it had lasting consequences 
for the city, distorting existing urban relationships forever. The Green 
Line became the Southern edge of the enclave of Lefkoça. Sevgul Uludag 
was one of those in Nicosia’s Turkish community living along the edges 
of this line in the neighborhood of Çaglayan, just outside of the walls: 

In 1963, I was only five years old when barricades were being built....I 
remember soldiers coming to fill bags with...sand and creating makeshift 
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Fig. 3.10 A D ay in the Town. Busy streets and green line. The minaret of the 
Aya Sofya/Selimiye Mosque appears in the background. Photograph from The 
Press and Information Office Archive, 25B.106-013 Ministry of the Interior, 
Republic of CyprusRepublic of Cyprus (ROC) 

barricades to divide the city of Nicosia...We went inside the walled city 
to find a ‘safer place’ away from our homes. To live in a room for some 
months with twenty-five other persons. To sleep on the floor... .Months 
later, when we returned to our house, our Street was no longer whole: 
there was a barricade and our Street had a ‘dead end.’ 76 
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During the initial eight months of violence in 1963-1964, Turkish- 
Cypriots from ninety-eight villages moved to the enclaves. 77 The 
Turkish-Cypriot administration and the TMT were not caught unpre- 
pared. They had been planning their defenses, anticipating intercom- 
munal riots, kidnappings, and terror killings—as had taken place under 
EOKA in the 195Os. “Turkish-Cypriot planners therefore concentrated 
on preparations for sealing off Turkish-Cypriot quarters in the larger 
towns from Greek-Cypriot mobs and snipers....” 78 The Greek-Cypriots, 
cautious not to provoke Turkey with direct military action, economi- 
cally targeted these areas in order to suffocate their resistance. These 
economic sanctions were applied through a number of mechanisms and 
included the restriction of Turkish-Cypriot movement; the rationing of 
food, clothing, and fuel into the enclaves; and the blockade of “strategic 
materiais.” 79 

These measures served to bolster attempts made by the TMT in the 
195Os to establish an independent economy in the Turkish areas. The 
economic sanctions fimctioned to support efforts by the separatists to 
break apart the marketplace and its web of relations. The presence of a 
large number of refugees meant that the Turkish-Cypriot authorities had 
to respond to their needs, 80 leading to an increased dependence on the 
TMT, and, with the greatest consequence for the future, on Turkey, for 
their economic needs. 81 For the Turkish-Cypriot shopkeepers this meant 
importing goods from Turkey rather than from their established Greek- 
Cypriot trade partners, as this would have meant more regulations and 
stricter Controls due to the blockade. Thus, the structure of the enclave 
was greatly influenced by the conditions imposed by the Greek-Cypriots 
from 1963-1974. The secession of the enclave, and the official response 
to this, resulted in the worst possible structure for the city. In many ways 
it was the exact opposite of the structuring of the Ermou marketplace 
streets, which prior to 1963 housed the everyday life that had made the 
continuity of intercommunal relations possible. And it was exactly such 
everyday practices, already weakened by their divorce from the frame- 
work of the shared realm, that were targeted during this period. 


The Blockade and Life in the Enclaves 

The initial chãos was quickly structured into a new kind of order that 
defined life in the enclaves for the next decade. By the spring of 1964, 
Vice-president Küçiik was heading the new General Committee for 
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the Turkish-Cypriot administration based in Lefkoça, 82 and the TMT 
also joined with elected ofíicials in organizing life in the enclaves. 83 
Responding to Greek-Cypriot measures—telephone lines had been cut 
in 1963 and postal workers were banned from entering the Turkish 
areas—new municipal Services were established. 84 After nearly one year, 
in November 1964, the Greek-Cypriot authorities eased restrictions 
on movement from the enclaves. Prior to this date only one to twenty 
Turkish-Cypriots had been allowed to exit the Lefkoça enclave per day, 
but just a few months later there were on average 800-900 Turkish- 
Cypriots passing in and out daily, “subject to rigorous searches for strate- 
gic goods.” 85 Despite this increased traffic, relations with Greek-Cypriots 
were heavily impacted as Uludag describes: 

This was the time when the separation of the two communities was begin- 
ning to be implemented - anything that was common was becoming a 
sin. Even speaking Greek was a sin or listening to Greek songs. We would 
hear stories of people being punished for listening to Greek songs on the 
radio. Shopping from Greek-Cypriots was banned. We would hear stories 
of people being beaten up just because they had gone to the Greek sector 
of Nicosia to buy something. Once, they even followed and tried to beat 
up my mother but the shop owner, a Greek-Cypriot, saved her by leading 
her out from the back door. This was the time of the shaping of separation, 
later to take root in the minds of the people. 86 

While the two communities had begun to pull apart after 1958, as the 
shopkeepers’ narratives attest, these ties, though strained to their limits, 
still had not broken completely. After 1963, however, the kinds of inci- 
dents discussed by Uludag led to increasing distance between the two 
groups. Although physical restrictions on movement were lifted at the 
end of 1964, Turkish-Cypriots still remained conspicuously absent from 
the formerly shared marketplace. This can partly be linked to the forma- 
tion of a new kind of solidarity amongst Turkish-Cypriots, as described 
by Bryant and Hatay: 

...existing alongside this real suffering...was something else: a world apart, 
in which the exceptional life lived in the enclaves was normalized and 
where, indeed, their isolation produced a certain form of enjoyment.. .Not 
only were they “all together” but social and economic differences were 
flattened...There were beauty contests, bicycle races, and an abundance of 
sports teams. Stadiums filled equally for soccer matches and pole-vaulting 
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contests. Cinemas showed the latest Turkish íilms, and famous artists came 
from Turkey to boost Turkish-Cypriots’ morale. They also performed in 
the cinemas, which became the center of Turkish-Cypriot social life, along 
with mücahit gasinolan (fighters clubs). Even in 1968, when restrictions 
on movement eased, Turkish-Cypriots remained in their enclaves and 
refused to allow entry to their Greek neighbors. 87 

This period saw the formation of a new urban structure. Turkish- 
Cypriots frequented Ermou with much less regularity. Greek-Cypriots 
could no longer go to Arasta for ParseglTs kebabs or for a bowl of pacha, 
and Turkish-Cypriots were much less likely to frequent the patisseries on 
Ledra or stroll around Eleftheria Square. As Turkish-Cypriots withdrew, 
alternatives to previously shared commercial spaces, such as Pantopolio, 
were established elsewhere. Thus the commercial and social life of the 
city began to pull away from the center, now a dangerous frontier zone, 
and was re-established elsewhere. 

Until it ended in March 1968, the Greek-Cypriot blockade against 
“strategic materiais” had perhaps the greatest impact on the daily lives of 
the residents of the enclaves. For Murat, daily business interactions with 
his Greek-Cypriot suppliers certainly became much more complicated 
during this period. He recalls a shipment of ten tons of watermelons that 
he had ordered from a Greek-Cypriot supplier. Before the authorities 
allowed the truck to enter the enclave, every single watermelon had to 
be unloaded from the truck and checked to make sure there were no 
weapons hidden inside the truck, or inside of the watermelons. Murat 
also remembers the prohibition of prosaic items such as buttons or 
khaki-colored clothing. These measures had debilitating effects on the 
daily practices of individuais. Here the question arises: Were the authori¬ 
ties really looking for weapons in these watermelons, or was the broader 
intention of these kinds of searches to further damage the everyday 
life of the city? According to Andrew Boroweic, a journalist who cov- 
ered Cyprus for three decades, the blockade was designed to weaken the 
political will of the Turkish-Cypriots. While it hurt them economically, it 
also served to strengthen political resistance. “And it was then that the 
cleavage between the communities became painfully accentuated, some- 
thing that myriad subsequent efforts at negotiation and compromise 
failed to heal.” 88 

The Turkish-Cypriot shopkeepers often refer to life in Lefkoça during 
this period as being “Gaza gibi,” or “just like Gaza.” They remember 
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it as a period of great hardship, when they were largely trapped in the 
landlocked enclave of Lefkoça, not even able to journey to the nearby 
Kyrenia coast, a mere 25 km away. “[1963] was the last time that we 
went to Kyrenia for five years. Can you image—to be trapped in this 
city for five years,” remembers Feride. Many Turkish-Cypriots speak of 
this period as one of suffocation, when they felt trapped and unable to 
breathe. No doubt such feelings were amplified by these attacks on daily 
life. 

Certainly, the complete restructuring of the accessibility and eco- 
nomic workings of the city affected Greek-Cypriots as well, although, 
for the most part, their community did not suffer as refngees until 
1974 89 xhose Greek-Cypriots with shops on the other side of the Green 
Line lost access to their places of business. Alekos recalls going with 
his brother in 1964 to retrieve goods left behind in their construction 
materiais shop near the Pantzaros Han off of Paphos Street. They were 
deterred by five armed militants as they were loading the truck. They left 
the goods in the store and quickly drove off, never able to return. They 
had to rebuild their business from scratch in another location. The mar- 
ketplace had become a dangerous border area, marked by a frontier men- 
tality, as described in this account written by Brigadier Harbottle, Chief 
of Staff of the UNFICYP from 1966-1968: 

The Danes [UNFICYP soldiers] were primarily responsible for that part 
of Nicosia where the Green Line runs through its narrow back streets of 
bazaar shops and cramped mud-brick houses, occupied often by more than 
one family. Mostly it is Turks on one side and Greeks on the other, but in 
places they are inextricably mixed. It is between this close confrontation of 
houses and shops that the Danish soldiers have to patrol and stand guard 
day and night...on the Greek side of the Street the bazaar traders continue 
to do business. 

This was a period of great transition on Ermou. Sotiris, who had opened 
his shop in 1957 left in 1965. He stayed for a few years after the events 
of 1963, but was eventually driven away by “shootings on the Street and 
fires set by the Turks.” According to the shopkeepers, the eastern end of 
Ermou Street was partially closed off after 1963, causing many Greek- 
Cypriot shopkeepers to relocate. Antonis had a novelty shop near the 
Southern entrance to Pantopolio from 1952-1963. He then moved to 
the other side of Goldsmiths Street in 1963, staying until 1974, running 
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his shop from a strange location in the city, surrounded by streets that 
were cordoned off. From here, a few shopkeepers operated in an island 
of commercial activity surrounded by the beginnings of a no-man’s land. 
The entire nature of this part of the city changed from an intimate realm 
of small shops and known faces to a tense and dangerous strip on the 
edge of everyday life—the frontier. The Greek-Cypriots continued to use 
Ermou—albeit in a condition that differed greatly from the original— 
while Turkish-Cypriots were absent. Once a border becomes a frontier it 
loses its flexibility; and indeed, even after the easing of tensions in 1967, 
the marketplace streets were unable to rebound. 


The Resilience of Commercial Ties 

Despite the presence of this frontier, traffic across the Green Line con¬ 
tinued up until 1974, and increased after the easing of intercommunal 
tensions in 1967. 90 From 1968 onwards, unemployment in the enclaves, 
as well as a lack of sufficient labor in the south, led Greek-Cypriots to 
employ an increasing number of Turkish-Cypriots. Figures from the 
ROC Ministry of Fabour in 1970 show that of the Turkish-Cypriot 
workforce of 45,000, some 5,000 were employed by Greek-Cypriot 
companies outside of the enclaves. Of the 4,000 that worked as seasonal 
laborers, 3,000 were employed in the south. And of the 8,000 Turkish- 
Cypriots who were self-employed, nearly 5,000 had cooperative relations 
with Greek-Cypriot businessmen. 91 Murat certainly maintained some 
degree of commercial cooperation with Greek-Cypriots. Other Turkish- 
Cypriots continued to clandestinely shop from Greek-Cypriot merchants. 
Petros had maintained his glassware shop on the accessible section of 
Ermou. He recalls that Turkish-Cypriots continued to shop with him 
during this period. They would move the wires that blockaded the end 
of the F-shaped lane off of Goldsmiths’ Street and come to his store: 
“The Turks used to come, slow, slow, safe, safe.” One Saturday in July 
1974, the last before Turkish troops landed on the island, he remem- 
bers taking 96 Cyprus Pounds in revenue from Turkish-Cypriot cus- 
tomers. According to Patrick, a reintegrating trend could be witnessed 
between Cypriots, which was resisted by the leadership of each side. 
“But the reintegration was also taking place on a very significant levei, 
the economic one.” 92 It must not be forgotten that the economic system 
that had bonded them was one that had developed over a large num¬ 
ber of years, and the measures instituted by the authorities and separatist 
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groups in 1958, and then again in 1963, were recent interjections into 
this system—a system that was interwoven with a certain way of life and 
a particular understanding and structuring of the public and private life 
of the city. 


A Line Becomes a Boeder 

If the border had not been solidified in 1974, would this reintegrating 
trend have worked to eventually knit the city back together? Would the 
commercial ties that had existed between Greeks and Turks in Cyprus 
have been able to reintegrate the Ermou marketplace? This was unable 
to occur because of the institutionalization of the Green Line and the 
United Nations Buffer Zone—temporary Solutions that became embed- 
ded in the body of the city due to political developments. According to 
Brigadier Harbottle, writing in 1970: 

in its conception, the Line was an immediate measure to separate the con- 
testants and to ensure a workable cease-fire arrangement, thereby putting 
an end at least in Nicosia to the Wholesale murdering of innocent women 
and children. It was never meant to be anything but a temporary measure, 
and certainly was never intended to acquire such a protracted international 
significance...Whatever the Line may have become, it is a result of having 
been used to achieve political ends and not the purposes for which it was 
originally designed...In the view of UNFICYP, the Green Line has ceased 
to be viable or even sensible, but to the Greeks it remains a cordon stmi- 
taire and to the Turks a living symbol of partition. 93 

What makes a line on a piece of paper into a real border? This involves 
more than putting up physical markers and restricting movement. The 
discussion of developments in Nicosia from 1950 to 1974 has illustrated 
that the city had the ability to resist complete division —as it did up until 
1974. Even the economic sanctions, the blockade, and the pressure from 
separatist organizations were not able to truly solidify this line and make 
it impermeable. This fact of resilience stands as the strongest possible 
evidence attesting to the capacity of the urban framework of Nicosia to 
allow for the coexistence of diverse populations. The fact that Turkish- 
Cypriots and Greek-Cypriots were still working together—even after the 
establishment of an urban frontier—indicates that the city was well able 
to facilitate a mixed population. It worked as a mixed city because of 
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the simultaneous existence of multiple realms which allowed for varying 
degrees of interaction or separation in the public life of the city. Of these, 
the shared realm of the Ermou marketplace was crucial in that it pro- 
vided a space that allowed for secondary familiarity, presenting opportu- 
nities for contact and participation in common daily activities with those 
from other communities. This was not necessarily a realm in which deep, 
lasting friendships were founded, but rather one that allowed people to 
view those from the other community as individuais, rather than as an 
undifferentiated mass of “strangers.^ 

It did this by providing a streetscape that was not anonymous, but 
one that was commonly known for distinct features and widely recogniz- 
able landmarks. It was governed by a common clock—a clock around 
which the rituais and repetitive daily practices of urban life were organ- 
ized. Urban institutions such as Pantopolio and the hans embodied these 
kinds of practices and relations. The use of Ermou Street as a market¬ 
place created a very particular spatial configuration in the heart of the 
city—one of narrow lots, wide doorways, recognizable patterns, open- 
ness, and visibility. In turn, the material reality of these streets served 
to create a welTfunctioning shared realm for the city. This served as a 
framework in which characters, sounds, known institutions, and daily 
rhythms were located—a framework that allowed for visual recognition, 
contact, and social negotiation. 

To return now to the question of how an abstract line on paper trans- 
forms into an impermeable border, the material that has been excavated 
from the Ermou streets suggests that this was accomplished by remov- 
ing the threshold of exchange from the city. It was the breakdown of 
this realm that I would argue contributed significantly to the devolution 
of the whole city. This was facilitated by a series of responses, made by 
the authorities of both communities, that weakened and decimated this 
structuring of the city by successively removing possibilities for contin- 
ued cooperation. This back and forth, this eventual retreat from the pub¬ 
lic marketplace and the collective life of the Ermou streets progressively 
damaged the city—creating a succession of dents in both its urban fab- 
ric as well as in its underlying social and commercial structure. Again, it 
must be emphasized that these conclusions are the result of an investiga- 
tion into the realm of materiality and memory. This has allowed move- 
ment past the deadlock of divergent official historical narratives, which 
have by now become a major component of the Cyprus conflict. The 
shopkeepers’ memories of the praxis of the city challenge the heavily 
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entrenched narratives that present a certain image of the city’s past incar- 
nation. From the study of these streets emerges a clearer picture of the 
reality of everyday life, revealing that the city did not break apart sud- 
denly, but through a slow process of change, elucidated spatially, that ate 
away at the mixed city. 

When conflict disrupts the distinct patterns of inhabitation related to 
place, the nature of the space shared with the other group can be “for- 
gotten”—transforming memories of this realm of urban experience, and 
distorting remembrances of these differing leveis of sharing and segre- 
gation in the city. Whereas this differential access to the city, previously 
understood points of inclusion or exclusion, was an unquestioned aspect 
of the given reality of the praxis of the city, conflict has distorted mem¬ 
ories about the nature of this shared space. The next chapter examines 
how memories of urban praxis are affected by various forces. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Reserve of Forgetting 


How were personal memories of the Everyday City, the Devolving City, 
and the Enclaved City affected by national narratives and imposed his- 
torical constructions? 

Later on , after Ulrich left it, this mimculous metropolis ceased to exist. With 
the next war, old Berlin was jqutted, tossed away and forjqotten, and it sank 
into forgetful waters, until only a few bent tips were visible above the surfaee , 
twitching with the bad dreams below. 

This has had a eurious effeet on Ulrieh^s memories of the time he spent in 
that eity. They do not hanp tojyether ; or fali into sequenee , beeause they were 
later seattered like refujyees, and were foreed to take shelter in other times and 
plaees. Some ofthem were lost entirely in the jyreat dispersai 

Solo, Rana Dasgupta, 2009 

But these memories must not remain lost forever. They can be recov- 
ered from the “reserve of forgetting.” 


The Resource of Place 

Remembrances that were repeated by many shopkeepers were woven 
together at points of convergence and used to reconstruct the 
topographies of the Buffer Zone. At the same time, there were many 
points of divergence where memories were in conflict. The focus here is 
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on these dissonant memories, as individuais remember places and events 
in incongruent or inconsistent ways. The unavailability of some memo¬ 
ries that are compartmentalized to a “forgotten” past, and thereby to 
a “forgotten” place, are examined to pull apart differing recollections 
about the nature of shared space in the Ermou marketplace. Divergence 
or dissonance between Turkish-Cypriot and Greek-Cypriot narrators is 
connected to official historical narratives and their powerful influence on 
personal memories and imaginings of the city. 

Certain features of the marketplace were remembered in remarkable 
detail by many of the shopkeepers. In the years since its streets have been 
barricaded and rendered inaccessible, there has been a shift in under- 
standing the walled city through praxis to an understanding informed 
by representations and images of this site. This transformation occurs 
through the exchange between personal memory and official history. 
The development and proliferation of potent official historical narra¬ 
tives in this interim period have played a role in reconstructing how the 
city is remembered and imagined today. The memories described here 
illustrate that official representations of history and of the city are com- 
plicit not only in creating a certain kind of memory, but also in enabling 
forgetting. This chapter shows how these representations of the past are 
involved in the process of facilitating forgetting by overwriting memory, 
creating a number of imagined cities that overlay the city of praxis. In 
exploring the complicated relationship between memory and forgetting 
as it relates to place, that is, between memories of everyday life as com- 
pared to the image or representation of the city, Paul Bicoeur’s “reserve 
of forgetting” has been central to my analysis. It has been especially use- 
ful in understanding complications that have arisen due to the contested 
nature of Nicosia. While individual memories are infected by official his¬ 
torical narratives, memories held in the reserve of forgetting of place have 
the potential to challenge official representations. 


The Reserve of Forgetting 

I have described the Buffer Zone as a place of absence: a site of destruc- 
tion, destroyed by the forces of conflict as well as the slow effacement 
executed by time. Paul Ricoeur equates this kind of destruction with 
forgetting. 


It is the past, in its twofold mnemonic and historical dimension, that is 
lost in forgetting; the destruction of archives, of museums, of cities—those 
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witnesses of past history—is the equivalent of forgetting. There is forget- 
ting wherever there had been a trace. But forgetting is not only the enemy 
of memory and of history. One of the theses to which I am most attached 
is that there also exists a reserve of forgetting, which can be a resource for 
memory and for history. .2 

Ricoeur identifies a polarity between what he calls the “two great figures 
of profound forgetting.” The first, discussed above, is forgetting through 
the erasure of traces. The second is a “backup forgetting,” a “sort of for¬ 
getting kept in reserve (oubli de reserve)” 2 The first is a definitive forget¬ 
ting, the second reversible. This second “positive figure of forgetting” 
contains “forgotten” memories that have not been definitively erased, 
but have been rendered inaccessible and unavailable. Ricoeur certainly 
suggests that forgetting is involved in the destruction of cities, but what 
is the relationship between the “reserve of forgetting” and place? 

To understand the potential of place as a reserve of forgetting we 
must first look again at the relationship between the repository of the 
city and the archive. Chapter 2 raised three criticai points about the 
manner in which the repository of the city differs from archives con- 
sisting of documents. Archives are constructed, first of all, from a ges- 
ture of “setting aside,” 3 where certain texts, documents, and artifacts 
are excluded, included, transformed, and assembled as a set or collec- 
tion. As illustrated previously, this is more difficult to execute in the 
city, and such attempts at exclusion will always be imperfect. Secondly, 
the city departs from the archive in that the nature of its testimonies is 
different. In an archive, as “testimony” becomes “document” a break 
occurs between the giving of testimony and the moment of its recep- 
tion. However, the reception of the “unwritten testimonies” 4 of the city 
differs greatly. They are encountered spatially, experienced visually and 
through all the senses; the city is the repository of daily practices and 
realities. Finally, it is the relationship of time and place, the allowance for 
the compression and containment of mui tiple times in one place, that 
is the widest divergence between the city and the archive. 5 Where the 
historical document is removed from its time, set aside and often inal- 
terable, the city is constantly accessed and reaccessed through use and 
movement and in the activities of everyday life. 

Discussed also was the importance of places of absence in contested 
cities. And it is in fact these sites of absence that complicate and prob- 
lematize the three points outlined above, departing from them in criticai 
ways. Here, the absence is affected by the gesture of “setting aside”—it 
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is excluded by its emptiness or its inaccessibility, by the drastically trans- 
formed nature of its spaces. Even the “unwritten testimonies” of the 
city are compromised—destroyed or physically inaccessible. And finally, 
while these places can also embody the juncture of multiple collapsed 
times, it may be difficult to access them because the spatial character- 
istics or populations of these places may have changed drastically. And 
in extreme cases like Nicosia’s Buffer Zone, time has stopped at a cer- 
tain point, and these places are only accessible through memory; it is no 
longer possible to walk the streets or to enter the buildings of absence. 
Does this mean that the Buffer Zone, a clear absence in Nicosia today, 
loses its value as an urban repository? I would argue that quite the oppo- 
site is true. At important sites such as these, absence does not indicate 
emptiness. Rather, in these places presence has been transformed into an 
absence that continues to hold resonance. Similarly, the nature of place 
as an archive has also been transformed from a repository of memory to 
a “reserve of forgetting.” 

This part of the archive of the city is not empty; it is muted. In the 
case of the Buffer Zone, it is inaccessible and so drastically altered that 
it is difficult to decipher. Therefore it became necessary to reconstruct 
it using maps and memories—not dissimilar to the work of the Active 
Museum and the Berlin History Workshop, who started their work at 
the Gestapo Terrain through the act of digging, physically with shov- 
els, through the layers of dirt and forgetting that had covered the site. 
Thus, the process of constructing an archive is completely reversed— 
starting with the given of the urban repository, the physical remains 
of the Buffer Zone streets, and moving from there to testimony. The 
Buffer Zone is a place that has been “set aside” from the life of the 
city—its testimonies have been compromised, and its access to time 
through place is available only through quick glimpses through physi¬ 
cal barriers, or through memory. As such, it can be distinguished as a 
reserve of forgetting. Using this reserve, it is the forgotten that this 
methodology has sought to render visible and evident, and has turned 
to as a resource for broadening understandings about what this place 
can reveal about the conflict in Nicosia, and the manner in which it 
has been remembered and represented over the last few decades. 

Certainly here the question will arise as to the importance of reclaim- 
ing material from the reserve of forgetting; why is this important? Some 
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would raise the question, is it not better to just forget this troubled past 
and move on? But many have insisted that such forgetting is not possible 
since residues of the apparently “forgotten” continue to linger on in the 
present. Nietzsche, in his essay on the Use and Abuse ofHistory , writes: 

For when [the] past is analyzed critically, then we grasp with a knife at its 
roots and go cruelly beyond all reverence. It is always a dangerous process, 
that is, a dangerous process for life itself. And people or ages serving life 
in this way, by judging and destroying a past, are always dangerous and in 
danger. For since we are now the products of earlier generations, we are 
also the products of their aberrations, passions, mistakes, and even crimes. 

It is impossible to loose oneself from this chain entirely. When we con- 
demn that confusion and consider ourselves released from it, then we have 
not overcome the fact that we are derived from it. 6 

Nietzsche points to the impossibility of forgetting, of disconnecting 
from an unwanted historical context, where even the forgotten is intri- 
cately interwoven, collectively, with our cultural selves. For Lyotard, 
certain “excitations” are so troubling that they cannot be processed or 
dealt with. They do not even enter or affect consciousness; they are not 
introduced and remain “unpresented” as a “silence which does not make 
itself heard as silence.” FFe refers to a “reserve” that retains this memory 
“without consciousness having been informed about it.” It “lies in the 
reserve in the interior hidden away....” 7 Thus, what has been “forgot¬ 
ten” is always held in reserve—whether we would have it or not. Ricoeur 
argues that “the most troubling experiences of forgetting...display 
their most malevolent effects only on the scale of collective memories.” 
Referring to Freud’s work on unconscious drives that result in forget¬ 
ting, he States: 

The same cleverness, coiled inside unconscious intentions, can be recog- 
nized in another aspect of everyday life, in the life of peoples: forgetting 
things, screen memories, failed actions take on gigantic proportions on the 
scale of collective memory, which history alone, and more precisely the his- 
tory of memory, is capable of bringing to light. 8 

Departing here from Ricoeur, this study engages in a different kind of 
investigation, seeking to explore Nicosia’s past not through an exami- 
nation of the “history of memory,” but rather by reconstructing the 
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topographies of place using memory. Michel de Cetreau discusses the 
inevitable return of the apparently forgotten in the present: 

But whatever this new understanding of the past holds to be irrelevant 
- shards created by the selection of materiais, remainders left aside by an 
explication - comes back, despite everything, on the edges of discourse 
or in its rifts and crannies: “resistance,” “survivals,” or delays...These are 
lapses in the syntax constructed by the law of a place. Therein they symbol- 
ize a return of the repressed.... 9 

That which has come before remains—entering the present and affect- 
ing attempts at apparently new beginnings. The forgotten is not inactive, 
does not remain inert, but rather affects the present in the unfreedom 
of repetition. It could be argued that perhaps in Cyprus this manifests 
in the repetition of official historical narratives, and in the interweaving 
of these narratives into everyday understandings of the past and of the 
other community. We will examine here, in some detail, how these rep- 
etitions of official historical understandings appear in individuais’ memo- 
ries of the past. 

For Ricoeur, this repetition is a “substitute of acting out for the true 
recollection by which the present would be reconciled with the past.” 10 
Building on Freud’s discussion of the work of rememberinpf to counter 
the compulsion to repeat, Ricoeur relates the bond between repression 
and repetition to what he terms the “abuses of memory” inherent in 
commemorative practices. He speaks of moving beyond passive “patho- 
logical” memory to the active exercise of memory, referring to the work 
of cooperation that occurs between the analyst and the analysand in the 
intermediary domain of the “playground.” For Ricoeur, in terms of col- 
lective memory, this “playground” becomes the “public space of discus¬ 
sion” where the active work of memory can occur—a space for bringing 
to light the “uses and abuses” of memory and history at the collective 
scale. 11 My work situates this consideration of the “public space of dis¬ 
cussion” in place itself, to engage in the work of excavating in the reserve 
of forgetting. The engagement with the Gestapo Terrain illustrates this 
“work” as sited in place. That site provides an example of Ricoeur’s sec- 
ond figure of reversible forgetting, as embodied in place, highlighting 
the potential value of this reserve in relation to contested histories. 

Greek-Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot historical narratives are built 
around different key dates, and each side officially “forgets” different 
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periods. Today these chronologies are buried under many layers of 
repetition —of years of the propagation of imposed official versions of 
history. Thus, the reserve of forgetting containing these “forgot- 
ten” periods is difficult to access. Therefore this research has examined 
plctce, the Ermou marketplace, as a reserve that is much easier to appre- 
hend. Innocuous personal memories about everyday life in these streets 
have provided the capacity to tap into this reserve, as a more available 
resource. The reserve’s most obvious opposite is the history book with 
its criticai connection to the construction of the nation State. 

Education is an important factor in the building of the nation-state 
because it was by learning their history that the heterogeneous members of 
a population were transformed into a distinct and homogenous collective, 
conceiving of themselves as “a people” with a collective ‘autobiography.’ 

In all cultures, history textbooks are the vehicles of national memory... 12 

The reserve of forgetting makes available that which has been left out of 
these texts, providing alternative narratives, and again allowing room for 
the existence of heterogeneity, for mui tiple voices and differing memo¬ 
ries. To conclude his discussion of the reserve, Ricoeur writes “In sum- 
mary, forgetting has a positive meaning insofar as having-been prevails 
over being-no-longer in the meaning attached to the idea of the past.” 
Where “being-no-longer” can refer to the exclusion of certain narratives 
from the history book, “having-been” is an aspect embodied in place, 
which retains traces of the excluded. And “having-been makes forgetting 
the immemorial resource offered to the work of remembering.” 13 Where 
the textbook features a directed and purposive narrative, investigations 
and delvings into the reserve of forgetting of place leave us with a patch- 
work of artifacts and memories, linked to ProusEs memoire involontaire 
where, “Rather than consciously describing the details of life as they 
unfiirled, Proust allowed unconscious associations or images to intervene 
absent-mindedly in the act of recall.” 14 

Involuntary memory is closely linked to the reserve of forgetting. 
As Walter Benjamin asks: “Is not the involuntary recollection, ProusEs 
memoire involontarie , much closer to forgetting than what is usually 
called memory E’ 15 The mapping work with the shopkeepers, focused 
on the places of everyday life, accessed this form of remembering. The 
maps, photographs, and discussions allowed memories of daily life to 
come to the surface. 16 These “involuntary memories” exist alongside 
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national memories that dictate official positions on how this place was 
lived, leading to conflicts and divisions even within individual testimo- 
nies. The next section takes this up in greater detail—examining the 
exchange between personal memory and official history. 

The reserve of forgetting is usefiil for thinking about the relationship 
between conflict, place, memory, and contested histories more generally. 
This is explored in Nicosia in several ways. The first engagement with 
the reserve of forgetting appeared in Chap. 3, which used the reserve 
held in the Ermou marketplace to pull together collective memories and 
rebuild the topographies of the Buffer Zone. In this case the reserve of 
forgetting refers to what has been collectively forgotten—where the his¬ 
tory of these streets remains unwritten and absent from public discourse. 
By locating the junctures and intersections where individual memories 
correspond and harmonize to speak of the common vocabulary of this 
once shared terrain, Chap. 3 reconstructed the topographies of this place 
and contributed a visual and narrative rendering of a particular collective 
memory. 

The set of conclusions that were drawn about how Nicosia fimctioned 
as a mixed city, and about its devolution into a divided city, have been 
pulled from this reserve. Later chapters will draw on this reserve for 
inspiration for design and heritage practices. In this chap ter I will use 
the reserve of forgetting for another purpose, to explore the influence 
of national memory on understandings of place. This discussion focuses 
on how memories about these same streets have been affected by more 
than three decades of absence from this site—three decades of imposed 
historical narratives. Here, I illustrate how this reserve held in place, 
specifically in the streets of the marketplace, allows individuais access to 
another layer of memory awakened by memoire involontaire. 


Dissonant Memories: Within and Without 

The maps created with the shopkeepers plotted remembered shops, pub¬ 
lic spaces, vendors, and changing borders. A close look at these maps 
reveals that they are not simple, straightforward documents. A second 
glance reveals conflicting testimonies, arrows that place one shop in mul- 
tiple locations, names scratched out and replaced by others. This graphic 
representation on paper denotes the conversations and conflicts behind 
the maps—emphatic declarations that so-and-so-Mustafa never had a 
shop on that corner, that it had always been owned by such-and-such- 
Andreas. Behind these marks are the insistences that a shop had always 
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Fig. 4.1 Mapping with the shopkeepers. The many voices that came together to 
create the maps served to highlight common understandings of the city, while 
also bringing divergence and dissonance to light 


been on that corner, standing, until the narrator’s last experience of 
Ermou Street, in its proper place. These maps are riddled with discrep- 
ancies; they are informed and defined by them. The streets, buildings, 
shops, and landmarks of the Ermou marketplace help to ground and pro- 
vide a framework for memories. Nonetheless, while place provides grav- 
ity, the dynamism of memory exerts a pull of its own (Figs. 4.1 and 4.2). 
As Jan Assmann explains: 

Memory is not simply the storage of past “facts” but the ongoing work 
of reconstructive imagination...the past cannot be stored but always has 
to be “processed” and mediated. This mediation depends on the semantic 
frames and needs of a given individual or society within a given present. 17 

The memories of place delineated in these maps are pushed and pulled by 
many different forces and influences, as the following pages will explore. 
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Fig. 4.2 Discussions over the map. Discussions about the maps often led to disa- 
greements about where a certain shop or landmark had been located 


While it is difficult to make generalizations about memory, a few discern- 
ible trends will be outlined, highlighting that the shopkeepers remem- 
bered the same places differently because their remembrances align with 
differing historical chronologies, as emphasized in official narratives. 

These narratives impact understandings of place. For the generation 
of Greek-Cypriots who experienced the conflict, they construct the city 
in the past as a paradise that was destroyed by the conflict. For Turkish- 
Cypriots, the city is rendered as a hell that improved with the division 
of the two communities, 18 leading to very different approaches towards 
the past. Turkish-Cypriots closed the door on these memories. There was 
no point in thinking about the neighborhoods and villages left behind in 
the south because they were permanently lost to them; 1974 marked a 
new beginning. This manifests in the city as a permanent approach to the 
border, marked by concrete walls and permanent structures, in contrast 
to the lighter touch in the south. 19 But for Greek-Cypriots these lost 
places became larger than life, exaggerated versions of themselves. The 
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Fig. 4.3 Politiccil pôster for the 2011 Cypriot Parliamentary elections. The text 
reads “With clear sight to Kyrenia.” The small logo bottom right reads, u Den 
Xehno “We do not forget” 


lost city of Kyrenia in the north became a Super-Kyrenia in the imagi- 
nation. 20 This manifests in the present as the “Kyrenia Municipality in 
Exile” building, located near the border in Lefkosia, and political posters 
that reference a direction with a “clear sight to Kyrenia” (Fig. 4.3). 

Official historical narratives have altered the intimately textured spaces 
of the riverbed streets by overlaying them with a layer of interpretation 
of the past. The testimonies outlined here speak about the impact of 
national memories on place. Svetlana Boym relates collective memories 
to the “common landmarks of everyday life,” constituting: 

shared social frameworks of individual recollections. They are folds in the 
fan of memory, not prescriptions for a model tale. Collective memory, 
however, is not the same as national memory, even when they share images 
and quotations. National memory tends to make a single teleological plot 
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out of shared everyday recollections...Instead, shared everyday frameworks 
of collective or cultural memory offer us mere signposts for individual rem- 
iniscences that could suggest multiple narratives. These narratives have a 
certain syntax (as well as a common intonation) but no single piot. 21 

Where collective memories of everyday life allow for multiplicity, national 
memory follows a single plot. The imposition of official histories and the 
creation of the image of how the city was lived are used to further this 
plot. The everyday life of the Ermou streets, perceived through the senses 
within a very particular spatial framework, is now nearly four decades in 
the past; the creation of the image of this past is an ongoing process. 22 


Dissonance: Delineation 

The most obvious dissonance in the shopkeepers’ narratives relates to 
the date of the city’s division. This particular theme provides a good 
opportunity to examine the dynamic of forgetting because this is one 
issue related to the Ermou streets for which there is clear documenta- 
tion about when, where, and how boundaries were drawn, from the 
records of the Colonial Government, the United Nations, and multiple 
individual and scholarly accounts. The division of the city occurred in 
several phases, starting with a wire fence in 1956; the creation of sepa- 
rate municipalities and the segregation of formerly mixed institutions 
like Bandabulya and the hans in 1958; the drawing of the Green Line in 
1963; and the arrival of UN soldiers to patrol this line in 1964. This pro¬ 
cess is generally remembered differently by Turkish-Cypriots and Greek- 
Cypriots. For Volkan these series of divisions are quite clear because his 
neighborhood, Õmerye, was made inaccessible in 1958. At this time 
his family was forced to leave their home and business, just off Ermou, 
never able to return; the reality of division beginning for them in 1958. 
Generally Turkish-Cypriot shopkeepers, when asked about how the city 
was divided, responded with specificity and referenced different periods 
of this process. 

For Greek-Cypriots, however, this incremental partition is remem¬ 
bered with much less specificity, and for some it is completely forgot- 
ten. Mários remembers that the Ermou marketplace was closed for a 
year or two, sometime in the 1960s. He cannot be sure about the actual 
dates; the only real closure carne in 1974. Vasillis, who owned a busi¬ 
ness in these streets, has no memory of the presence of the Green Line 
that divided the city from 1963 onwards. He denies that such an obvious 
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division ever existed in the city; for him it was only divided with the 
Turkish invasion of 1974. There were some problems that took place far 
away in Paphos, on the other side of the island, but “Nicosia was very 
happy.” These remembrances clearly align with the official historical nar- 
rative that renders the city as a place of brotherhood and unity up until 
the “catastrophe” of 1974. 23 The preceding, very real and physically 
emplaced barriers, indicators of tension, anxiety, and conflict are either 
hazy, or completely forgotten. Primo Levi has said that “The best way 
to defend oneself against the invasion of burdensome memories is to 
impede their entry, to extend a cordon sanitaire .” 24 Ironically, here it is 
the containment line itself that is being denied entry. 


Dissonance: Coexistence 

While the maps make it clear that all the shopkeepers remember a 
shared past—recalling many of the same landmarks, characters, and 
shops—at times their memories of how they lived together differ. 
Greek-Cypriot memories tend to render the city as a nostalgic utopia, 
a site of unity and togetherness, with most of the shopkeepers speak- 
ing of its exceptional character. It was “lilce a paradise—you could find 
anything and everything you wanted there.” “Then we were all mixed 
with the Turks. There were many Turkish shops there making lovely 
sweets.” In recalling this idealized place, they forget the troubled rela- 
tions between the two communities that eventually led to division. A 
common statement among the Greek-Cypriot shopkeepers is that the 
Turks wanted to leave, or that they had been pressured by the TMT to 
withdraw from the mixed life of the city. There is no reference to real 
fears or violence. “They shoukhTt have been scared in 1963. Nothing 
happened to the Turks who stayed. Their leaders convinced them to be 
scared and forced them to leave,” says Mários. According to Christos 
there were never any problems or divisions in the past, “Turks, as a 
minority, were always having a good time here.” Memories of together¬ 
ness are privileged over memories of division. The TMT was involved 
in convincing, and even coercing, Turkish-Cypriots to move to the 
north, as well as in disrupting commercial relations between the two 
communities. Still, memories such as these, which inflate the role of the 
TMT, erase or write over the fact that there were real tensions between 
the two groups, and that Turkish-Cypriots had been living in a State of 
anxiety since the beginning of the EOKA movement. This anxiety and 
tension is omitted from the imagined city. 
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The Greek-Cypriot shopkeepers generally insisted that social spaces 
were not segregated. “In all taverns and restaurants of the time people 
were mixing.” On the other hand, many Turkish-Cypriot shopkeepers 
describe a city in which there were clearer boundaries, with Remzi, for 
example, insisting that only Turks frequented his regular coffee shop. 
It is not that the Turkish-Cypriot shopkeepers discount that there was 
interaction between the two communities, but their testimonies do 
locate that interaction in special occasions. According to Murat even 
before the 1950s the communities were separated in many ways, but 
holidays, religious events, and weddings were always celebrated together. 
He also speaks of everyday interaction in terms of trade connections with 
his Greek-Cypriot suppliers or customers, locating everyday interac- 
tions in the shop rather than in the cafe or tavern. Thus memories dif- 
fer regarding how intertwined the communities were in the patterns and 
rhythms of daily life. 

The previous chapter’s examination of the city spoke about the nature 
of its segregation, with ethno-religious communities generally living in 
separate neighborhoods. Within these mahalle were places meant mainly 
just for the use of that community. At the same time, it was clear from 
the shopkeepers’ testimonies about Ermou that everybody knew of cer- 
tain restaurants, taverns, and personalities; most shopkeepers had eaten 
at Hadjigeorgos’s pacha shop or bought cigarettes from Kutsofannis. 
Based on this structuring and understanding of the city we could prob- 
ably locate the “truth” of how things “really” were at some point in 
between these general dissonant positions. The present always casts its 
influence over memory, especially in contested environments. RemzEs 
insistence that coffee shops were segregated must be placed in context by 
understanding that he is possibly remembering the nature of these places 
in the years when intercommunal tensions were escalating, rather than 
during more “normal” times. Here the reserve of forgetting can orient 
us towards the always imperfect truth in that it provides an additional 
resource for investigations of history and memory. 


Dissonance: Collision of Memories 

While it is difficult to generalize about memory, some of these common 
dissonances can perhaps best be understood by looking at this example 
of what happened when memories collided. The dissonance of memories 
of a Turkish-Cypriot (Volkan) and a Greek-Cypriot (Mários) about the 
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same Street highlights the difficulty of reconciling collective or societal 
demands on how to remember with personal memories of past experi- 
ences. One day Volkan agreed to cross to the south, and take me for 
a walk around his old neighborhood to point out the location of the 
home he was forced to leave in 1958. We walked along the edges of the 
Buffer Zone and Volkan pointed through the fence at places that had 
once been familiar, but were now completely disfigured. His family home 
has long since been demolished, but standing by a barricade he was able 
to point to a tree marking its former location. On our walk we ran into 
Mários standing in front of his shop. His family had owned a business 
just around the corner from Volkan’s home. The two men began to 
talk about old streets and old shops and quickly wandered into a disa- 
greement about the name of a Street that had been changed, eventually 
launching into a long, rapid argument in Greek. We continued our walk; 
Volkan, clearly rattled by the incident, kept muttering that Mários was 
a liar. Volkan had described a Turkish-Cypriot family that he knew well, 
claiming that they had owned the building in which Marios’s family busi¬ 
ness was located. Mários had denied the possibility of this, sparking off 
the argument. When I later questioned Mários, he in turn called Volkan 
a liar, saying that it could never have been possible that the owner of 
their shop could have been a Turk—“the shop was ours ,” he insisted 
emphatically. 

Here we witness a dissonance of memories regarding the previously 
symbiotic relationship between Turkish property owners and Greek 
tenants which had been quite common. There is a reassertion here of 
a longer, original claim to ownership of the spaces of the Ermou mar- 
ketplace, one that denies the former system of rental agreements. 25 The 
two former residents of this area could no longer speak about it using 
the same language. Although they were discussing the same streets, they 
could not agree on their names. Volkan remembers the names from 1958, 
when his family left this neighborhood; his memories about this place are 
stabilized at that point in time. For Mários, however, although he cer- 
tainly was quite familiar with these streets in the 195Os, his ability to recall 
does not appear to reach back far enough to retrieve these former names. 

In some ways this incident was a surprising departure from many previ- 
ous conversations with Mários. He had always been insistent that the two 
groups had been very happy living together. Yet he still could not accept 
that his family business could have been rented from a Turkish landlord. 
Although he very clearly and consistently emphasized the coexistence 
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of the two groups, such a statement still challenged his beliefs about the 
nature of this coexistence. This could be because he is remembering the 
city after 1958, when most Turkish residents, like Volkan, had left this 
area. After they were gone, the nature of property ownership and rental 
agreements was altered drastically. But the clash of memories that I am 
speaking of here refers not only to dissonance between the two shopkeep- 
ers’ memories, but also to dissonances, disjunctures, and misalignments in 
the way that Mários himself remembers the city. 

There are many forces acting on his memories of the city, his shop, 
and the nature of life on Ermou. He of course witnessed and experienced 
the many changes to this area, and at the same time is influenced by the 
official Greek-Cypriot narrative of peaceful coexistence. Also, Mários is 
remembering the past in the context of a present in which negotiations 
regarding the future of Cyprus are ongoing—where questions of propor- 
tionality, ratios, and property are very contentious current topics. These 
contemporary debates constantly reference the past: quotas and propor- 
tions, land ownership before 1974, territorial claims made by Turkey, 
historical rights and injustices. Many Greek-Cypriots today feel that 
Turkish-Cypriots are “asking for too much,” a phrase heard repeatedly 
in discussions about the negotiations. For example, Christos continually 
stressed that the Turks had always had a good thing going in Cyprus, 
and there was no need for them to complain, either now or in the past. 
“Even though we were 82% majority, if we put one here, they wanted 
to put one here. If we put one there, they wanted to put one there,” 
he said in regards to quotas for the police force and the civil Service in 
the past, and also in regards to current claims on territorial control and 
political representation. All of these forces can be seen to affect the man- 
ner in which Mários remembers the city. Thus, the imagined city is trans- 
formed—its spatial and social organization restructured to align with the 
discourses of the present. 

It becomes apparent that memories contradict and divide not only 
between, but also within communities and within individuais, under 
the impact of dominant national discourses. This phenomenon has been 
explored in revealing studies by scholars such as Alessandro Portelli 26 
and Leyla Neyzi. Neyzi describes this in her work regarding memory of 
the burning of the Turkish city of Izmir in 1922, in the aftermath of the 
Greco-Turkish War. The nationalist Turkish narrative of this event claims 
that the fire was started by the Greek and/or Armenian residents of the 
city; but this narrative is contested by the Greeks who claim the opposite. 
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Neyzi describes the testimony of Gülfem Iren, an elderly Turkish woman 
born in Izmir in 1915. Iren exhibits uncertainty in her dialogue, debat- 
ing with herself and making statements such as “Did the Armenians 
torch that depot or did the Turks? I think it is possible that the Turks 
started the fire. Or if they didn’t start it, they did nothing to stop it...So 
we must have been guilty. But I may be wrong.” 27 Neyzi explains these 
kinds of contradictory statements by arguing that both the nationalist 
and the Izmirian discourse inform Iren’s narrative: 

One is Turkish nationalist discourse, which Iren refers to in order to 
account for the violence perpetrated in Izmir, including the silencing of its 
memory. The other is an Izmirian discourse, which allows her to remem- 
ber the shared history and trauma experienced by the natives of the city, 
and to make a plea for taking responsibility for the wrongs committed in 
the past. 28 

She absorbed the nationalist discourse in schools and through other 
vehicles for the transference of Kemalist values. At the same time, as part 
of a bourgeoisie society in Izmir, she also heard other stories about the 
past, of living together with minorities who are now mostly absent from 
the city. While Neyzi traces the effects of these multiple influences on 
Iren’s memory of a specific event in the city, these same influences can 
also be seen to affect more general imaginings of place. 

Mários told many stories about spending time with Turkish friends 
in taverns and restaurants—repeating this narrative of friendship and 
unity. Yet, he could not accept the thought of renting from a Turk. In 
the past, his relationship with place, with the complex structure of the 
Ermou marketplace, was natural; he interacted with this environment in 
a straightforward and unaffected manner, where the rhythms and ritu¬ 
ais of these streets were understood by Mários and all the shopkeepers. 
But now, by looking at the difficult and complex aspect that his memo- 
ries have taken on, it becomes clear that this relationship to place has 
become much more complicated. The influence of these official histories 
and nationalist narratives has served to make memories about place awk- 
ward and difficult. While memory is always transformative, the histories 
and memories in contested and divided cities are especially potent and 
are heavily involved in restructuring how places are imagined and expe¬ 
rienced. Bicoeur, in discussing the layers of narrative configuration and 
reconfiguration that structure ties of belonging, writes: 
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The prime danger...lies in the handling of authorized, imposed, cel- 
ebrated, commemorated history. The resource of narrative then becomes 
the trap, when higher powers take over the emplotment and impose 
a canonical narrative by means of intimidation or seduction, fear or flat- 
tery. A devious form of forgetting is at work here, resulting from the strip- 
ping of social actors of their original powers to recount their actions for 
themselves. 29 

If the resource of narrative becomes compromised with “imposed” and 
“commemorated” history, then is the resource of place able to avoid this 
trap? Certainly memories about place are affected, becoming difficult and 
complicated. This can be related to individuais’ attempts to balance com- 
peting demands on identity—the difficulty in reconciling collective, soci- 
etal demands for what Amy Mills has called the “propriety of silence,” 
with personal experiences from the past. Mills carne across similar con- 
tradictions in her fieldwork with Turkish residents of IstanbuPs formerly 
mixed neighborhood of Kuzguncuk. Most of the residents denied that 
the September 1955 anti-minority riots that swept through Istanbul took 
place in their neighborhood. Yet, at the same time, some of these resi¬ 
dents described the events of the riots as witnesses: 

One of the ways to understand these contradictions is to see them as the 
confrontation between individual and collective memory...By stating first 
that the riots did not happen in Kuzguncuk and then later describing the 
traumatic events as a witness, the teller reveals the ways in which she expe¬ 
riences conflict as an individual and as a Kuzguncuklu 30 bound to maintain 
the propriety of silence surrounding the events...this example reveals the 
pressure of being caught between maintaining loyalty to one’s collective 
identity as a member of Turkish society and possessing personal knowledge 
of events or moments that challenge the popular historical narrative. 31 

In divided societies such as Cyprus, memories of even very personal and 
intimately experienced events are subject to distortions of many kinds. 
The forces that act on these memories include the imposition of cer- 
tain historical narratives and the societal pressure to maintain them. The 
context of the present, from which the past is remembered, introduces 
transformations and divisions of memory even within individuais. This 
discussion illustrated that such forces are strong enough to transform 
even the seemingly solid and stable médium of place—overwriting mem¬ 
ories formed from the praxis of the city with mythological constructions 
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of place. But, to repeat, as Ricoeur States “forgetting is not only the 
enemy of memory and history...there also exists a reserve of forgetting, 
which can be a resource for memory and history.” This section outlined 
how the demands of national histories and memories filter into individual 
memories and imaginings of place. The following looks at the opposite 
dynamic—exploring how place can serve as a resource capable of coun- 
tering this kind of forgetting. 


Normal Zamanlar —a Place Locked in Time 

Outlined below are two instances in which time-frames defining which 
historical periods are officially remembered or forgotten exert force on 
individuais’ memories about place. These examples of the chronologi- 
cal segmentation of memory are used to describe the forces at work on 
transforming recollection, departing momentarily from our examina- 
tion of the city in order to then return to the potential of the reserve of 
forgetting of place as a resource for memory. These examples describe 
how this reserve played a criticai role in allowing access to what had 
apparently been forgotten in relation to difficult memories of a highly 
contested past, discussing íirst the official Turkish-Cypriot historical 
chronology and its impact on memory, and then this same phenomenon 
in relation to Greek-Cypriot historical constructions. 

Many of the Turkish-Cypriot shopkeepers certainly did not deny that 
the communities were mixed in the 195Os; they remembered relations 
with Greek customers and importers, and having mingled in certain 
streets and places. But, for some, there is a distinct compartmentalization 
of these memories to a region in time designated as “normal zamanlar” 
or “normal times.” For these individuais, memories about the shared 
city were not unlocked until they were able to access normal zamanlar. 
Otherwise the reach of recollection extended only as far back as 1955, 
1958, or 1963—whenever they perceive this time as having ended. The 
íirst few times I met with Remzi, he spoke mainly about his shop, located 
since 1948 on Arasta Street, today still a vibrant commercial Street just 
north of the Buffer Zone. He indicated places on the map near his shop, 
speaking of the Turkish merchants who had been located nearby. He ini- 
tially denied shopping or spending time on Ermou Street, which he now 
refers to as “the Greek side,” until our third meeting, when I showed 
him several photographs taken of this area in the 195Os. Remzi recog- 
nized a particular building on Ermou because of its unique features; it 
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had a distinctive balcony wrapping the entire second floor of the build- 
ing, and it had been a landmark that he walked past every day. He then 
began to speak about spending time in the mixed marketplace streets— 
but during normal zamanlar. 

Surprisingly, once the lock on normal zamanlar was open, he was able 
to speak in detail about the Ermou streets and some of the places and 
people located there. To return again to the importance of the reserve 
of forgetting, RemzEs experience illustrates the power of the materiality 
of place to beckon to memoire involontaire, and to pull things from the 
reserve that could not be summoned through conscious recollection — 
which may even be implicated in blocking such memories. u Recognizing 
a memory is finding it again. And finding it again is assuming that it 
is in principie available, if not accessible. Available, as though awaiting 
recall.” 32 In consciously recalling, Remzi pulls from 1963 onwards, after 
the city was already divided, aligning with the time-frame emphasized in 
official Turkish-Cypriot narratives, in history books and in museums. For 
Remzi the apparently forgotten is still present and, in looking at a pho- 
tograph, memoire involuntaire , an unasked for memory, rises to the sur- 
face. 33 Normal zamanlar still persists in the reserve of forgetting, and 
here it is plaee that was able to unlock “normal times” and allow access 
to these memories. 

These references back to normal zamanlar are not caused simply by 
faulty recollection. There are other mechanisms at work here in rela- 
tion to the transformative relationship between memory and time, as 
Portellfs study of a significant event in the Italian town of Terni illus¬ 
trates. The event occurred in 1949 when Luigi Trastulli, a Steel-worker, 
was killed in a clash with police after workers walked out of a factory to 
protest Italy’s signing of the NATO treaty. 

The walkout, the clash, and the killing of Trastulli lasted less than thirty 
minutes, but, from that moment on, the memory of this brief episode has 
exerted a shaping influence on the town’s identity and culture...the impor¬ 
tance of [his death] lies...in the fact that it became the ground upon which 
collective memory and imagination built a cluster of tales, symbols, leg- 
ends, and imaginary reconstructions...The most widespread and significant 
“error” (too common to be explained with faulty individual memories) 
is the shifting of the date and context of the event from the 1949 anti- 
NATO rally to Street fighting subsequent to the layoff of 2,000 workers 
from the Steel factory in 1953. 34 
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This chronological shift occurs for a number of reasons, including a 
change in collective opinion regarding NATO, which later came to be 
seen as a “peace instrument” and thus could no longer function as a sen- 
sible context for the creation of a martyr. Portelli concludes that u mem- 
ory manipulates factual details and chronological sequence in order to 
serve three major fimctions,” operating in the field of the “symbolic,” 
the “psychological,” and the “formal.” 35 

The symbolic and the formal fimctions occur at the levei of collec¬ 
tive or national approaches to memory. In the case of Terni, the symbolic 
dimension of TrastullPs death “represents the postwar working class 
experience in Terni as a whole.” In the case of north Cyprus, the empha- 
sis has been on the events of 1963-1974, and the enclave period as sym¬ 
bolic of the experience of living together with the Greeks. At the formal 
levei in Terni, “The horizontal shifting of the event endows it with an 
adequate time-marking fimction (most life stories hinge on 1953 as a 
turning point).” In the TRNC, the enclave period and the founding of 
the Turkish-Cypriot “homeland” in 1974 are key dates around which the 
national narrative is centered. Individual accounts illustrate impacts on 
the psychological levei. In Terni, “The dynamics, causes, and chronol- 
ogy of the event are manipulated in order to heal the feelings of humili- 
ation and the loss of self esteem following the impossibility of reacting 
adequately to the comrade’s death.” In RemzPs case, the dynamic at 
work can be seen as a way of dealing with a traumatic loss, a way of cut- 
ting his attachment to a place and a way of life that absolutely cannot be 
returned to. 

This attempt to reconcile the difference between the past and the pre- 
sent in RemzPs relationship to the city can be seen in another phrase that 
he used constantly to describe Lefko§a’s commercial center: “hep aym” 
or “just the same.” He continually emphasized that everything about 
the city today is exactly the same; the rhythm of the city carries on as 
it always has, without disruption. At times his descriptions of normal 
zamanlar and aspects of the city that are hep aym align, and at other 
times they diverge. When asked about his movements and daily pat- 
terns of life in the 195Os, where he shopped or how crowded it was, 
he insists that he now does exactly the same thing that he has always 
been doing. He used to shop at Bandabulya, and he still does, hep aym , 
it has not changed at all. The stalls, the people, and the crowds there 
are the same. Yet, it is clear that the main market has changed signifi- 
cantly. Photographs from the 195Os show that it was much busier than 
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it is today. Maps and personal narratives speak of a Southern entrance, 
now a barricade at the edge of the Buffer Zone, that once connected the 
market to the Greek neighborhoods to the south. Yet for Remzi nothing 
has changed; even back in the 1950s he insists that there were no Greek 
merchants in Bandabulya. Again, the official TRNC narrative regarding 
the creation of the “homeland” in 1974 finds its way into Remzfs nar¬ 
rative about place and how it once was lived and experienced. In rela- 
tion to the importance of these founding dates, such as 1974, of these 
national origins, it is useful here to reference Gyanendra Pandey’s dis- 
cussion of history and memory—where he argues that it is reasonable 
to view history itself as a kind of memory, especially as incarnated in the 
form of national myths: 

the world today is populated not only by the ‘historical memory’ of various 
groups, dependent on museums, flags and publicly funded celebrations. It 
is also flooded with the mythical histories of nations and States, histories 
that are themselves an institutional ‘site of memory,’ locked in a circular, 
and sometimes parasitical, relationship with other, more obvious lieux de 
memoire , 36 

Pandey, in his work on the Partition of índia and Pakistan, has found 
that likely and consensual “estimates,” widely circulated and heard 
repeatedly, have then been “confirmed” in writing and define com- 
mon understandings of the events of Partition. “Is it far-fetched,” he 
asks, “to suggest that the general discourse of Partition still functions as 
something like a gigantic rumour, albeit a rumour commonly presented 
as ‘testimony’ (or ‘history’)?” 37 Yet these, as Pandey would call them, 
“rumours” or “estimates,” define the foundational origins of contested 
histories, where: 

This is the real history of índia...By contrast, the history of Partition is 
seen as something of an intrusion —a dramatic and, as it was for some time 
represented, ephemeral deviation from the ‘natural’ movement towards 
majority, independent rule in a united subcontinent. 38 

This patched together, composite history-memory is instrumental, then, 
in setting the 0-point —the origin on the national graph from which the 
X-axis and Y-axis of all events follow. 39 And, as Portellfs discussion of 
Terni illustrates, this origin point becomes embedded in individuais, in 
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their lives and memories, where an event can have “an adequate time- 
marking function” around which “most life stories hinge.” 40 RemzPs 
insistence that the city is the same as it has always been, the importance 
of this chorus for him, can be connected to the official narrative of ori- 
gin—the official forgetting of life before 1963 or 1974. It can also be 
seen as part of his personal efforts to cope with loss: the loss of a way 
of life at one time embodied in the streets that he now insists are “hep 
aym .” One thing is clear: it is important for him to believe that every- 
thing is the same. And this is fed through various streams; some may be 
very personal and intimate, but the effect of national narratives, myths, 
and memories must not be discounted. 

Most Greek-Cypriot shopkeepers remembered the changing nature 
of the city from 1955-1974 much differently than the Turkish-Cypriots. 
For Alekos the transformation of the Ermou marketplace and the shared 
life of the city was a sudden one; things changed in 1963, not before, 
which is when he remembers his father’s Turkish-Cypriot employees 
leaving their shop. And while Antonis does recall many Turkish-Cypriots 
wanting to leave the marketplace in 1958, he insists that most of them 
stayed, convinced by Greek-Cypriots that they were not in any danger. 
According to Mários relations between the two groups did not deterio- 
rate slowly, but rather were destroyed in the instant “when they drew the 
line in 1964 and separated us.” 41 

I do not believe that these kinds of memories are dominant because 
the Greek-Cypriot shopkeepers that I happened to speak to did not 
experience the increasingly unstable nature of life in the city in the late 
1950s. Rather they have, on some levei, forgotten such incidents. Yet, 
“forgetting then designates the unperceived character of the perseverance 
of memories, their removal from the vigilance of consciousness....” 42 For 
Merleau-Ponty, when we “lose” memories, “we still c have them’, but 
just enough to hold them at a distance from us.” 43 These memories do 
persevere and can be brought to the surface in discussions about place. 
As an example, many months after I first began discussing the past with 
Mários, after over thirty conversations, we were speaking about his days 
as a bachelor in Nicosia, and he was describing his favorite places to 
bring girls. This led to a discussion in which he recounted several inci¬ 
dents that belied the narrative of normalcy up until 1963 that he had 
repeatedly been telling. He began describing a restaurant in the Turkish 
quarter where “they made excellent souvlakia one of his regular places. 
One night in 1958 he went there with a girl and they ordered food and 
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a bottle of Martini. Soon after, four Turkish youths entered and sat on 
nearby stools, glaring at the couple and commenting loudly about them. 
The owner approached them saying “Tm sorry, but you have to leave” 
because these men mean you harm. They paid and left, meai uneaten, 
with the owner taking them arm-in-arm, walking them to their car. 
Another night, around the same time, Mários was in a Turkish cabaret, 
another of his favorite nightspots, when, as he recalled, “things got so 
bad and so turned upside down,” with the aggression of the crowd, that 
he had to leave. Each of these incidents marked his last time in these 
places. 

Since he never returned to either of these establishments, it must have 
been clear to him that the existing structure of the city was breaking 
apart. Additionally, he lost touch with Turkish friends as it became dif- 
ficult to see them in public. He remembers eventually being unable to 
contact a good friend because he could no longer even reach him by tel- 
ephone after the Turkish-Cypriots “had to change to the Turkish phone 
system.” Clearly, at these times he must have been aware that division 
was taking root in the city—a division that he now remembers as hav- 
ing started only after 1963. Similar to Turkish-Cypriots, whose memo- 
ries can be compartmentalized into temporal boundaries on either side of 
normal zamanlar , Greek-Cypriot memories also exhibit the influence of 
official chronologies. 

Recent work in geography has been focused around rethinking the 
nature of the relationship between time and space 44 arguing that these 
terms should not be separated. 45 The above discussion has sought to 
build upon this in another dimension —extending it into the field of 
memory. Portelli, in his work with oral narratives, has found that that 
“in memory, time becomes ‘place’: all the recollected past exists simul- 
taneously in the space of the mind.” His informants therefore tended to 
organize their narratives not along sequential chronological lines, but 
rather along “paradigmatic lines of symmetry.” 46 If this is the case, then 
it is possible to picture the existence of multiple imagined cities, existing 
in individual memory, related to different time-frames—including certain 
historical chronologies that people have been encouraged to forget. It is 
clear that certain time periods are excluded from official narratives; access 
to these memories is blocked by the complex of forces discussed above. 
But, due to the relational dependence of place and time, place may allow 
access to these banished chronologies. 
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As Pandey argues, due to the importance of origins in these con- 
structed histories, these points play a particularly important role in the 
creation of what is considered a natural national trajectory, and in defin- 
ing what constitute deviations away from this. RemzPs narrative illus- 
trates that these “national myths” can exert an influence strong enough 
to cause the “forgetting” of entire sets of memories that fali before this 
official origin point, leaving afloat and inaccessible the remembered city 
that corresponds to that time. For Mários, these influences have resulted 
in an abstraction and displacement of memories, whereby the essential 
disruption of daily practices in the city is forgotten; the city only changed 
when “they” drew a line in later years. Urban praxis is forgotten as the 
image takes precedence. Visual materiais, photographs, and maps related 
to the everyday reality of place, however, allow these lost cities to be 
pulled back into memory. 


Returninjy Memories from Time 

The pieces of the city retrieved from the “forgotten” for Remzi and 
Mários are related to “encrypted memories.” In his work on Ancient 
Egypt, Jan Assmann discusses one particular episode in history that was 
“banished” from cultural memory. Later recollections about this period 
were subject to a range of transformations. 

To use a term of psychoanalysis, they became “encrypted,” that is, inacces¬ 
sible to conscious reflection and processing. The formation of a “crypt” in 
collective memory may be caused by strong traumatic experiences. Some 
even maintain that “encryption” is a much more faithful form of preserv- 
ing traumatic memories than conscious remembering. But [this] case 
shows that suppression of encryption renders an original experience vul- 
nerable to many kinds of distortion and transformation rather than pre- 
serving it in a pure State . 47 

In Cyprus, certain historical periods have been “banished” from national 
memory. They do not appear in school lessons, in textbooks, in monu- 
ments, or in museums . 48 Thus memories of these periods, which are not 
meant to be publicly discussed, and at the same time are buffeted with 
official versions of how the past should be remembered, are subject to 
the kinds of distortions that Assmann discusses. These “crypts in collec¬ 
tive memory” appear in different forms in the way that the shopkeepers 
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remember the city: crypts that contain “normal times” and other forgot- 
ten impressions of the city. And forgetting and remembering are always 
linked, as Marc Auge contends: 

It is quite clear that our memory would be “saturated” rapidly if we had 
to preserve every image of our childhood...But what is interesting is that 
which remains...what remains is the product of an erosion caused by obliv- 
ion. Memories are crafted by oblivion as the outlines of the shore are cre- 
ated by the sea . 49 

The shore of Turkish-Cypriot national memory is defined by the forget¬ 
ting of normal zamanlar and by the dominance of the national origin 
point of 1974. For the Greek-Cypriots these edges are defined by the 
absence of the 1963-1974 period, the nostalgic rendering of the years of 
coexistence prior to 1955, and the sharp, elevated profile of the catastro- 
phe of 1974. But place, and memories held in the reserve of forgetting, 
can assist in reclaiming the forgotten from the sea of oblivion and return- 
ing them to the banks of remembrance—as the shopkeepers’ accounts 
illustrate. 

I want to return now to the question I raised earlier: Why remember? 
Is it not better sometimes just to forget? The forgotten remains, inter- 
woven within communities and individuais, even if it has been purposely 
rooted out of cultivated national memory. Ricoeur, using Freud, argues 
that sublimated repetition appears in societies as practices of commemo- 
ration and other “abuses of memory.” It is the “work of remembering,” 
he suggests, in the “public space of discussion” that can move beyond 
the compulsion to repeat, and truly reconcile the present with the past. 50 
Assmann argues that even “encrypted” and banished memories exert 
force on the present. All of this suggests that that it is not feasible to sim- 
ply forget and move on, but what is the value of place-based memories? 

As the reconstructed commercial and social topographies of the 
Ermou marketplace suggest, there was a shared urban life in Nicosia in 
the past. This existed next to what Mills has referred to in her work on 
Istanbul as “a process of nationalization of urban space and culture.” 51 
The dynamics are of course different in Cyprus, but nonetheless the pre- 
vious chapter’s discussion of the changes in the late-1950s should have 
made it clear that nationalism changed Nicosia in significant ways, con- 
tinually damaging the workings of the city until its final division in 1974. 
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The retrieval of memories from the reserve does not serve simply to ena- 
ble a nostalgic appreciation of this lost past. Rather, if a shared future is to 
be possible in Cyprus, a recognition of a shared connection to place, by 
all Cypriots, can serve as a usefiil foundation for dialogue and exchange. 
Cypriots must: 

imagine a peaceful, shared diversity to be possible. Imagining that a multi- 
ethnic, multireligious, diverse urban life happened in the past, by looking 
at places where it happened, must occur together with a criticai look at 
how and why those places were transformed...memories of cosmopolitan- 
ism must be examined for how they speak of loss and betrayal, and how 
they articulate a stake in the future of the city . 52 


Memory, Myth, and Imagined Cities 

It has been emphasized that the maps created from this research are not 
“true” historical documents. Instead they are fiill of inconsistencies that 
reveal individual experiences of history. Such transformations of memory 
do not take place just at the levei of the individual; rather, they are put 
into motion by national histories and memories. The above discussion 
examined how Cypriots who knew Nicosia in the past, when the Ermou 
marketplace was its center, remember the city today—dealing with the 
transformative capacity of memory by looking at several instances of dis- 
sonance in recollections of place. Differences in the way Greek-Cypriots 
and Turkish-Cypriots remember the division of the city and the nature 
of coexistence and shared space indicate that their memories have trans¬ 
formed this place in certain ways—departing from its “true” past nature. 
According to Casey: 

The issue of truth...also arises from the fact that the past we recall has a 
certain definiteness of form, spatial, and temporal and qualitative, to which 
we somehow try to do justice. In other words, we try to be true to it, to 
speak the truth about it...Far from being antithetical to the achievement 
of truth, such unwitting transformation of the remembered may be quite 
effective means of attaining truth. Instead of a mechanical rehashing of 
what happened in pointilistic detail, this transformative remembering pre- 
sents us with the brunt, the force or thrust, of what occurred .... 53 

While I do agree with much of the above statement, I think the trans¬ 
formation of memory is much more complex, and most certainly so in 
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contested environments. What Casey does not take into account here is 
the influence of history on memory, when it is imposed on populations 
as repeated official historical narratives, or even when it is harnessed sym- 
bolically in popular culture through the repeated use of images and sym- 
bols. As the shopkeepers’ testimonies have illustrated, the transformative 
capacity of memory is compounded in contested environments, where 
it is put through complex processes of division and compartmentaliza- 
tion. In Cyprus, where the unresolved past is still very much present, this 
affects the way this past is remembered. 

For the shopkeepers, what I have been calling the reserve of forget- 
ting, held in the Ermou streets, has managed to push them past certain 
official narrative frameworks and tap into other memories—memories 
that were held below the surface of conscious recall. In RemzTs case, 
looking at photographs of certain buildings unlocked the realm of mem¬ 
ory that lay beneath normal zamanlar. For Mários discussing his favorite 
restaurants and nightspots brought to the surface difficult memories that 
he could not consciously include in his narrative of the past—a past that 
national discourses dictate could only refer to a perfect city of unity. Such 
a reserve is a valuable asset in contested environments where memories 
are heavily influenced by repeated depictions of contentious histories. 
Marita Sturken’s work has explored the influence of photographic, tel- 
evisual, and íilm images on memory—enabling the process of “renarra- 
tivization , v through which “memories are continuously rewritten and 
transformed over time until they may bear little resemblance to the ini- 
tial experience.” 54 Illustrative of this phenomenon is this account from 
Vietnam War veteran William Adams: 

When Platoon was first released, a number of people asked me, “Was the 
war really like that?” I never found an answer, in part because, no matter 
how graphic and realistic, a movie is after all a movie, and war is only like 
itself But I also failed to find an answer because what “really” happened is 
now so thoroughly mixed up in my mind with what has been said about 
what happened that the pure experience is no longer there. This is odd, 
even painful, in some ways. But it is also testimony to the way our memo¬ 
ries work. The Vietnam War is no longer a definite event so much as it is a 
collective and mobile script in which we continue to scrawl, erase, rewrite 
our conflicting and changing view of ourselves . 55 

Similarly, Nicosia’s walled city has become such a “script”, in which 
places and people once located there are erased or rewritten. The image 
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or representation, conceived as a vehicle of memory, also serves to ena- 
ble forgetting. 56 For Adams the representation of the Vietnam War has 
so thoroughly pervaded his recollections of the experience of the war 
that it has overwritten some of his memories. The presence of the repre¬ 
sentation has caused an absence of memory. Primo Levi suggests that “a 
memory evoked too often, and expressed in the form of a story, tends 
to become fixed in stereotype...crystallized, perfect, adorned, which 
installs itself in the place of raw memory and grows at its expense.” 57 
According to Umberto Eco, the ars oblivionalis operates through the 
“multiplication of false synonyms,” whereby one forgets “not by cancel- 
lation, but by its superimposition: not by absence, but by multiplying 
presences.” 58 This chapter outlined the form that these superimposi- 
tions take in Cyprus, and described how they affect memories about 
place. The forgetting of the Buffer Zone does not occur just because it 
is an absence in the city, but also due to the presence of a certain image 
of the past has come to affect, and at times obscure, memories of what 
this place once was like. The mythological histories engendered by the 
two sides disguise the ways in which nationalism, both Greek-Cypriot 
nationalism and Turkish-Cypriot nationalism, damaged the everyday life 
of the city. 

The city engages with memory in different ways—influenced by and 
forming around memories of the praxis of everyday life, and also in rep- 
resentations of the city. 59 But this distinction is not a simple one, and 
certainly not one that can be reduced to a binary opposition between 
praxis and image. Rather, there are numerous imagined cities created by 
the interaction between place, memory, history, and the influence of con- 
flict or contestation. Each of these is implicated in the reconstruction of 
the city. 

At the risk of reducing the many peculiarities of memory and imagina- 
tion to the coolness and distance of the diagram, for the purposes of this 
discussion it is useful to imagine these multiple factors involved in the 
reconstruction of the city as layers superimposed over its spatial reality. 
All of these layers, taken together, inform how individuais imagine the 
city. The base is the city of praxis that is experienced spatially, through 
the senses, and that engages with memory on the levei of body and 
habit, through the repetitive practices of daily life. Other imagined cities 
can be aligned with the three major functions of memory— formal , psy- 
cholojjical , and symbolic —introduced by Portelli to account for the trans- 
formation of chronology by memory. 
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In Portellfs discussion, at the formal levei, events are shifted to 
endow them with an adequate “time-marking function.” Pandey 
explored this dimension in relation to the historiography of Parition in 
índia and Pakistan, and the establishment of national origin points that 
set the location of the foundations of “natural” history and “deviations” 
away from it. Similar themes appeared in AssmamTs discussion of memo- 
ries that are “banished” and then later appear in an “encrypted” form. 
These are the phenomenon that influence the development of the for¬ 
mal city. It establishes an origin point around which the skeleton of the 
imagined city then forms. In Nicosia this was witnessed in Remzfs and 
Marios’s differing remembrances of the city, in the dissonance between 
Greek-Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot time-frames, and in the appearance 
of normal zamanlar. This layer forms the center point, or a set of center 
points, around which the framework of inclusion/exclusion of selected 
aspects and memories of the city sets into shape. 

For Portelli, the psycholojyical function of the transformation of mem- 
ory is enacted to deal with traumatic memories or to otherwise address 
the needs of the individual. The psychological layer of the imagined 
city can be pictured as exhibiting its own peculiarities and differences, 
with unique curves and folds, soft edges and hazy boundaries. This layer 
forms around the skeleton established by national memories and con- 
structions. Here the individuaPs identity within the group, community, 
or nation is negotiated. This is the sphere in which identity, national 
belonging, and the demands that the present places on citizens transform 
memories about place, as discussed by Neyzi and Mills. Here, the divi- 
sion of memory within individuais manifests in incongruities about how 
the city was lived and experienced. 

Portelli argues that at the symbolic levei events are made to stand in for 
larger issues and concerns. For instance, in Nicosia the Lefkoça enclave 
can be viewed as symbolic of the experience of living with the Greeks. 
This takes place at the levei of the city, where the image of the city as a 
whole comes to represent a certain interpretation of the past. For Greek- 
Cypriots the walled city represents a past of living well together, a past of 
unity and brotherhood. This symbolic city squeezes around the skeleton 
of the imagined city, molding it into a particular form and shape. The 
symbolic is implicated in the ars oblivionalis , where forgetting is orches- 
trated not through absence, but rather through multiplying presences. 
This chapter has touched only lightly on this issue, but Chap. 5 will take 
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this on in greater detail, looking also at the image of the city and the 
urban imaginary. 

The reserve of forgetting can be a valuable resource for memory in 
contested environments. The types of commemoration projects that 
I propose later in the book take as a starting point the importance of 
visualizing or materializing people’s interactions with this reserve. 
Memorial designs and heritage practices that bring the reserve of forget¬ 
ting together with place-based memories can begin to materialize a mid- 
dle ground of memory that may exist principally as an imaginative space. 
This involves taking the imaginary cities described above, and drawing 
and modeling them so that people can “walk” around in them, and can 
experience the sights and sounds that populate them. 
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CHAPTER 5 


Remains of the D ay 


What defines and composes our urban imaginaries? 

Onee the red fort of Granada arrived in Bombay, things moved swiftly on 
Aurorais easel. The Alhambra quickly beeame a not-quiteAlhambra; ele- 
ments of índia J s own redforts, the Mughal palaee-fortresses in Delhi and Agra, 
blended Mughal splendours with the Spanish building^s Moorish graee. The hill 
beeame a not-Malabar looking down upon a not-quite-Chowpatty, and the 
ereatures of Aurorais imqgination began to populate it - monsters, elephant- 
deities, ghosts. The wateCs edge, the dividing Une between two worlds, beeame 
in many of these pietures the mainfoeus ofher eoneern ... Often she painted the 
water-line in sueh a way as to suggest that you were looking at an unfinished 
painting whieh had been abandoned, half-eovering another. But was it a water- 
world being painted over the world ofair, or viee-versa? Impossible to be sure. 

Call it Mooristan ’ Aurora told me, c This seaside, this hill, with the fort on 
top. Water-gardens and hanging gardens, watehtowers and towers of silenee 
too. Plaee where worlds eollide, flow in and out of one another, and washofy 
away. Plaee where an air-man ean drowno in water, or else grow gills; where 
a water-ereature ean get drunk, but also ehokeofy, on air. One universe, one 
dimension, one eountry, one dream, bumpoUng into another, or being under, 
or on top ofit. Call it Palimpistine. 

The MoorU Last Sigh, Salman Rushdie, 1995. 

Along with physical experience of the praxis of daily life, images and rep- 
resentations define understandings of the city. The superimposed image 
restructures, crafts, and conditions the city and its meaning. 
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A. Bakshi, Topographies ofMemories, Palgrave Studies in Cultural Heritage 
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Abstraction of Memory 

The Ermou marketplace has been absent from the city for over four dec- 
ades. Now in the inaccessible Buffer Zone, it has been completely una- 
vailable to younger generations of Cypriots born after 1974. Zooming 
out from the Buffer Zone we must now examine the walled city to 
explore modes of physical inhabitation and imagination. Although this 
generation was born after the events that led to the division of the city in 
1974, memories of the conflict are transmitted through intergenerational 
understandings and national mythologies. These influence their under- 
standings and imaginings of the walled city center, where these memories 
are sited. 

Because this younger generation has no memory of unified Nicosia as 
a site of coexistence or conflict, and for many of them little lived experi- 
ence of the walled city, a study of their engagement with urban memory 
must be expanded to include imaginative constructions of the city. It is 
impossible to draw a strict distinction between memory and imagination; 
there is much traffic between the two and these boundaries are hazy. 
Even in the absence of direct experience, memory still plays a major role 
in how places are perceived and imagined. 1 Inherited memories, public 
discourse, and popular representations and imaginings of place help to 
create urban imaginaries. By examining the attitudes of a younger gen¬ 
eration of Cypriots, this chapter seeks to determine how memories of the 
contested past along with certain produced imanes of the city influence 
this urban imaginary. 

The Buffer Zone, with its streets and buildings of yesterday visible 
from the city of today, is an enigmatic absent presence which offers a 
glimpse into the past. The Venetian Walls, on the other hand, figure as 
the past calcified in place, congealed into an image and then offered back 
as a Symbol or monument. They have become a Symbol in many ways; 
among other things they symbolize the Venetian past of the island and 
the municipalities of Lefkoça and Lefkosia; they symbolize a place of 
Anatolian “backwardness,” and a place associated with cultural activities. 
How does this image, then, influence how younger generations imag¬ 
ine the city? In his novel Austerlitz , W.G. Sebald describes the narra- 
tor’s impression of the Belgian fortress of Breendonk, similar in shape to 
Nicosia’s walls: 
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After the previous day’s conversation, I still had an image in my head 
of a star-shaped bastion with walls towering above a precise geometri- 
cal ground-plan, but what I now saw before me was a low-built concrete 
mass, rounded at all its outer edges and giving the gruesome impression 
of something hunched and misshapen: the broad back of a monster, I 
thought, risen from this Flemish soil like a whale from the deep...From 
whatever viewpoint I could make out no architectural plan, for its projec- 
tions and indentations kept shifting, so far exceeding my comprehension 
that in the end I found myself unable to connect it with anything shaped 
by human civilization... ? 

This narrative of disorientation describes a place well known for its 
symbolic form, but unrecognizable at the experiential levei. Similarly, 
Cypriots might recognize the image of the walls while having had little 
lived experience of this place—necessitating the shift in this investigation 
of Nicosia from the plane of experience to that of imagination. Seeking 
to move between the modes of praxis and image, here the narrative of 
the city shifts from inside and experiential memories to more outside and 
symbolic aspects of memory. 

Urban Images and Imaginaries 

This book has been examining the transformation of Nicosia’s walled city 
from a site of praxis, of nuanced patterns and complexity, to a reduced 
version —a representation that relies on the original for its credibility, but 
transforms it into an available and easily synthesized image. The image 
of the city can be molded in several ways. It can take the form of an 
atmosphere, a feeling or attitude, associated with the city. Literary depic- 
tions have been instrumental “creating” the city, alongside actual physi- 
cal construction. “The novel teaches us how to see the city, and how to 
make sense of it. It defines the coordinates for our imaginative mapping 
of urban space.” 3 For Orhan Pamuk, IstanbuPs hüzün , the shared melan- 
choly famously described in his writings, has been fed by earlier literary 
depictions of the city. FFe admits to writing his personal reflections on 
Istanbul “in constant— and sometimes fierce—dialogue with four lonely 
authors who...gave modern Istanbul its melancholy.” 4 These literary 
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depictions offer clear examples of how memory of these representations 
can inform the imagination of places, even those of which one has had 
litde physical experience. 5 

Architectural design also plays a major role, as seen in the growth of 
the “image industry” in cities such as Shanghai and Dubai. These archi¬ 
tectural environments rely on the “production of signs and images,” 
where the viability of architectural projects in certain consumer mar- 
kets depends on a pairing of “stylistic variety with instant recognizabil- 
ity.” 6 Much has been written about the reconstruction of Berlin in this 
regard, 7 especially the high-proíile development of Potsdamer Platz; 
space is crafted for tourist consumption rather than as a living space for 
residents, resulting in the “...erasure of memory rather than its imagi- 
native preservation.” 8 Similar concerns have been raised regarding the 
redevelopment of BeiruCs downtown and the resultant commodification 
and commercialization of the city center. 9 

David Harvey has discussed the influence of neoliberal economic poli¬ 
cies on the importance attached to the image or appearance of a certain 
kind of urban environment. “If a picture or map is worth a thousand 
words, then power in the realms of representation may end up being as 
important as power over the materiality of spatial organization itself ” 10 
This approach to the city has been criticized as “cultural engineering” 
and “imagineering,” 11 which in its most extreme form results in what 
Michael Sorkin has referred to as the “city as theme park,” where “such 
design is based in the same calculus as advertising, the idea of pure 
imageability, oblivious to the real needs and traditions of those who 
inhabit it.” 12 This concern with the potency of the image to redefine the 
civitas and experience of the city makes it clear that the image or repre¬ 
sentation is not an innocent or innocuous player in the background, but 
rather a major force in defining the urban environment. 

Cities are complex organisms comprised of buildings and spaces, but 
also of administrative policies, diverse populations, business and labor 
systems, recreational practices, culture and everyday life—all of which 
define an individuaPs urban imaginary. Andreas Huyssen provides this 
useful definition: 

An urban imaginary marks first and foremost the way city dwellers imag¬ 
ine their own city as the place of everyday life, the site of inspiring tradi¬ 
tions and continuities as well as the scene of histories of destruction, crime, 
and conflicts of all kinds...An urban imaginary is the cognitive and somatic 
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image which we carry within us of the places where we live, work, and 
play. lt is an embodied material fact. Urban imaginaries are thus part of any 
city’s reality, rather than being only figments of the imagination. What we 
think about a city and how we perceive it informs the ways we act in it. 13 

James Donald refers to the city as an “imagined environment” that he 
carries around, “snailTike,” with him. 14 This imagined city is informed 
by the legends, myths, and memories attached to places and landmarks. 15 
Extending beyond the physical environment, the city is also experienced 
in literature, film, and other mediums of representation. 16 Along with 
the spatial experience of urban places, the urban imaginary plays a major 
role in our understandings of the city. As Donald States: 

ways of seeing and understanding the city inevitably inform ways of acting 
on the space of the city, with consequences which then in turn produce a 
modified city which is again seen, understood and acted on. It is not just 
that the boundaries between reality and imagination are fuzzy and porous. 

In the development of cities can be discerned a traffic between the two, an 
economy of symbolic constructs which have material consequences that are 
manifested in an enduring reality... 17 

Below, a discussion of two “nostalgic utopias” in Nicosia, imagined dif- 
ferently by Greek-Cypriots and Turkish-Cypriots, introduces the role 
that the image or representation plays in the dynamics of memory and 
forgetting in divided contexts. 


Nostalgic Utopias and Ideal Cities 

From their conception in the sixteenth century by Venetian architect 
Giulio Savorgano, Nicosia’s walls have been informed by the tension 
between image and praxis. Gianni Perbellini criticizes Savorgano’s design 
for being “an entirely abstract concept, with regards to the urban condi- 
tions of the existing town.” 18 He claims this discordance contributed to 
the fortress’s fali to the Ottomans just three years after its completion. 
Thus the tension between use and form, between the everyday and the 
symbolic, between praxis and image, has been inherent in Nicosia’s walls 
for centuries. And today this can also be linked to the memory and for¬ 
getting of the Cyprus conflict, where the walled city comes to stand in as 
a Symbol for certain constructions that often differ from existing realities. 
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The Venetian Walls are often used as a Symbol, rendered as an invio- 
lable whole, which is how they appear in both municipal logos. In the 
south, Lefkosia’s logo consists of the Venetian walls encircling a dove 
with open wings, representing peace and optimism. 19 On the municipal- 
ity’s website, this logo is underlined with the caption “The Last Divided 
Capital in Europe.” In the Lefkoça logo, the Venetian Walls encircle the 
Mevlevi Tekke, a Symbol of Nicosia’s Ottoman past. 1958, the date of 
the creation of the separate Lefkoça municipality, and also the year of 
intensified intercommunal tension and violence in Nicosia, is inscribed 
below. 20 Thus this logo contains an ethnic and religious symbol and 
marks the date of separation, ironically housing these elements within 
the unbroken city walls. The image of these walls appears everywhere: in 
logos for organizations, clubs, and museums, and in promotional litera- 
ture, advertising campaigns, signage, and Street paving (Fig. 5.1). 

The association between a city and its enclosure has a symbolic func- 
tion extending beyond the defensive purpose of city walls. Historically 



Fig. 5.1 Image ofthe walls. The image of the walls appears in logos, names, and 
advertising 
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such walls provided a space of transidon and mediation where the city 
connected out to the world beyond. They were created as permeable 
entities, allowing movement while at the same time symbolically struc- 
turing urban life. 21 As a boundary they delineated civic privilege from 
the life of the hinterlands, offering a sense of belonging or of exclusion. 22 
In Nicosia today, the city walls certainly do define an inside and an out- 
side that differ spatially, socially, culturally, and economically. A Venetian 
fortress in the model of that exemplified in the nine-pointed star built at 
Palmanova, Nicosia’s walls form a perfect circle punctuated by regular 
bastions. In such cities “...city-State ideal alPantiea ...one of the funda¬ 
mental geometrical shapes embedded in man’s consciousness was given 
supreme example—the mystic circle.” 23 Thus, the walled city is visually 
and graphically connected to the notion of the ideal city. 

Such idealized spatial configurations were thought capable of improv- 
ing mankind via the effect of a harmonious physical environment, repre- 
senting visions of an ideal society. In the case of Palmanova the expected 
population never arrived, and the city remains, eerily devoid of life and 
activity, its symmetrically laid out roads and squares often unoccupied. 24 
But Palmanova was the manifestation of a utopic vision for the future , 
whereas Nicosia’s walled city is now representative of a utopia steeped 
in nostalgia. As Anthony Smith has argued, ethnonational “nostalgia is 
so often linked with utopia; our blueprints for the future are invariably 
derived from our experiences of our pasts. .. .” 25 

Elements incongruent with national chronologies are left out of the 
nostalgic constructions of the walled city. The official Greek-Cypriot 
narrative refers to the old city, in its entirety, as a place of brotherhood 
and unity where the two communities lived well together. The Turkish- 
Cypriot idealization of the walled city’s past is tied to a longing for a 
period of independence from Greek-Cypriots, free from domination by 
Turkey, and is also linked to resentment felt towards recent migrants 
from Turkey. 26 Most of the Greek-Cypriot shopkeepers spoke of the old 
city as being “like a paradise.” In recalling this idealized place, they leave 
out the increasing tensions between the two communities and the chang- 
ing nature of the city from the 195Os onwards. The city did not change 
until “they drew a line and separated us.” Turkish-Cypriot shopkeepers, 
on the other hand, spoke openly about these tensions, with some even 
“forgetting” life before 1963, “forgetting” normal zamanlar, in denying 
that they even went to the “Greek side” of what was previously a mixed 
city. 
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This nostalgia was harnessed and used as a form of cultural poli- 
tics and resistance by the Jasmine Revolution opposition movement in 
Lefkoça at the turn of this century, created in response to government 
policies and nationalist politics that were seen as linking north Cyprus 
too closely with Turkey. This nostalgia is connected to the enclave 
period, 1963-1974, when the walled city was the site of the Turkish- 
Cypriots’ íirst experience of having their own space. Bryant and Hatay 
argue that “jasmine-scented Nicosia”: 

came to represent the lost hopes of a community whose struggle for self- 
determination appeared to have been hijacked by those sent to save them. 
Their reference to Nicosia’s narrow streets, to specific shops and the scent 
of coffee, to the simple pleasures of life together, was also a longing for a 
different sort of isolation, one of an interdependence that was lost through 
dependence on Turkey. 27 

Thus, while Turkish-Cypriots are largely absent from the old city, today 
populated mainly by recent migrants from Turkey, it continues to be 
present in collective memory. The utopic reconstruction of the old city 
is partly a political formulation, neatly concordant with the concerns of 
the Jasmine Revolution; though all Turkish-Cypriots may not share the 
political concerns of this movement, still, their nostalgic narrative can 
easily find ground. The space contained within the pure geometry of the 
walls is easily appropriated as a Symbol. James Hart refers to the aeonic 
character of nostalgia; it is “atemporal” and “non-fleeting.” He claims 
that, “It is precisely because this past is a burden for our present future 
hopes that we are compelled to return to it. In our return we often 
attempt to reshape it.” 28 These nostalgic utopias related to place link 
past and present—reshaping the past to serve the needs of the present, 
reconstructing and re-scripting the site of the walled city into a suitable 
image of the past. 

The provision of direction is apparent in regards to the Jasmine 
Revolution movement; it is a clear direction away from Turkey, towards 
greater autonomy. But this direction is more ambiguous in the case 
of the Greek-Cypriot myth of the perfect unity of the city of broth- 
erhood. As Papadakis has argued, the official Greek-Cypriot policy of 
mpprochement necessitated a reference back to an idealized past. Yet, 
after the failure of the 2004 Annan Plan, an attempt to reach a fed¬ 
eral solution to the Cyprus problem, 29 due to an overwhelmingly nega- 
tive vote, 75% on the part of the Greek-Cypriots against reunification, 
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this attitude is less obvious. 30 As the framework of national goals and 
aspirations changes, so will these formulations of the past. These ambi- 
guities between official formulations of memory and individual imagi- 
nation in Nicosia intersect with memory and forgetting. 


The Nicosia Master Plan 

Some mention must be made here about the Nicosia Master Plan 
(NMP), a current planning initiative in Nicosia which is modeling 
another vision for the city. The NMP presents an urban approach unique 
among divided cities, where talk of bicommunalism and planning is 
rare. 31 In Nicosia the roots of this movement reach back to 1979, only 
five years after the official partitioning of the city. The two former may- 
ors, Lellos Demetriades and Mustafa Akinci, building off of the success 
of a joint effort to coordinate the city’s sewer system, set to work on 
creating an overall master plan for the city. This project was initiated after 
a joint visit to Berlin awakened the mayors to the harsh reality of what a 
divided city could be. 32 In 1981 a bicommunal team of architects, engi- 
neers, and social scientists was set up under a UNDP project manager. 
The walled city has been a major focus of the NMP, where their objec- 
tive has been to cc develop, conserve, and revitalize the historie center... 
and re-establish its importance and specific socio-economic and cultural 
role in contemporary Nicosia.” 33 

They have accomplished much in terms of affecting the everyday use 
and experience of the city—revitalizing streets that have become vibrant 
commercial areas, creating pedestrian zones, and most importantly play- 
ing a major role in the opening of the Crossing at Ledra Street in 2008. 34 
They have also been engaged in crafting the image of the walled city— 
reproducing the perfect geometry of the city walls in multiple signs, pav- 
ing markers, maps, and publications. Conflicts have arisen between the 
desired image of the walled city and groups that use this space in other 
ways—migrants, individual property owners, and those with alternate 
visions for the city. 35 In many ways this is simply inherent in any planning 
project that tries to engage with the past and the restoration of cultural 
heritage, which is often rendered as a one-dimensional interpretation 
of the past. The NMP, due to its nature as a planning initiative, cannot 
avoid these kinds of problems, and in its own way presents another ren- 
dering of an idealized vision of the city, one that seeks to ameliorate the 
effects of the history of conflict and division on the city (Fig. 5. 2). 36 
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Fig. 5.2 Nicosia Master Plan façade restoration. The Nicosia Master Plan at 
work. The facades of this building have been restored. Behind this repainted wall 
lies the roofless shell of the building and the decay of the buffer zone 


In their own way, the utopic constructs, the architectural fictions dis- 
cussed above reference certain time periods and versions of history that 
present an image of a “golden age” of solidarity or wholeness. The phys- 
ical body of the city is embellished with memories that correspond to 
what is officially remembered or forgotten, “reshaping” these periods 
with nostalgic renderings. Chapter 4 dealt with the shopkeepers’ accept- 
ance and assimilation of these constructions, questioning to what extent 
these individuais walk the streets of these collective nostalgic utopias in 
their own personal remembrances. According to Smith, each genera- 
tion must remake these myths anew, but “within a limited matrix formed 
by a strong social attachment to specific c myth-symbol complexes,’ 
[and] particular landscapes....” 37 Therefore it is important to shift the 
focus here to a younger generation of Cypriots, most of whom have 
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no lived memory of the conflict. How do they absorb, adapt, or reject 
the kinds of myths about place encapsulated in these nostalgic utopias 
and the ideal vision for the city proposed by the NMP? If, as Huyssen 
and Donald suggest, the way that we think about the city does indeed 
influence how we act in the city, 38 then how have these historical con- 
structs and inherited imaginings affected the spatial practices of younger 
Cypriots in Nicosia? 


Inside and Outside 

Nostalgia has been formulated in the context of distance—distance 
between Cypriots and the walled city center. In a broader sense, for 
Pierre Nora it is distance from tradition as a lived way of life that has 
resulted in an over-reliance on nostalgia, memorialization, and com- 
memoration. It is not possible to look back at something that one is 
inside of—it requires an act of separation, of looking backwards from 
the outside. Examined here is the dialectic of inside and outside as it 
relates to urban memory in Nicosia in three ways. We look íirst at how 
young Cypriots relate to the city within the walls, and at the inside/ 
outside sources of their knowledge about the walled city. Secondly, the 
bodily experience of being in the old city is contrasted with the recogni- 
tion of this space as an image or representation. And finally, the relation- 
ship between spatial characteristics and remembering, and the form of 
the walls from the outside, as a space of projection and forgetting, are 
explored. 

In order to explore this, in 2010 I conducted a series of semistruc- 
tured and open-ended interviews with young Cypriots in the more “fash- 
ionable” areas of Nicosia outside of the walls. Most were under the age 
of thirty, a generation without personal recollection of the conflict. In the 
north I approached groups of Turkish-Cypriots in cafes on the popular 
and crowded main Street of the neighborhood of Dereboyu, a few kilom- 
eters outside of the walls. In the south I found groups of Greek-Cypriots 
in cafes near the main shopping Street of Makarios Avenue, a few blocks 
south of the old city. They were shown a book containing photographs 
taken inside the walled city, logos and graphics of the walls used in sig- 
nage and advertising, and historical photos. While they thumbed 
through this book, I asked them to speak about how they related to 
the old city—how often they go there, specific places visited, and their 
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Fig. 5.3 Migrcmt workers on their day off. Migrant workers enjoying their day 
off (Sunday) in the walled city 


attitudes towards the people who live there. As they looked at photo- 
graphs of buildings, military structures, and logos, I questioned them as 
to what they had heard about the old city in school or from their fami- 
lies. 39 The goal was to explore how their knowledge of the city differed 
from that of older generations, those with intimate, lived experience of 
the walled city. How do memories of the praxis of the city differ from 
those of the city that is experienced as a representation — and how does 
this become embedded in the material reality of the city and residents’ 
actions within it? (Fig. 5.3). 

“Inside” can be related to praxis, to the experience of the city, while 
the image of the city corresponds to picturing or imagining it from the 
“outside.” Rather than referring literally to memories acquired while 
physically inside or outside of the city walls, these terms are used here 
to refer to one’s placement in relation to familiarity with the city. It is 
important to note here that much has changed in the old city center, 
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especially south of the border, since these conversations in 2010. The 
Southern half of the walled city today is a very different place, although 
changes in the north have been less dramatic. For many years after the 
conflict, the old city was largely abandoned. After 1974 and up through 
the 1990s the government even froze rents in the city in an attempt to 
encourage residents to remain. Rents were extremely low, the equiva- 
lent of around 100 Euros per month for a large apartment or commer- 
cial space. This meant that landlords were unable to generate fiinds for 
maintenance or repairs, so many buildings were unpopulated or used by 
companies for cheap storage. 40 After some time passed, a few groups of 
younger people became interested in the city again, and a few small cafes 
were established inside the walls. The most popular of these was Kala 
Kathoumena, which in Greek means “good sitting,” and there were a 
handful of other spaces that were used by a small group of Cypriots. My 
experience of the city in the early years that I spent there from 2008 to 
2012 was of these few sites. I had countless meetings and informal con¬ 
versations at Kala Kathoumena, and then in 2010 and 2011 began to see 
the establishment of a few other spaces here and there. 

By 2016 a major transformation of the old city in the south had 
occurred. New restaurants, bars, cafes, boutiques, and international chain 
Stores have íilled most of Ledra and Onnasagorou Streets, the main com- 
mercial corridor, and have penetrated fiirther into the outside reaches 
of the border areas. This cannot be attributed just to the appeal of the 
spaces defined by the walls, but also is closely connected to the bank- 
ing and economic crisis in Cyprus in 2012 and the subsequent Troika 
bailout, beginning in 2013. Due to the heavy investment of Cypriot 
banks in Greek sovereign bonds, following the “Greek debt haircut” as 
part of the 2012 Eurogroup agreement, Cypriot banks lost up to 75% 
of the value of their bonds overnight, close to 25% of the GDP. 41 This 
had drastic consequences for the Cypriot economy, and one of the vic- 
tims of this in Nicosia was the high-end commercial center located just 
outside the walls on Makariou Avenue. No longer able to afford the 
high rents on this Street, one after another Stores and restaurants quickly 
shut down. The municipality then allowed permits for more commercial 
and entertainment venues inside the old city, and many have relocated 
within the walls following the collapse of Makariou. This larger eco¬ 
nomic change has been a major factor in a completely new atmosphere 
for the city. Some Cypriots that I spoke to feel that people are drawn to 
the walls not only by the cheaper prices on menus but also because they 
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Fig. 5.4 Café on the edge ofthe Buffer Zone. In recent years cafes have spread all 
over the walled city, including to the very edges of the buffer zone 


Cí feel safe there.” They can nestle in and “drink coffee and console each 
other” about these recent difficulties (Figs. 5.4 and 5.5). 

This marks a drastic change over the past six years. When I first spoke 
with young Cypriots in 2010, it became clear that at the time the old city 
occupied a remote location on their mental maps of Nicosia, and many 
had ambiguous feelings about this site. For many years, a large portion 
of the walled city had consisted of areas of low-income housing, gener- 
ally occupied by migrants, overlapping with areas of dilapidation where 
the effects of time and the lack of maintenance could clearly be seen. 
Generally, at the time of the interviews, it was not very popular with 
those on either side of the border. Only a few Turkish-Cypriots spoke of 
going there often, and for many this was for work reasons. Among the 
Greek-Cypriots I spoke to, most professed to visiting the walled city only 
occasionally, and at most about once a month. There was a significant 
number of young Greek-Cypriots who frequented the “less pretentious” 
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Fig. 5.5 New shops in the w alie d city. New shops are appearing in the walled 
city, and will likely soon replace the kinds of shops run by the shopkeepers with 
memories of Ermou Street 


cafes and bars in the old city; but for the most part this did not extend to 
Turkish- Cypriots. 

Turkish-Cypriots visited only certain select places within the walls that 
are for “Cypriots” or for “the locais”—a handfiil of restaurants and bars. 
For most, the walled city exhibited a foreign and remote lifestyle, one asso- 
ciated with the “backward” and “uncultured” Turkish migrants who live 
there now . 42 One young man said that if the walled city was more like a 
proper “Mediterranean neighborhood” then he might consider Hving 
there, but Cypriots “caiTt hve together” with the migrants—with “chil- 
dren running in the streets and people sitting outside to watch TV.” One 
teenager expressed appreciation for the multicultural nature of the Greek- 
Cypriot side of the walled city saying, “I love different cultures.” But in the 
north there are “too many Turks.” Another stated, “I like these old streets, 
but these are Turks—they destroy everything.” Many young women spoke 
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of feeling uncomfortable because of the migrants: “they eat you with their 
eyes.” And young men spoke of them as dangerous and unpredictable: 
“for íifty lira they can kill you .” 43 Clearly these darker imaginings contrast 
greatly with the vision for the city put forward by the NMP. 

While a similar number of Greek-Cypriots mentioned the pres- 
ence of migrants within the walls as a problem, their comments were 
much milder in nature. Some stated that the old city was not safe for 
women alone at night, while a few professed to pointedly avoiding 
it on Sundays when migrant workers from Asia, África, and Eastern 
Europe can be found there, enjoying their one day off For the most 
part, they cited other reasons for avoiding the walled city: “It doesn’t 
inspire you—there’s nothing exciting there.” Several young people 
spoke of an appreciation for the old city, yet they do not go there often 
because their friends prefer to spend time on Makarios Avenue: “We are 
[the] only two who like the old city.” Others associated it as a site for 
the very young, for high school students, or for alternative groups and 
anarchists, who very visibly could be seen occupying the square near 
the Phaneromeni Church in the afternoons and evenings. Many Greek- 
Cypriots stated that the walled city’s appearance deterred them from 
spending time there: “It’s not preserved as it should be, you walk around 
and you see Windows hanging off, it makes it look scary.” “It looks 
empty, there’s no life there.” “I know that it’s not dangerous, but the 
way it looks, it feels insecure.” The words used to describe their avoid- 
ance of the walls allude to a certain urban imaginary about this place, 
their “cognitive and somatic image” of the city. Since most of the young 
Cypriots that I spoke to did not have much actual experience of the 
walled city, how were these impressions formed? 

None of the Cypriots interviewed remembered learning about the his- 
tory of Nicosia in school; very few were aware of the historical develop- 
ment of the city, and none knew of the history and importance of the 
Ermou marketplace. The majority had not seen any of the historical pho- 
tographs of the old city that I showed to them. None had seen them in 
schools, and other than the few who had been shown such photographs 
by their families, they were only exposed to these images from outside 
sources: having seen them in magazines or newspapers, on Facebook, or 
in news clips. A few had seen them on display in exhibitions in museums 
or cafes, or as posters displayed on the Street. 

Among the Greek-Cypriots I spoke to, very few had heard any stories 
from their families about Nicosia’s past. For those who had, these were 
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not detailed narratives, but rather just certain painted atmospheric quali- 
ties such as “these were nice places in the past,” and “Turks and Greeks 
were living together before.” A few recognized the name of Ermou 
Street: “My grandfather used to go shopping there.” u It was nice— 
that’s all.” A few had heard of Pantopolio only as the current Lefkosia 
municipal market south of the border—the one that came to be used 
by the Greek-Cypriots after 1958. They knew nothing of the original 
intermixed Pantopolio/Bandabulya, now located in Lefkoça. Turkish- 
Cypriots had heard more about the city from their families: stories focus- 
ing on the enclave period of 1963-1974, especially among those from 
refugee families who came to Nicosia only after 1963. Stories about ear- 
lier years were very vague and general. cc Things were better in the past.” 
“It was safe.” cc People kept their doors unlocked.” A few recognized the 
name of Ermou: “It was a bazaar Street,” and “Greeks and Turks were 
happy together on this Street—before they started killing each other.” 
This illustrates a lack of real inside knowledge of the walled city. For 
many it is distant, foreign, and remote in its material reality, and, espe¬ 
cially for Turkish-Cypriots, in the kind of lifestyle it represents. This gen- 
eration also lacks inside knowledge about the significance of this site—the 
history of Ermou Street and the life it once contained is as foreign for 
them as that of another country. 

Would we not witness a similar phenomenon among youth in many 
other cities, or are the implications of this different because it is a divided 
city? The following exploration of this tension between inside and out- 
side, attempts to provide some answers. But I would like to conclude the 
above discussion with a narrative that begins to suggest how and why 
these implications are different in divided cities. Mehmet, a 25-year-old 
Turkish-Cypriot, is one of few young people who has had a chance to 
see Ermou Street while stationed there as a soldier, patrolling the Buffer 
Zone. At íirst he was surprised by how much it reminded him of a Street 
in a bigger city. Ledra Street is quite nice, but it feels small and lim- 
ited to him: “and this place, if there was no division, would be three or 
four times better than Ledra. It would be a very nice place in Cyprus.” 
To sum up his feelings, he simply States, “Tm just upset.” He is upset 
because this place has been lost to the city, and they “will never have this 
Street in Cyprus.” He is one of the few of the young generation who 
is upset about this place, and this is because he is one of the few who 
knows of it. What is “forgotten” for other Cypriots has been pulled out 
of the reserve for Mehmet, and has become present for him. This does 
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suggest that perhaps certain knowledge about the city is less accessible 
due to of the effects of the conflict; this has resulted in some places being 
emptied of available meaning, overshadowed by other images of the past. 


Body Memory and Representation 

The imaginative inhabitation from the outside is distinct from the real- 
ity of everyday life on the inside of the walls. Outside there is much less 
exposure to the many spatial manifestations of division that are to be 
found inside, especially along the edges of the Buffer Zone, which affect 
the sensual experience of the environment. Bodily movement from north 
to south is defined by the Buffer Zone, which can only be bridged at 
one point in the walled city, and at one point immediately outside of the 
walls, after queuing and passing through a checkpoint. Also affected is 
east-west movement, parallel to the Buffer Zone—an orienting feature 
on the map, yet one experienced as a space of disorientation, one that 
obscures spatial connections and actual physical proximities. 44 It must 
be examined, in turn, from each side, along with a map for orienta- 
tion, to make any sense of one’s location in the city. As an example, sev- 
eral Turkish-Cypriots that I spoke to were unable to recognize the bell 
tower of the Holy Cross Church from a historie posteard from 1915, as 
seen from the “Greek side.” Although this belltower is clearly visible in 
Lefkoça as one of the definitive topographical features framing the edge 
of the Buffer Zone, they were unable to piece together that this is the 
same building viewed from the other side of the border. The impact that 
division has had on movement through the city is quite important in 
terms of memory and its construction, as related to the body. 

For Casey, “body memory is the natural center of any sensitive 
account of remembering. It is a privileged point of view from which 
other memorial points of view can be regarded...” and is crucial in terms 
of orientation. 45 Many people have had the experience of returning to a 
town after an absence of many years, such that no apparent memory of 
the place exists. Yet, ingrained memories, surprising to discover, begin to 
guide one through the town. Body memory, as a kind of habit, is mem¬ 
ory that is unconsciously employed. For Ricoeur, what separates habit 
from memory is that habit is acquired through and incorporated into 
the living present—unmarked and unremarked upon as past. Memory, 
on the other hand, consists in a reference that is made to the anterior- 
ity of something previously acquired; it is marked. 46 Bergson refers to 
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habit in the same vein, where the lesson learned “is part of my present, 
exactly like my habit of walking or writing; it is lived and acted, rather 
than represented.” 47 It is the body that is capable of this “instantaneous 
recognition...without the help of any explicit memory image.” 48 What 
is of criticai importance here is the connection between habit and what 
Bergson refers to as “true memory.” 

The bodily memory, made up of the sum of the sensori-motor systems 
organized by habit, is then a quasi-instantaneous memory to which the 
true memory of the past serves as base. Since they are not two separate 
things, since the first is only...the pointed end, ever moving, inserted by 
the second in the shifting plane of experience, it is natural that the two 
functions should lend each other a mutual support . 49 

Clearly the body is an important vehicle through which information 
about the environment is attained and retained as memory. And while 
unconsciously enacted, as Bergson contends, this body memory is the 
present manifestation, as action, of “true memory.” Due to the inter- 
dependence of the two, we must not underestimate the importance, 
in terms of memory, of the experience—or lack of experience—of the 
human body in the divided city. As the interviewees described, for many 
young Cypriots their experience of the old city is defined by constric- 
tion only to certain areas, as well as the marked and conscious avoid- 
ance of other parts of the city. This suggests that their movement inside 
the walls is limited by more than just the restriction of the Buffer Zone, 
and that these inhibited movements delimitate their experience and body 
memory of the city. For those who live, work, or spend time recreation- 
ally within the walls, however, the bodily experience of the effects of divi- 
sion becomes a definitive aspect of urban memory. Here, the praxis of 
the city takes on a different aspect from that of the Ermou marketplace, 
instead referencing the current realities of division in Nicosia. In the last 
few years, several cafes and bars have been established right by the bor- 
der, and people can be seen sitting on tables and chairs that have been 
pulled out to define seating areas and social spaces directly in front of the 
stacked oil barreis that have for decades defined the edges of the Buffer 
Zone. These kinds of spaces are expanding the livable edges of the city. 

The second manner in which these inside manifestations affect mem¬ 
ory is through images and symbols found in the old city; their potency 
is strengthened by the connection between memory, image, and place. 
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Inside the walls of this divided city, daily life is marked by concrete signs 
of what does or does not belong to Greek-Cypriot or Turkish-Cypriot 
space. The center of the city is rife with symbols of the conflict, demar- 
cating division, and, in turn, demarcating the conflict in the imagina- 
tion. The edges of the Buffer Zone are littered with flags, grafíiti, and 
various signage, animated by evidence of the activity of nearby residents, 
such as lines of laundry strung up to dry adjacent to strictly demarcated 
forbidden military areas. Less obvious signs are those that call out the 
“Berlin Cafe” and “No Border Underwear,” names of private businesses 
that reference their location near the center of division. These images, 
rooted in place, are part of a directed “art of memory.” Here we can 
extrapolate from Michael Billig’s thesis of “banal nationalism,” which 
“operates with routine words...that offer constant, but barely conscious, 
reminders of the homeland,” to this discussion of the walled city where 
images that mark out territory operate in the same way as these prosaic 
words. 50 Additionally, there are less obvious symbols of territory, belong- 
ing, and identity: symbols that demarcate spaces that are accessible and 
inaccessible to non-Cypriot migrant workers. For many years they were 
the main residents of the walled city in the south, but today they are 
literally being swept out of the city by targeted police operations such as 
“Operation Broom” in 2010. 51 Unlike the markers of nationalism, which 
are designed to be obvious and speak loudly about rightful claims to ter¬ 
ritory, these symbols are coded to be less obvious, meant to not draw too 
much attention to themselves. 

Memory on the inside is affected by these modulations of memory 
that exist within the walls. This is an engagement with memory that can- 
not be ignored because of the strong connection between body, image, 
and memory. When shown photographs taken at the edges of the Buffer 
Zone—photographs of observation points, barricades, and national- 
ist markings—many of the young Cypriots interviewed made comments 
such as: “I hate to see this.” “I saw this once, but I don’t want to go 
there again.” “There’s nothing exciting there.” Certain aspects of the 
experience of these places—the restrictions on movement and the images 
of division—cannot be ignored. For those who are troubled or disturbed 
by such sights, they are much harder to avoid inside the walled city. On 
the other hand, the image or representation of the city is possible, per- 
haps even easy, to ignore. 

This can be illustrated by looking again at the use of the image of 
the walls as a logo. This graphic of the circular walls pops up all over 
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the city, appearing in small metal insets in the ground surface that 
mark out a walking path. Signboards on both sides of the city mark 
each NMP project with a map of the walls. Even outside, the Lefkosia 
municipal logo appears on Street signs and trash cans. This symbol of the 
walls is also disseminated through its incorporation in the logos of the 
two municipalities and institutions like the Nicosia Arts Centre and the 
Nicosia Golf Club. International corporations such as Coco-Cola and 
Stella Artois utilize the image of the walled city in advertising campaigns, 
where it appears in posters and on vending machines. Several restaurants 
in the old city use the walls in their logos and signs. 

Jean Baudrillard, who has investigated the meaning and “sign-value” 
invested in objects has described elements of today’s cultural and physi- 
cal environment as “hyperreal.” Objects in this environment “shine in 
a sort of hyperresemblance...that makes it so that fundamentally they 
no longer resemble anything, except the empty figure of resemblance, 
the empty form of representation.” 52 Has the image of the walls become 
such an “empty form”—one that can be filled with desired projected 
meanings, or just simply ignored? Perhaps the image of the walled city 
is directed at tourists, seeking to market the environment of old Nicosia. 
Or, does the empty symbol of the walls serve a more sinister purpose 
by creating “artificial memories that efface the memory of man...”? 53 It 
can be suggested that the image or logo of the walled city, as an “artifi¬ 
cial memory” from the outside, aids in the forgetting of what this place 
once was. In this way, the image can aid in projects of intentional forget¬ 
ting such as the Greek-Cypriot construction of history that “forgets” the 
violence of 1963-1974; or the Turkish-Cypriot rendering of a historical 
narrative that “forgets” a shared past. Whether or not this is considered 
in the design of such images, they do play a role in shaping the city. 

Truly engaging with the complexity of the city would necessarily 
involve engaging with the complexity of its history—the history of con- 
flict and how it has changed and marked the city. But if individuais or 
communities are not ready to do this, then involvement at a different 
levei—on the plane of the image or “artificial memory”—allows that dif- 
ficult past to be ignored. Divorced from the praxis of the walled city, for 
many young Cypriots this image or representation defines their experi- 
ence of this place, highlighting the contrast between memory and bodily 
experience as compared to memory and the image. At the moment it 
seems as if keeping the walled city somehow near, yet at the same time 
distant, as an image that is available and easily accessible, is the preferred 
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levei of engagement with the old city and its past. There is an implica- 
tion of recognition along with distance in the comments of several young 
Cypriots: “We have something really valuable there, but we don’t appre- 
ciate it. We go to Italy, we go to Venice...but we don’t care about what 
we have.” “The historie center should be left as it is, but I would never 
want to live there.” Such statements recognize the walled city as a place 
that is valuable, perhaps even precious, but at the same time damaged in 
a way that left it inaccessible. 


Spatial Characteristics and Screen Memory 

Psychoanalysts make reference to the agency of self-protection as an 
“ectoderm” or “shell,” which is directed both “inward and outward... 
yet, the shell itself is marked by what it shelters.” 54 The city walls can 
be viewed as such a shell, offering inward-directed protection against 
signs of conflict—ruins, military struetures, a changed population —hold¬ 
ing them inside, apparently forgotten on the outside. Materially, these 
“markings” take the form of abandonment and neglect. Here, place 
articulates forgetting, extending beyond the individual and embedding in 
the materiality of the city. Nicosia’s walls are a definitive boundary, sepa- 
rating differing spatial experiences. Inside, streets are narrow and dense, 
offering a walkable environment with several pedestrianized streets and 
small squares, allowing moments for pause—qualities which do not exist 
in newer areas, designed at the scale of the automobile. The old city fea- 
tures slow spaces, and even when in a car, its streets do not allow for fast 
movement. It is rich with particularity. Streets themselves are memorable 
because of twists and turns that define different views and house particu- 
larly sited buildings (Fig. 5.6). 

Paul Connerton’s discussion of memory and the contemporary 
city outlines the significance of this contrasting spatiality for the place- 
memory relationship. The “art of memory,” he argues, was a tradition 
that involved understanding the particular “scale of emplacement” of 
the settings in which this practice occurred. These were spaces within a 
“city-world,” spatially memorable, small in scale, and defined by an eas- 
ily readable perimeter and a central point of focus. 55 They exhibited a 
certain density of experience and a condensation of images and asso- 
ciations—qualities that exist in old Nicosia, yet are lacking in the city’s 
newer areas. The spaces of modernity that Connerton discusses, like the 
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Fig. 5.6 The particularity ofspaces Hnside’ the wulls 
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new neighborhoods of Nicosia, offer a less substantial framework for 
memory than the spaces to be found in older cities: 

In life-spaces so changed in their scale of emplacement that the city 
becomes less and less a physical entity that might yield a point of focus, 
one of the fundamental preconditions, which the art of memory as a 
method of loci took for granted...is blurred beyond recognition. 56 

The types of places that support memory—places that are rich with asso- 
ciations, places that enable encounter, places that provide a focus for 
social life—are to be found inside the walled city. While Connerton’s 
work has been quite useful for thinking about place and memory on 
the inside , in Nicosia, a highly contested city, this relationship has many 
other layers of complexity, and therefore must also be examined from the 
outside , where the urban imaginary of this site is molded. Places associ- 
ated with difficult or traumatic memories may be involved in the con- 
struction of screen memories, whereby place is imagined on the outside 
in a way that blocks out what exists on the inside. 

Screen memory is defined as “the memory of an unacceptable but tol- 
erable experience that unconsciously serves the purpose of concealing the 
memory of an associated experience that is more significant but emotion- 
ally more difficult to recall.” 57 They are constructed in order to stand 
in as substitutes for other impressions, disturbing memories that have 
apparently been “forgotten.” Certainly forgetting is criticai for national 
memory. As Renan has stated in his oft-quoted work on nation building: 
“the essence of a nation is that its people have a great deal in common, 
and also that they have forgotten a great deal.” 58 Where Hobsbawm 
speaks of “invented traditions,” 59 Terdiman argues that these inventions 
work only because of “genesis amnésia.” “The recency of these prac- 
tices astonishes us because we have been induced to forget their green- 
ness. They seem to inhere in our expectations of the world.” The most 
consequential function of genesis amnésia is to “produce the State as a 
seemingly timeless entity.” 60 Considering the importance of forgetting in 
these historical constructions, I now want to pose the question of how 
screen memories, related to place, operate on the collective or national 
scale. How do these screen memories relate to place itself, and do repre- 
sentations of place come to stand in for the forgotten? 

From the perspective of psychoanalysis, Bollas describes screen mem¬ 
ories as “condensations of psychically intense experience in a simple 
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object: the evocativeness of the commonplace....” 61 Such objects evoke 
the imagination. For Sturken, cultural memory is produced through 
vehicles of representation such as photographic images and television. 
“These mnemonic aids are also screens, actively blocking out other 
memories that are difficult to represent.” 62 Discussing St. Petersburg, 
Boym contrasts the city’s “magnificent facades” with the “squalid living 
quarters” and “ruined hallways” which lie behind. “The façade is a mere 
projection of utopian dreams and ideological visions; the ruin is a witness 
of historical cataclysms.” 63 What exists on the inside may be masked by 
what is projected. 

The work of these scholars alludes to the relationship between collec- 
tive memories and the object, place, image, and screen. These certainly 
do seem to come together in Nicosia, where the walls act as a screen 
onto which certain national, historical constructs can be projected— 
as well as other oppositional concerns such as those of the Jasmine 
Revolution’s criticai stance on a perceived colonization by Turkey. The 
walls, as the Symbol of the whole city, act as a screen, capable of hid- 
ing what lies behind. It is the image of the walls that is remembered—as 
municipal logos and symbols —while its population, military structures, 
and scarred materiality remain underused, ignored, and apparently for- 
gotten by many Cypriots. The walls operate both as a Container for these 
forgotten elements, as well as a screen onto which various imaginative 
constructs can be projected. When considering the image of the city or 
the urban imaginary in contested cities, such screen memories may be a 
part of these constructions. Screen memory operates such that the inside 
or everyday aspects of the lived city are forgotten in lieu of outside asso- 
ciations which are embodied in the image of the walls—easily available to 
be filled with meaning. 

Referring to the phenomenon of difficult memories, ones that are 
“much closer to the present moment than any past,” Lyotard speaks of 
an “excitation,” a “disturbance” within the individual that cannot be 
dealt with or consciously processed, such that it “affects but does not 
enter; it has not been introduced and remains unpresented.” But none- 
theless, it will make itself known later: 

A feeling, it seems, born of nothing that can be verified in the “p resent ” 
situation in a perceptible, verifiable, or falsifiable way, and which therefore 
necessarily points to an elsewhere that will have to be located outside of 
this situation, outside the present contextuai situation, imputed to a differ- 
ent site than this one. 64 
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In the context of the city itself, is it possible that this location “outside,” 
this “different site” is, for many Cypriots, the walled city—an “else- 
where” to which, for many years, they did not venture? Does this “dis- 
turbance” become embedded in the space of the old city, the material 
representation of a difficult or unwanted past? It certainly still looks like 
the past, like history embodied with all its scars, fissures, and territorial 
markings. It does make sense that the desire not to engage with this past 
would involve a rejection of the walled city in the composition of the 
urban imaginary. 

For Turkish-Cypriots, certain comments suggest that this site had 
become an embodiment of disappointment, and perhaps even of shame. 
“It’s not because it’s not safe, that I don’t like it there, but it makes 
me feel sad, I feel disappointed.” “My parents are disappointed in the 
city, how it is today.” Many of the Turkish-Cypriots I spoke to com- 
pared their half of the walls unfavorably with the other half in the south. 
They prefer the Greek-Cypriot side, and certainly more often frequent 
that half while avoiding their own, stating that it is “too bad,” “such a 
pity” that Lefko§a’s historie center is the way it is: “just look at the other 
side,” they implore. Their half could also be better, but “the government 
is not paying enough attention to the city.” “They are not controlling 
the population.” Again, the old city is linked to larger concerns about 
the TRNC government and the relationship with Turkey. In its material 
reality, the walled city embodies disappointment with the current State 
of affairs and gives visual expression to what is perceived as a lack of pro- 
gress and a sense of being held back, of falling behind as compared to 
the other side of the island—a reality that these young Turkish-Cypriots 
are confronted with whenever they enter the walls. Many young Greek- 
Cypriots seem not to be overly concerned with history, and can be criti¬ 
cai of the older generation’s “inability” to leave the past behind. Still, 
as one young Greek-Cypriot States, although she dislikes the walled city, 
“that is our history, and it is nice to have it there. To have the stories 
of our grandmothers.” Some connection to this place of the past still 
endures. What we see as the symbol of the walled city may indicate the 
manifest, but the hidden dimensions of memory are also wrapped up in 
that simple image. 
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Outside Memory in Contested Cities 

Inside engagements with memory include the manner in which Cypriots 
do, or do not, use the city: in the bodily experience of place and the 
emplaced images that inform its visual aspect. The inside also involves 
spatial characteristics that serve to support memory, such as density, pro- 
portion, and scale. These are aspects of memory that can be discussed in 
any city— and these concepts are involved in our standard thinking about 
urban memory. But this study has questioned what happens to this rela- 
tionship when it is disrupted by conflict. This necessitated the explora- 
tion of outside aspects of memory—including the ways in which residents 
learn about or form impressions about the city from outside, removed 
sources, as well as the encounter with the city as an externalized and easy 
to ignore image or representation that can mask difficult memories. 

These outside aspects or manifestations of memory are more eas- 
ily ignored, adapted, or assimilated. The image of the walls provides a 
Container that can easily be íilled with meanings—meanings that may be 
easier to accept than the concrete realities of division. Where physical 
engagement and bodily movement through the city make certain reali¬ 
ties impossible to ignore—the scars of conflict and the markings of divi¬ 
sion—the city as an image is more easily put to the side. The walls can 
act as a screen, blocking out the uncomfortable or the awkward. Bollas 
writes of screen memories as ones “which become underground wells in 
the deserts of time,” 65 retained below the surface. These memories are 
retained in the reserve of forgetting. Where the reserve holds the forgot- 
ten, the image is implicated in aiding forgetting by placing a seal above 
the opening of the “well.” 

Debord has written that “In the case of representations, the criticai 
self-destruction of society’s former common Icmguage confronts its arti¬ 
ficial recomposition in the commodity spectacle, the illusory representa¬ 
tion of the non-lived.” 66 Following its increase in popularity after 2013, 
the fabric of the old city has taken on the aspect of a giant playground or 
entertainment palace. The now abundant cafes and bars are packed with 
ever-flowing crowds. As one friend told me, “you walk around the city 
and don’t recognize things anymore. The whole city is like a cafe—there 
is no balance.” A sheen of artificiality hangs over the rapid onset of this 
drastic transformation. Looking at the story of migrant workers, how- 
ever, pierces quickly through this veneer. 
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In 1991, the ROC began to allow immigration to the island. Migrant 
workers came from countries throughout Eastern Europe and Asia, and 
originally lived with their employers since many were hired as house 
help. They soon found affordable apartments in the then mostly aban- 
doned walled city. Over the years they established a number of social and 
commercial spaces to meet their needs, including numerous store-front 
churches, karaoke venues, bars, informal markets, and Sunday buffet- 
style restaurants. Building owners beneíitted greatly because the rent 
freeze applied only to Cypriot residents, not to migrants; in Cyprus there 
are few protections in place for foreign workers. Thus owners were able 
to charge much higher rents, packing four or five people in each room 
of an apartment, and charging the equivalent of 100 to 150 Euros per 
person. It is not uncommon to hear stories of as many as thirty migrant 
residents in one building, which could yield a landlord as much as 3,000 
Euros per month in rent, as compared to the meager 100 or 150 Euros 
that they could obtain from a Cypriot tenant. Generally, this revenue 
from rent did not go into building improvements or maintenance during 
the tenure of the migrant residents. But it did provide a great oppor- 
tunity for owners to accumulate a significant amount of capital, which 
in recent years has been used to renovate these buildings. 67 Migrants 
are evicted and buildings are updated for the new commercial uses seen 
in the city today. In connection with the facade renovations that were 
implemented by the NMP, this has led to a huge change in the appear- 
ance and population of the walled city today. 

The common language discussed in detail previously was that of the 
Ermou marketplace—the shared vocabulary of streets, shops, faces, 
sounds, and daily practices. This was of course lost when it became the 
Buffer Zone. Today, the common language that the migrants estab¬ 
lished within the walls is under threat. And another kind of loss occurs 
through the practice of relating to this place from the outside, as an 
image or “representation of the non-lived.” The use of the walls as an 
image or logo allows the city to be kept on a string, distant and float- 
ing, yet not completely released. The city is “packaged” in these images 
which can be likened to the beautifully crafted Japanese package, as 
described by Roland Barthes, unwrapping the nested and seemingly 
endless box: 


Thus the box acts as sign: as envelope, screen, mask, it is worth what it 
conceals, protects, and yet designates...but the very thing it encloses and 
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signifies is for a very long time put off until later, as if the package’s func- 
tion were not to protect in space but to postpone in time... 6 * (Emphasis 
added). 

Perhaps a similar process is at work in Nicosia—where the old city is 
not “forgotten” but only packaged, presented in its perfectly formed 
“envelope,” imaged, and held off in time, unapproachable for now, or 
approachable only as an entertainment site. In places where the diffi- 
cult past is still quite present, this may make current realities easier to 
accept. And as Huyssen and Donald have outlined in their discussions 
of the relationship between the city and the imagination, the manner in 
which we perceive the city “informs the ways we act in it.” 69 This traffic 
between reality and imagination has material consequences. 70 

This concludes Focus , Part II, the exploration of Nicosia from praxis 
to image. Throughout, this study has discussed the relationship between 
image and memory in a number of different ways. In the past, Ermou 
Street had its own images, as gleaned from the shopkeepers’ remem- 
brances: the rows of fresh produce in Bandabulya, Kutsofannis the 
“Cigarette Buddha,” coppersmiths pounding their pans, and the gath- 
ering shade of Platanos. The walled city today exhibits its own array of 
images: signs of conflict that demarcate territory, especially along the 
edges of the Buffer Zone. In contrast to this is the image of the city, 
related to certain outside aspects of memory which impact the manner 
in which the city is imagined. The image of the city is produced through 
logos, nostalgic imaginings, and urban projects. 

For the shopkeepers, in engaging with place through maps and pho- 
tographs, the images of everyday life were returned from the reserve of 
forgetting. In later years, their image of the city was influenced by cer¬ 
tain historical constructions and mythological renderings. This chapter 
described the image of the city for those who have little lived experience 
of the walled city as a site of praxis; certain outside aspects of memory 
are implicated in the rejection of the walled city. 

Seeking to reclaim it from neglect and forgetting caused by conflict, 
current initiatives seek to craft a particular image for the city. The image 
and the reserve of forgetting present two very different forms of engage- 
ment with urban memory. The reserve is a “resource” for memory, an 
inverted archive registered in place. What it is not is an “exoskeleton of 
memory.” 71 These can be placed at opposite ends of the spectrum illus- 
trating the relationship between memory and place. As Nora has argued, 
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cc The less memory is experienced from the inside, the more it exists 
through its exterior scaffolding and outward signs.” 72 These images 
efface memories by overwriting them with new ones. But, if the desire 
for engagement in a deeper search through questions of the past exists, 
then the reserve of forgetting can become important in allowing for the 
re-emergence of other memories. 

The strategies and actions I propose in Poiesis , Part III, seek to recon- 
cile the divide between inside and outside, whereby what exists on the 
inside may be masked by what is projected or imaged over it. A mid- 
dle ground of memory can become the permeable barrier between 
these realms. New directions for design and heritage work are proposed 
through alternate modes of engagement with place-based memories. 
Chapter 6 describes how scholars, designers, heritage practitioners, and 
community organizers can work with various groups in order to more 
effectively tell complex stories rather than polarized versions. Chapter 7 
concludes the book with a call to rethink the design of memorial sites, 
offering insights on implementation and practice. 
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19. This logo was adopted in 1975 as the result of a public competi tion 
(D eme tríades 2010). 

20. A graphic of the walls was adopted as the logo in 1976, and it was not 
until the early 1990s that the tekke and the date were introduced. The 
mayors realized the similarity of the two logos in 1977, after they had 
started working together for the purposes of the NMP (Akinci 2010). 

21. Pullan (2004). 

22. Pepper (2000). 

23. Manuel and Manuel (1979, p. 161). 

24. Harbison (1993). 

25. Smith (1988, p. 177). 

26. Bryant (2010, p. 43). 

27. 2008, pp. 427-430. 

28. 1973, p. 408. 

29. The Annan Plan was a United Nations proposal to settle the Cyprus 
dispute. The 2004 referendums held in parallel on both sides of the 
island resulted in Turkish-Cypriots voting 64.90 percent ‘Yes’ for the 
plan, and Greek-Cypriots voting a 75.83 percent ‘No’ against the plan. 
Attendance was high at 88 percent for the Greek-Cypriots and 87 per¬ 
cent for the Turkish-Cypriots. The political leaders of both sides, Tassos 
Papadopoulos and Rauf Denktaç, both campaigned for their communities 
to vote ‘No’ (Latif et al. 2007). 

30. Rebecca Bryant argues that a belief in the possibility of return to The ways 
things once were’ was impacted by the disillusionment felt by Greek- 
Cypriots following the opening of the checkpoints in 2003. “Indeed, for 
many Cypriots even the initial moment of euphoria at seeing their homes 
again was already tainted by the discovery that a ‘real’ return might not 
be possible. Refugees visited homes and villages that are no longer their 
own, both in the sense that they are occupied by others, and in the sense 
that they are not the house or village held in constant remembrance for 
almost three decades” (2010, p. 3). 

31. See Calame and Charlesworth (2009) for an overview of planning in 
divided cities. 

32. Demetriades (1998), Papadakis (1998). 

33. Aristotelous-Cleridou, n.d. 

34. Güralp (2008). 

35. Dewhurst (2010), Toumbourou (2010). 

36. While criticism has been leveled at the NMP, it is important to note that 
this plan was a truly genuine attempt to address the condition of the city 
in a period when it was completely neglected. 

37. 1988, p. 206. 

38. See also Raban (1974). 
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39. A total of 61 Cypriots, 33 Turkish-Cypriots, and 28 Greek-Cypriots were 
interviewed in April and May 2011. 

40. Polykarpou (2016). 

41. Charalambous (2014). 

42. As of 2004 the walled city’s population in the north was close to 70% 
Turkish (UNOPS 2004). 

43. See also Waquant’s discussion of “advanced marginality” whereby “a 
stigma of place superimposes itself on the already pervasive stigma of pov- 
erty...and as discourses of vilification proliferate about them...On this 
levei, whether or not those areas are in fact dilapidated, dangerous, and 
declining matters little: the prejudicial belief that they are suffices to set 
off socially detrimental consequences” (2002, p. 225). 

44. Bakshi (2011). 

45. Casey (1987, pp. 147-148). 
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PART III 


POIESIS: Designing for Emotional Bodies 


This part points to new directions for commemorative practices, memo¬ 
rial design, and heritage work, proposing alternative modes of engage- 
ment with places of memory. I propose techniques whereby designers 
can model on the Cyprus work and the other projects described in the 
book. These recommendations are oriented along two distinct lines of 
inquiry and practice. The íirst is methodological, in terms of how practi- 
tioners can initially engage with communities and research memory and 
history. The second is solidly grounded in physical and material world 
interventions. 



CHAPTER 6 


Modes of Engagement 


Where do memories reside? Where are they enacted, embodied, and performed? 

The aroma of co ff ee is a return to and a bringing back offirst things because 
it is the offspring of the primordial Itfs a journey, begun thousands ofyears 
ago, that stillgoes on. Coffee is a plaee. Coffee is pores that let the inside seep 
through to the outside. A separation that unites what ean J t be united exeept 
through its aroma. Coffee is not for weaning. On the eontrary, coffee is a 
breast that nourishes men deeply. A morning born of a bitter taste. The milk 
ofmanhood. Coffee isgeography. 

Memory for Torgetfulness, Mahmoud Darwish, 1982. 

Scents and tastes are geographies, and buildings are events. A new poet- 
ics of commemoration requires experimentation with multiple modes 
of engagement with memory, history, and heritage. Designing for 
emotional bodies disentangles from organized forgetting and from the 
abstraction of memory into an image. 


Critiques and Strategies of Commemoration 

Commemorative and heritage practices have been accused of concre- 
tizing one possible interpretation in place of changeable environments. 
James Young has critiqued the manner in which memory is housed 
in a static casing, forever frozen. He associates the monument with 
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forgetting, arguing that “...once we assign monumental form to mem- 
ory, we have to some degree divested ourselves of the obligation to 
remember.” 1 This freezing of memory in place, at the lieux de memoire , 
where “memory crystallizes and secretes itself,” is implicated in ena- 
bling forgetting. This forgetting is problematic because its concretiza- 
tion in space presents a built and tangible image of a memory which, 
through its presence, causes the absence of other pasts, identities, and 
interpretations. Such sites can create fields of opacity in the cultural 
landscape. Instead, development is required of other modes of engage- 
ment with memory and heritage that use stable elements and material 
artifacts, such as buildings and urban infrastructure, in a manner that 
supports dynamic and flexible engagements with the past. This chapter 
describes alternatives that allow for the expression of multiple meanings 
and identities, presenting possibilities that are less static or fixed in form. 
The modes of engagement described here include collaborative mapping 
work, art exhibitions and activist practices, performance, and community 
organizing strategies. They offer ways of working with various groups 
within what might be considered a monolithic “community,” seeking to 
engage those who would not typically make decisions about memory or 
heritage practices. 

Nora writes about the “siege” of history on memory as it deforms, 
transforms, penetrates, and petrifies it. The resultant lieux de memoire 
are, “moments of history torn away from the movement of history, then 
returned; no longer quite life, not yet death, like shells on the shore 
when the sea of living memory has receded.” 2 These produced objects 
are the result of a separation of these forces. Similar notes are found in 
Bruno Latour’s argument that while at one time there was a blending 
of “social needs and natural reality, meanings and mechanisms, signs 
and things,” an emphatic separation of the parts has occurred, catalyzed 
by the modernist project. We are now faced with the opposed poles of 
nature and society, making and thinking, history and story, of human 
and nonhuman. Latour argues that the hybrids that exist at the nexus of 
these so-called “opposites” are the target of a ruthless project of elimina- 
tion and suppression. This has echoes of importance for debates about 
the relationship between memory and history, and for memory and her¬ 
itage work. 3 

We are constantly presented with opposites: black and white; his¬ 
tory and memory; one side and the other side; the past and the present. 
It is this separation that Nora is most criticai of. At one time the past 
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simply and easily existed readily within the present. It was not pulled 
out, examined independently, and remarked upon. Only with major soci- 
etal changes was it separated out. Richard Terdiman, building on Georg 
Lukacs’s work, points to several important factors that contributed 
to this separation. Major changes to the nature of human productiv- 
ity through industrialization led to significant changes in people’s per- 
ception of time itself. Another factor was the development of what the 
Frankfurt School has called the “culture” or “consciousness” industry, 
which included media and press that was circulated widely to a broad 
public in concert with new collective experiences in shopping, enter- 
tainment, sports, and national celebrations. These developments served 
to socialize citizens into broader patterns of generalized consumption. 
According to Terdiman, this led to the “realization that nothing is natu¬ 
ral about our memories, that the past—the practices, the habits, the dates 
and facts and places, the very furniture of our existence—is an artifice, 
and one susceptible of the most varied and sometimes of the most guilty 
manipulations. ” 4 

Nora illustrates the implications of this for memory with the exam- 
ple of French peasant society prior to industrialization, when the agrar- 
ian setting provided a common rooting ground for collective memory. 
Nora terms this an “environment of memory,” or milieux de memoire . 5 
With the transition from a rural to an industrial way of life, peasant cul¬ 
ture began to be viewed as a distant repository for collective memory 
in a drastically changed society. In danger of being lost, it was trans- 
formed into heritage, purtimoine , historie districts, and landmark sites, 
leading Nora to rail against the resulting “bulimia” of commemoration. 6 
Whereas memory previously was woven into the present, we now rely on 
lieux de memoire to hold it in place for us. Once such concretized, we 
are let off the hook, are able to forget and move on. Influential found- 
ing memory scholars like Nora and Halbwachs made clear distinctions 
between history and memory, but more recent scholarship has argued for 
a more fluid relationship. 7 How can the hybrids of history and memory 
be explored further in terms of commemoration? What are the hybrid 
forms that could engage with the reserve of forgetting and straddle these 
two domains? The critiques outlined below of heritage and commemora- 
tive practices clearly point to the necessity of rethinking existing forms. 

An examination of such questions in divided cities is especially instruc- 
tive. Here the “pastness” of the past can be questioned, since the ver- 
sion of it most often referenced at memoriais and heritage sites is very 
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much present, and often contested, rendering the problematic aspect of 
intentional forgetting in clear and obvious ways. Heritage has become 
an increasingly important weapon in the ongoing battle for contested 
cities, both as a means of consolidating power and hegemonic control, 
and as a rallying call for resistance and defiance by marginalized groups. 
Archaeology, historical sites, and heritage are often used by political 
authorities to manipulate populations, the international community, and 
tourists. They can be used as a means to authenticate claims to certain 
sites, and to legitimize territorial control and authority. On the other 
hand, such contested sites also provide excellent examples of exciting 
new strands of memory and heritage work, which may be a part of the 
struggle by some groups to maintain a presence in the city, and are often 
connected to protecting living communities. 8 

This dynamic has been well researched in Israel/Palestine, where 
sculpting the meaning of the past is a major part of national projects. 
One example, described in Chap. 2, is the City of David in Jerusalem, 
where certain aspects of the past are privileged through archeological 
destruction of more recent artifacts of Arab inhabitation, sacrificed in 
the quest to reach the ancient biblical past. 9 This work is being executed 
by El-Ad, a private nationalist settler group that has been contracted to 
administer the site and to represent it in promotional material. On the 
other side of the political spectrum, the Islamic Movement has taken 
control of the stewardship of many significant Palestinian cultural her¬ 
itage sites. While they do not represent the interests of all Palestinians, 
they are largely in charge of the preservation of important sites such as 
the Al Aqsa Mosque. Their excavation of Soloman’s Stables beneath 
the Temple Mount to create the ETMarwani Mosque, has been criti- 
cized by archeologists for weakening the Southern Wall. For Raed Salah, 
the leader of the Islamic Movement, his role in preserving Al Aqsa and 
developing the ETMarwani Mosque generated a huge amount of politi¬ 
cal capital. As stated by a former Palestinian Authority advisor, “the 
Marwani halls were SalaJTs gateway to Jerusalem.” 10 In this contested 
geography, seesawing selective remembering and forgetting is a crucial 
component of historie preservation. 

It is often difficult for international organizations like UNESCO to 
work effectively in contested cities because their role is limited by sev- 
eral issues related to the constraints on international agency in divided 
cities, and the difficulty of the concept of “world” or “universal” her¬ 
itage to actually enable shared narratives and reconciliatory approaches 
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to disputed pasts and volatile presents. For example, UNESCO’s unprec- 
edented recognition of Palestinian sites in 2011 and 2012 has altered 
their relationship with Israel. Because the recognition of these sites can 
be used as a tactic for opposing sides to reshape the boundaries and 
borders of the city, value judgements made by international organiza- 
tions regarding “universal heritage” may have unintended consequences 
in terms of their practical effects on the ground. 11 Recent critiques 
argue that conventional approaches to management, as articulated by 
UNESCO, are rooted in Western and colonial understandings of herit¬ 
age, which prioritize the nation State as the arbitrator of the past despite 
competing claims by minority groups. These approaches also focus on 
grand and monumental heritage which is “natural” or “safely dead,” cur- 
rently used mainly for touristic purposes. As a result, intangible heritage 
and places valued by contemporary minority groups are marginalized. 12 
The competitive control of public space in contested cities through 
memoriais, museums, and other memory infrastructure means that alter- 
native meanings are not often allowed to come to the fore. 

Commemorative strategies have been criticized for not being inclu¬ 
sive enough. Recent years have seen the creation of memoriais that have 
attempted to address this problem by focusing on aspects of history that 
have been excluded. For instance, in the USA several recent Civil War 
memoriais have attempted to insert the story of the black soldier into the 
narrative. Erica Doss, in her excellent study Memorial Mania , claims that 
“none of these war memoriais reference the slavery economics that led 
to and fed the Civil War, nor do they address the demeaning conditions 
for black troops or a segregated American military. Focused on gratitude, 
they pay tribute to the Service of black soldiers without critiquing the 
originating conditions of their servitude.” 13 While such memoriais might 
give some physical presence to a missing figure, they do not address 
the historical underpinnings and societal forces that have kept this fig¬ 
ure absent for so long. By not taking this extra step, they fali short of 
their potential role to enable communities and societies to confront and 
address the lingering impacts of these histories. 

On the other hand, some memoriais push hard and attempt to make 
strong statements that draw attention to the relevance of the past for the 
present. In recent years the National Park Service (NPS) have taken on 
the task of commemorating difficult aspects of American history, and 
have made it part of their mission to address “sites of shame.” These 
include the PresidenEs House in Philadelphia, which at one time housed 
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enslaved people, and the Brown v. Board of Education National Historie 
Site. This has brought resistance on the part of some Americans, who 
view such sites as self-accusing centers of memory. “I didn’t live then, 
so it’s not my problem,” and cc Why bring all that up again, it’s too 
painful...black citizens should get over it,” are a few reactions. 14 This 
brings us back again to the question raised in previous chapters of “Why 
remember?” Why is it important to dredge through the painful past, 
and to bring it into the present? The NPS answers this question by stat- 
ing that “it is the obligation of historie sites to assist the public in draw- 
ing connections between the history of [the] site and its contemporary 
implications.” 15 

When attempts are made to create memorial sites that are more 
inclusive, a number of difficult challenges can arise. One example is the 
African American Monument, erected at SavannaJTs waterfront in 2002. 
Now a popular tourist destination, this was once the site of arrival for 
thousands of enslaved Africans. The base of the statue, showing an 
African American family huddled together, is inscribed with a quote from 
Maya Angelou, reading: “We were stolen, sold and bought together. We 
lay back to belly in the holds of slave ships in each otheTs excrement and 
urine together, sometimes died together, and our lifeless bodies thrown 
overboard together.” The erection of the statue stalled over the debate 
over this inscription. At the dedication ceremonies, a protestor carried 
a sign saying “Wipe the ‘ExcremenT Off of SavannaJTs Monuments,” 
and “We refuse to sit upon your stool of everlasting repentance.” 16 Many 
memoriais that attempt to bring the story of slavery into the American 
historical narrative focus on freedom rather than on the terrors and trau¬ 
mas of slavery, or the difficult journey that eventually led to that free¬ 
dom. Doss claims that “Freedom remains the dominant trope in today’s 
commemoration of slavery, and freedom typically trumps slavery, against 
which it is pitted, not paired, in American historical memory.” 17 There 
is only so much that commemorative sites have done to address or pair 
both of these aspects. 

A recent memorial in Arizona illustrates a similar tension. Moving 
Memories is the state’s official 9/11 memorial and was designed to dis- 
play inscriptions from several different perspectives. These include stand¬ 
ard and expected patriotic phrases as well as queries that question the 
frame of American blamelessness. Thus, quotes like “Must Bomb Back” 
and “Erroneous US airstrike kills 46 Uruzgan citizens” were engraved 
onto the same concrete and Steel sculpture. This became a site of 
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Fig. 6.1 The National September 11 Memorial at Ground Zero 


rancorous political debate between Democratic and Republican poli- 
ticians, as decisions were made to remove several Cí offensive” phrases 
and replace them with those that fit the American historical narrative, 
such as “Let’s Roll.” In the end, legislation at the State levei led to the 
removal of all inscriptions and their replacement with a 9/11 timeline. 
Republican State representative John Kavanaugh explained that while 
the memoriaPs designers “wanted to provoke thought and discussion... 
most Arizona residents expected a straight memorial where you come to 
remember, medi tate, pray. There lies the root of the problem.” 18 While 
there are calls for embracing inclusivity in memorial design, this is diffi- 
cult to execute and often runs counter to most people’s expectations for 
such sites. 

Another critique is that many contemporary memoriais are vapid; they 
use an abstract visual language as well as floaty and flimsy verbal descrip- 
tions that can be insubstantial. Maureen Dowd, in a New Tork Times 
op-ed, has called this approach cc Mass murder dulled by architectural 
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Musak.” In reference to proposals for the 9/11 memorial at Ground 
Zero, she wrote: “The designs are reflections of our psychobabble cul- 
ture, exuding that horrible and impossible concept, closure...All ambient 
light and transient emotion —nothing raw or harsh or rough on which 
the heart and mind can collide.” 19 These approaches are seen by some 
as bland, feeble and tame. Yet, pushing the memorial towards a deeper 
critique of the event of 9/11, of its historical grounding and the subse- 
quent consequences of reactions, has been difficult to execute. An alli- 
ance of 9/11 family members, known as Take Back the Memorial, has 
insisted that the World Trade Center memorial should be dedicated to 
the memory of those who died on 9/11, and “not as a journey of his- 
tory’s Yailures’ or as a debate about domestic and foreign policy in the 
post-9/11 world. Political discussions have no place at the World Trade 
Center September llth Memorial.” 20 There have also been calls to com- 
memorate the event in a much more aggressive manner. In reference to 
the Flight 93 Memorial, located at the crash site of an airplane hijacked 
on 9/11, one blogger wrote, “Tm the old fashioned type, I don’t want 
to visit ‘remembrance ponds,’ ‘reflection areas,’ c hope and healing cent- 
ers,’ or anything of that sort. I want huge bronze statues and flags.” 
Another said, “We have had enough of this panty-waisted, new age-y, 
pop psychology-y ‘healing’ nonsense. We’re at war. It is a time for anger 
and vengeance. ‘Healing’ is never appropriate for a war memorial.” 21 It 
is tough to straddle these lines and find an approach that will be broadly 
accepted when the subject of the memorial is contentious or still alive 
in contemporary political discourse. As the debate about the tone or 
breadth of coverage of the 9/11 memoriais illustrates, each possible 
emphasis implies the neglect of other aspects of the event. This brings us 
back around again to the problem of forgetting (Fig. 6.1). 

Even at an instinctual levei, we are aware that forgetting is necessary 
for everyday life; it would not serve us well to remember every small 
detail of our experiences. As seemingly infinite digital archives fill up, 
we will soon be faced with the question of which electronic data we 
will delete and forget. In his recent book In Pmise of Forgetting, David 
Rieff makes the argument that historical memory is not a moral imper- 
ative, but rather an option. At times it may be more moral to forget, 
and remembrance may not always be a universal good, deserving of the 
“moral free pass” it is usually granted today. 22 Rather, he argues, too 
much remembrance might undermine consensus, erode cohesion, and 
obstruct the development of mutual solidarity. 23 His polemic raises 
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many important points that merit consideration, especially in light of the 
acceleration of history of recent years to which he draws attention. I will 
leave these for now, but will return to them as they relate to specific 
examples later in this chapter. 

Forgetting is clearly essential. So why are scholars so criticai of this 
forgetting when it comes to memory practices and commemorative sites? 
James Young has long said that a problem with building the memorial is 
that it invests us with the right to forget. When the memorial focuses on 
redemption, this can be particularly troubling. Marita Sturken has said 
that such approaches “tend to be politically regressive in that they are 
attempts to mediate loss through finding the good—a newfound patri- 
otism, feelings of community—that has come from pain. As such, they 
have been used throughout history to justify political agendas.” 24 They 
can serve to take the urgency off of inconvenient political demands. For 
instance, regarding the Indian Memorial designed in 1997 at the Little 
Bighorn site, park rangers State that the memoriaPs creation has “really 
taken the pressure off’ of them to tell that side of the story. Yet, as Doss 
points out, cc There is no hint, save the occasional button left at the Spirit 
Warriors sculpture reading, ‘The Black Hills are NOT FOR SALE,’ that 
land rights and civil rights remain key political priorities for contempo- 
rary Native Americans.” 25 The salience of this for today’s communities 
has been highlighted by the ongoing movement to halt the construction 
of the Dakota Access Pipeline on tribal lands, and the expedited approval 
process for construction directed by Trump in 2017. 

Another kind of forgetting is folded into more recent 9/11 memo¬ 
riais, which overwhelmingly emphasize the innocence of the victims. 
Doss argues that such convictions “legitimize American blamelessness,” 
whereby the deaths of innocent victims are marshaled to “legitimate 
national security narratives of revenge and retribution....” 26 They are 
still being used today to justify exclusionary policies that seek to limit 
immigration, and even travei. Even the much-lauded Vietnam Veterans 
Memorial, designed by Maya Lin, has been criticized as a site of highly 
selective memory and forgetting. A Vietnam War veteran has stated that 
“Our healing here is therapeutic, but not historie...The memorial says 
exactly what we wanted to say about Vietnam...absolutely nothing.” 27 
Lin’s minimalist and abstract aesthetic has become a popular stand¬ 
ard in the vocabulary of commemoration. Some have commended this 
approach as providing a “screen,” open to interpretation, upon which 
individuais can project their own concerns of the present. 28 But this 
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abstraction can also be connected to forgetting, and the shortcomings of 
this visual language must be pointed out and addressed. 

We have seen the form and design of the memorial change from what 
Kirk Savage terms free-standing “statue” monuments to “spatial” monu- 
ments since the late nineteenth century, as monumentality became less 
important. The spatial turn of monuments began in the USA in the 
1880s as sculptors and architects collaborated to incorporate outdoor 
space into monuments through the design of raised platforms, steps, 
and benches. This trend continued and led to monuments that were 
more spatial in nature, giving more importance to people’s movement 
through and experience of the site. The turn towards abstraction acceler- 
ated after the Second World War as efforts were made to commemorate 
troubling and controversial events. This new approach provided visual 
distance from the figurative and realistic language of fascist regimes. 29 
Several decades later, a new interactive and participatory dimension was 
added to abstract memoriais with Maya Lin’s design for the Vietnam 
Veterans Memorial, as people saw their reflections in the polished stone 
and touched and created rubbings from the engraved names. The rise 
of abstraction in memorial design can also be viewed as tangent to the 
predominance of abstract sculpture fimded by public art programs in the 
1960s and 1970s, a vocabulary of “stone obelisks, biomorphic blobs, jut- 
ting metal girders,” as well as “rough-hewn granite, painted Steel, and 
poured concrete.” 30 These were all important developments that have 
continued to enrich the form, meaning, and effect of memoriais. Yet 
if, as I argue, this abstraction is tethered to forgetting, then it is impor¬ 
tant to develop alternatives. Our current moment calls for rethinking 
the abstraction that has come to dominate over the past few decades 
(Fig. 6.2). 

This raises some important questions that require consideration. What 
are the alternatives to abstraction? How can forms of hybrid heritage be 
developed further? What new forms, elements, and features can be con- 
sidered in order to re-energize the design of sites of memory? I will sug- 
gest directions towards some answers in two parts, íirst drawing from 
the various modes of engagement outlined below, and then with sugges- 
tions for design strategies in the next chapter. Such approaches open up 
possibilities for memory work that is able to gain distance from organ- 
ized forgetting, creating room for plurality and continued possibility for 
reinterpretation . 
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Fig. 6.2 The Vietnam Vetemns Memorial 


Blind Fields 

In The Urban Revolution Henri Lefebvre argues for the necessity of 
interdisciplinary cooperation. He points to the obstacles created by dis- 
ciplinary specialization as creating “blind fields” that undermine the 
ability to intervene effectively in the urban arena. “Every specialized Sci¬ 
ence cuts from the global phenomenon a “field” or a “domain,” which 
it illuminates in its own way through a division of labor in knowledge 
that is transformed into institutional divisions.” 31 The descriptive meth- 
ods of distinct disciplines fali short, in that such description cannot pos- 
sibly explain certain social relations, “which appear concrete but are only 
immediate.” 32 These ambient obscurances can be illuminated only by 
connecting to lived experience, or “the data of social practice, and the 
discourses used to articulate them.” 33 This bridging of praxis and insti¬ 
tutional knowledge requires interdisciplinary cooperation. But, Lefebvre 
argues, one of the major conceptual barriers to such cooperation is the 
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“objects” that are the assumed givens of various disciplinary practices. 
The conception of scientific objects of study, such as the urban economy 
or urban sociology, while convenient and easy, are deliberately simplistic. 

When we apply these arguments to commemoration and herit- 
age work we find standard practices and approaches that influence and 
define how we approach important sites. These range from international 
protocols —such as the World Heritage List and the Historie Urban 
Landscapes Protocol—to what David Lowenthal has termed the “herit¬ 
age crusade.” Another standard has been the abstract vocabulary used 
in the design of contemporary memoriais. These are some of the blind 
fields faced in this arena. A concrete example of a “given object” can be 
found by returning to BerlfiTs Topography of Terror site. This site per- 
haps best exemplifies Lefebvre’s warning that “an object is isolating, even 
if conceived as a system of relations and even if those relations are con- 
nected to other systems.” 34 

For young Germans in the 1980s, the work of digging and physi- 
cal exeavation through the past was incredibly important as a process 
through which historical ghosts were encountered and brought into 
dialogue with the present. The power of this site carne from the ability 
of people to engage directly with the landscape—exeavating for memo- 
ries in the body of the earth itself. Through the years this site was trans- 
formed with the creation of a temporary outdoor exhibition and the 
exeavation of the Gestapo cells. It fimetioned in this manner for several 
decades until a more permanent design was sought through a compe- 
tition in 2005. The original design by Peter Zumthor was replaced by 
that of Ursula Wilms, which occupies the site today. The surface of the 
ground, though richly textured, is paved over with concrete and gravei 
bedding. In this field sits a pure museum box. Architectural critic 
Layla Dawson likens the site to “a fortified enclave,” the new build- 
ing a “grey, horizontal gash” that sits upon concrete paths, ramps, and 
beds of stone. The Gestapo cells themselves have been sanitized, “as if 
for military inspection.” 35 While efforts have been made to activate the 
landscape, what remains is a place that feels finished, capped, and prede- 
fined. The ground, once a living and vibrant body for exeavation, activ- 
ity, conversation, and discourse, is today almost entirely covered with 
hard and unyielding surfaces. In the center of this gray field sits the new 
museum—the object. 

This site provides an example of the constitution of “objects as giv¬ 
ens” in the arena of memory and heritage work, but it also exemplifies a 
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larger issue in relation to the “objects” of the design disciplines. Despite 
the valiant attempts by various would-be reformers—architects, land- 
scape architects, urban designers, and urban planners—these disciplines 
remain mired in distinct approaches and techniques. There is little dia¬ 
logue during academic training between these departments, and little 
formal engagement with other disciplines that examine human uses of 
space, such as geography or sociology. The form of the building object 
or site object can continue to be thought of as separate from histori- 
cal meaning or social practices—its design executed in an abstract field. 
Challenging the nature of these objects, and the blind fields that sur- 
round their creation, is required to enable actual interdisciplinary work. 

There was a time of integration, prior to this separating out of the 
parts. As John Dewey reminds us in Avt as Experience: 

The collective life that was manifested in war, worship, the forum, knew 
no division between what was characteristic of these places and operations, 
and the arts that brought color, grace, and dignity, into them. Painting 
and sculpture were organically one with architecture, as that was one with 
the social purpose that buildings served. Music and song were intimate 
parts of the rites and ceremonies in which the meaning of group life was 
consummated. Drama was a vital reenactment of the legends and history 
of group life . 36 

Institutional divisions and disciplinary norms now serve as barriers to 
such integrated approaches. In a warning that should resonate with prac- 
titioners of design and cultural heritage, Lefebvre points out that “the 
imperialism of know-how, of drafting and the draftsman, is not better 
than that of the economist or demographer or sociologist. Rnowledge 
cannot be equated with skill or technique. It is theoretical, provisional, 
changeable, disputable. Or it is nothing.” 37 Rethinking the nature of 
the “objects” we create will require experimenting with multiple modes 
of engagement with memory, history, and heritage. Design approaches 
must allow for greater participation, and be structured to enable individ¬ 
uais and communities to contribute to the creation of the site, allowing 
for flexibility and adjustment. This is important to consider in relation to 
the malleable realms of memory and history, especially when considering 
how the “community” is composed and divided. 

In the past, studies of memory have tended to focus on the nation 
State and the nature of national identity. From Eric HobsbawnTs analysis 
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of “invented traditions” to concentrated studies of sites significant to the 
construction of national memory, ample scholarship exists on disputed 
national memories. Examples that I have discussed in this book include 
the Stadtschloss controversy in Berlin, the City of David in Jerusalem, 
and the redevelopment of Lhasa’s Potala Palace. What has been less thor- 
oughly examined is the contested nature of memories within communi- 
ties. Outside of the binary of two disputing parties—Israelis/Palestinians 
or Greek-Cypriots/Turkish Cypriots—there are significant points of dif- 
ference and divergence within these groups, as scholars have been exam- 
ining in recent years. Yael Navaro-Yashin has studied conflicts in a group 
that outsiders would consider to be uniform: the population of the 
TRNC, which exhibits many points of conflict between Turkish-Cypriots 
and more recent migrants from mainland Turkey. 38 There are never only 
two groups affecting spatial dynamics within a territory, as Haim Yacobi 
has emphasized in studies of African immigrants in Tel Aviv. 39 This 
important recent work explores the complexity of identity beyond the 
“imagined community.” 

Heritage practitioners are looking at new ways of working with dif- 
ferent groupings within what might be considered a monolithic com¬ 
munity. Emma Waterton and Laurajane Smith argue that many adopt 
a notion of community that is too “simplistic and romantic,” warning 
that in the heritage sector this can lead to community-based projects that 
are done for rather than with communities. They argue that the insti- 
tutionalization of the trope of community causes a range of people to 
suffer from status inequality as they are unable to interact on terms of 
parity in heritage matters. Some people are included within those groups 
entitled to make decisions about what is (or is not) heritage, while oth- 
ers are excluded. 40 More allowance must be made for differences and 
divisions within groups. While the issue of community participation 
has become increasingly significant in the field of criticai heritage stud¬ 
ies, there remains much work to be done on how this participation is 
executed. Smith, Morgan, and Van der Meer call for a move from the 
heritage “expert” to the “facilitator.” As “facilitators,” practitioners shift 
their focus to a more interpretive role, working to translate histories and 
meanings and to facilitate communication. 41 Similarly, Jeremy Till pro- 
poses a model of the architect as an “interpretive agent.” 42 

Till draws on John Forester, a planning theorist working on participa- 
tory planning processes, who suggests replacing the word “design” with 
“sense-making.” For Forester, such a shift involves acknowledgement of 
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the aspects, processes, and knowledges that are often left out of archi- 
tectural design, such as contested social situations and the lives of the 
project’s eventual users. “If form giving is understood more deeply as 
an activity of making sense together, designing may then be situated in 
a social world where meaning, though often multiple, ambiguous, and 
conflicting is nevertheless a perpetuai practical accomplishment.” For 
Kojin Karatani, the literary critic and author of Architecture as Metaphor , 
there is no design that is free from a relationship with others. Drawing 
on WittgenstenTs discussion of rules, he writes: 

Perhaps nothing is more irrelevant to architecture than the notion that it 
is the realization of a design qua idea. Far more dominant factors are the 
dialogue with and persuasion of the client and the collaboration with other 
staff members. The design as initially conceived is destined to be trans- 
formed during the course of the game “where we play and - make up the 
rules as we go along .” 43 

This points to the importance of carefully crafting a design process with 
the communities and groups affected by the histories and memories that 
are being represented. Process is formative; it forms the resultant con- 
figuration of the memorial or heritage site itself The examples of this 
interpretive role, outlined below, present strategies that practitioners 
might employ to move past the blind fields discussed by Lefebvre, both 
in terms of disciplinary boundaries and in relation to working with com¬ 
munities and the fractures of history and memory within them. 


Mapping Practices 

Interpretation provided by experts is an expected standard at memory 
and heritage sites. This might be executed through interpretive signs, 
guided tours, and even historical re-enactment. But there are other ways 
of engaging visitors at sites of significance where few physical traces 
remain. This lies in a middle space that is located at a point somewhere 
between production and action. In my work in Nicosia, this began with 
the operation of sorting through texts, historical archives, documents, 
newspaper stories, commercial advertisements, and oral histories. This 
then led to the creation of maps and drawings, graphic compositions of 
image and story. Actions included the collaborative work with the shop- 
keepers, the exhibition and display of the maps in Nicosia, and their 
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viewing and reading by Cypriots. Other actions were undertaken as part 
of the exhibition: more drawing on a canvas map, a public debate, and 
public walking tours that I led along the edges of the Buffer Zone. There 
was also the action of shopkeepers from different sides of the city meet- 
ing again, for the first time in decades. This middle space between people 
and the reserve of forgetting is created through forms of making, design, 
and action. One of these forms is the process of collaborative mapping. 

The strength of this approach derives from the initial methodologi- 
cal intervention of working with different participants, gathering infor- 
mation and stories, and then using these contributions to create visual 
documents. This allowed for many voices to come together on the same 
documents, creating a forum for putting dissenting voices in dialogue. 
The map became a “working table” 44 upon which people could comment 
and remark upon others’ stories and interpretations by proposing alterna- 
tive versions, or adding to the story and complementing what others had 
said. The shopkeepers had physical media, the map and the photographs, 
that they could touch and point to. It was important to have a base capa- 
ble of making tangible the ground of everyday life—the life that many 
had forgotten over the years, or remembered in relation to nationalist 
narratives. The focus of the conversation was not on the conflict or the 
politics of contentious events. Rather the conversation began with simple 
questions: “what did your shop look like?” “Where did you eat lunch?” 
“Point to your shop.” “Show me how you walked home every day.” 

This work was presented as an exhibition, Nicosia: Topogmphies of 
Memory , at the Home for Cooperation in Nicosia’s Buffer Zone in 
2012. It was organized with the Association for Historical Dialogue and 
Research, and was funded by the EU and the UNDP’s Partnership for the 
Future program. The visual documents in the exhibition space were com- 
posed by different people, and the design of the exhibition and its com- 
posite maps and visual materiais needed to make this absolutely clear. This 
was executed through various strategies, such as using different colored 
text to mark the contributions made by various individuais. The exhibi¬ 
tion presented the information revealed about the Ermou marketplace 
in a visual and accessible format, through a series of eighteen maps and 
drawings that depict this area as it was from the 1950s to 1974. These 
include a composition of commercial advertisements and Street patterns; 
the layout of the main markets along these streets; a graphic depiction of 
the area’s many Street vendors and the calls they used to sell their goods; 
and a map and description of the many htms along these streets. Also 
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featured were the personal stories of one Greek-Cypriot, one Turkish- 
Cypriot, and one Armenian-Cypriot shopkeeper—tracing the effects of 
division on the city by following their movements as they were forced 
to relocate their shops. Another map describes the various lines of sepa- 
ration that were drawn across the city from 1958 to 1974: marking out 
incidences of violence that were targeted at disrupting businesses and the 
commercial life of the city. The main feature of the exhibition is a four- 
meter long map that lays out the names of shops and important land- 
marks as remembered by the shopkeepers (Figs. 6.3, 6.4, 6.5, 6.6, 6.7, 
6.8, 6.9 and 6.10). 

The multiple authorship of the maps is emphasized in a piece enti- 
tled Layers of Memory. Here, the information provided by each individual 
was printed on separate sheets of clear acrylic, which were then layered 
together with stainless Steel spacers between each sheet. When viewed 
directly from the front, the contributions and colors align to rebuild 
an image of the past. But when viewed from an angle, the distinctions 
between the layers become clear. This highlights the maps’ composition 
from multiple memories, emphasizing the fact that individuais remem¬ 
bered the same places in different ways - memories and imaginings related 
to this site are of a fragmentary nature. The maps were created over a 
period of two years of working together with individuais who are remem - 
bering this place more than four decades after its complete removal 
from the city, and their remembrances are influenced by multiple forces, 
including starkly different renderings of the historical narrative. These 
various graphic strategies were employed to make that clear (Fig. 6.11). 

Visitors were invited to add to the story unfolding on the walls by 
writing on a large map printed on canvas. Thereby, the memorial site 
that was created in the exhibition space carried on its participatory impe- 
tus, as people were invited to add and leave things behind in the space. 
Here, the object created by the architect (me) is located outside of the 
disciplinary givens, but it is produced through the knowledges and tech- 
nologies of architecture: through my understanding of space; my abil- 
ity to read maps and property registers; and my technical knowledge of 
drafting and graphic design software. The tools of architectural repre- 
sentation —drawings, analytical diagrams, physical and virtual models— 
can be used to document, analyze, and represent histories and memories 
connected to place. Thus, the “imperialism of the draftsman” is tem- 
pered through the participatory work in Service of which it is employed 
(Figs. 6.12, 6.13, 6.14 and 6.15). 
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Fig. 6.3 The Nicosia: Topojymphies of Memory exhibition took place in the 
recently inaugurated Home for Cooperation, the only building located in the no- 
man’s land of the Buffer Zone that is fully accessible to the public. The exhi¬ 
bition depicts this area as it was in the past, when it contained the city’s main 
marketplace, used by Cypriots from all communities. The exhibition reveals that 
memories are incomplete and oftentimes in conflict, raising the question of how 
to grapple with complex and varied portrayals of the past 

The collaborative mapping practices employed at the District Six 
Museum demonstrate the potential of such practices to carry an 
exhumed past forward into the present through political and legal action. 
In 1994 the District Six Museum was established in Cape Town, South 
África to commemorate the culture and history of the D 6 area prior to 
the forced removal of its residents during the Apartheid era. This vibrant, 
multiracial environment was declared a Whites Only area under the 
Group Areas Act of 1966, sparking the removal of over 60,000 residents. 
The Museum has its roots in a 1992 photographic exhibition organized 
by the District Six Museum Foundation. Many former residents attended 
and were affected by the collections of photographs and images of the 
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Fig. 6.4 Visitors engaging with the exhibition materiais 


past, leading to a desire to restore the “corporeal integrity of District Six 
through memory.” The museum was created two years later. 45 

A permanent exhibition, Digging Deeper; opened in 2000 and docu- 
ments various aspects of former neighborhood life. A large painted map 
on the floor defines the space. Here, former residents have signed their 
names on the sites of their former homes, and marked the names of 
shops, cinemas, and markets. The rest of the large, now mainly empty, 
site of the former neighborhood is drawn into the museum through 
guided walks along a heritage trail that passes by empty lots and the few 
surviving churches and mosques. People with direct connections to the 
site guide this walk and ask visitors to imagine the structures that once 
stood here. 46 According to Vincent Kolbe, a former resident and found- 
ing member of the museum: “The museum represents a living memorial 
and is more than just a static display. Through this space we have created 
an arena which enables us to re-affirm our identity, celebrate our heritage 
and confront the complexities of our history.” 47 
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Fig. 6.5 Exhibition boavds 

It does indeed provide many vital functions for the community of 
former residents. Most significantly, the maps became important docu- 
ments in the fight to reclaim these confiscated properties from the State. 
The space of the museum itself was used for official land-restitution hear- 
ings in 1997 for a special session of the Land Claims Court. As of 2006, 
over 4000 people had won the right to return to the area, and in 2011 
President Jacob Zuma made a pledge to return 2670 former inhabitants 
by 2014. It is important to add that recent reports indicate that only a 
few residents have returned, and that encroaching development threatens 
the future of this site unless it is declared a National Heritage site. The 
museum has seen a shift in its focus and mode of operation as prepa- 
rations for redevelopment began. It began to be seen as an important 
site for “reconstituting community”—for acclimation from the disparate 
experiences from which residents are returning. Ciraj Rassool emphasizes 
that “The District Six Museum needs to be understood as a hybrid space, 
which combined scholarship, research, collection and museum aesthetics 
with community forms of governance and accountability, and land claim 
politics of representation and restitution.” 48 
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PERSONAL STORIES: 

Michalis Papamichael - Novelty Shop Owner 

Mr. Papamichael owned a novelty shop on the east side of Ermou Street from 1952 - 1963. 
After 1963 he moved to another shop on Ermou, west of Goldsmiths’ Street. The second 
shop was much larger than the first, nearly five or six times larger, and it had two doors 
opening out onto Ermou Street. At this time, because of the conflict in Cyprus and the in- 
creased tensions on Ermou Street, other Greek-Cypriot shopkeepers had left this area and 
moved to other parts of the city. The shop that Mr. Papamichael moved into had previously 
been used by a fabric merchant who left Ermou in 1963 to move down to Onassagorou 
Street. At this time there were also fewer customers who were willing to come to this part 
of the city to shop because they did not feel safe. Nonetheless, the merchants in this area 
sold essential household goods that were unavailable in other parts of the city so custom¬ 
ers continued to shop from them. Mr. Papamichael had many Turkish-Cypriot customers 
as well during this period. 

He imported goods from many different countries including Murano Glassware from Italy; 
cutlery from Áustria and England; glasses from Romania; and fine porcelain plates from 
Czechoslovakia. The best selling items were cutlery and china sets, of around 150 pieces, 
which were commonly bought for newlywed couples. Plates, cutlery, and glasses were 
also commonly rented out for weddings and other large celebrations. Located next door to 
the Papamichael Novelty Shop was a painter who created a number of similar pieces at the 
same time. He has a unique System for creating his works: lining up a number of canvases 
and working on them consecutively. Even the UN soldiers, who were patrolling Ermou at 
the time, would stop to watch him work through the window. Mr. Papamichael had to leave 
his shop in 1974, reopening a new shop near Eleftheria Square where is he still located 
today. 


Fig. 6.8 The personal story of Greek-Cypriot shopkeeper Mr Papamichael 


Susan Slymovics has outlined the important role that map-making can 
play in recreating a past of which the physical traces have been removed, 
enabling communities to establish political histories. She describes the 
importance placed by Palestinians on a bus map that shows the links 
between the destroyed village of Salamah (now incorporated into the 
suburbs of Tel Aviv) and other surrounding Palestinian villages. This 
map provides evidence of a former web of connections, and is featured 
on the cover of an important memorial book, where “the map emblem- 
atically rewrites the modern terrain....” 49 When the physical remains 
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PERSONAL STORIES: 

Osman The Tailor’ 

Osman, aTurkish Cypriot shopkeeper born in 1936, moved to Nicosia when he was 
a teenager in order to find work as a tailor. He lived on the second floor of Mustafa 
Çavu$’s Han from 1950-52, going home to his village most weekends in order to 
do his laundry since there was very little water available in the han. There was no 
kitchen either, so Osman would bring food back from his village, or often ate in Aççi 
Salih’s restauram, which was located just across the Street. Osman remembers 
one large unfurnished room in the corner of his han, shared by twenty people who 
would roll out their sleeping mats nightly. Still, he says that the years he spent there 
were the best of his life. 

He first worked for a Greek tailor near Onasagorou Street in the Greek quarter; but 
left his employment in 1955. This was not due to any problems with his boss, but 
rather because business was quite slow in those days when EOKA was very active. 
He then rented a shop near Ermou, working there as a tailor from 1955 until he fi- 
nally left in 1957, relocating to Kyrenia Street because he felt that the Ermou streets 
were no longer safe. He recalls in those years on Ermou that rather than spending 
the siesta time at a cafe or restauram he would stay in his shop, sleeping with his 
hands draped over his sewing machine, because the atmosphere on the Street was 
very tense. This was a general pattern that slowly restructured the composition of 
the marketplace in the late 1950s. At this time several shopkeepers left Ermou, re¬ 
locating their businesses further north to the Turkish districts. 


Fig. 6.9 The personal story of Turkish-Cypriot shopkeeper Osman Bey 


1962-Present 


of the past are destroyed or inaccessible due to political realities, these 
practices provide a means through which to intervene. They inter- 
weave the past into the present at cogent points of relevance for today’s 
communities. 

Landscape architect James Corner points to mapping and documen- 
tation of site conditions as the first step in the design process. While 
some designers might approach this phase with indifference, Corner 
views this as the origin point, which establishes a framework along which 
a project will develop. The decisions made at this point regarding what 
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PERSONAL STORIES: 

Boghos Mahdessian - Leather Merchant 

Boghos MahdessiarTs father opened a leather shop in Nicosia in 1925. After a 
few years the business grew and they expanded into a shop across the Street on 
Arasta Street. They eventually had four shops and storage buildings in this area. 
They imported leather from several countries and sold leather to craftsmen across 
the City, including the many cobblers and leather workers located nearby on Arasta 
Street. The shop remained here until 1963 when they left Arasta and moved south 
of the Green Line. Mr. Mahdessian then started the shop from scratch, buying new 
leather goods, supplies and tools, in a shop near Eleftheria Square where he is lo¬ 
cated today. 

The leather trade is an old one in Cyprus, as the island was home to many well 
know tanneries. Leather merchants used to supply a variety of leather products 
and accessories used in the manufacture of shoes, furniture, motor car seats, hand 
bags, suitcases, garments, and belts. The globalization of the leather business has 
meant that most of the leather factories in Cyprus have had to close their doors, 
and there are few leather merchants and importers here today. K. Mahdessian Ltd., 
however, is still open for business on Hippocrates Street. Mr. Mahdessian hopes 
that a revival of the industry will take place because he still believes in the craft, 
quality and value of real leather goods. 



Fig. 6.10 The personal story of Armenitm-Cypriot shopkeeper Mr. Mahdessian 


the surveyor, researcher, or designer selects, prioritizes, includes, and 
excludes on the map— and how the information is indexed and framed— 
will condition how the project develops. 

Thus, the various cartographic procedures of selection, schematization and 
synthesis make the map already a project in the making. This is why map- 
ping is never neutral, passive, or without consequence, on the contrary, 
mapping is perhaps the most formative and Creative act of any design pro- 
cess, first disclosing and then staging the conditions for the emergence of 
new realities. 50 
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Fig. 6.11 The layers ofmemory installation. Information provided by four indi¬ 
viduais was printed on separate sheets of acrylic and layered with spacers between 
each sheet 


Corner urges designers to take mapping seriously and to interact care- 
fully with the “working table” that is created by the map as it makes dis¬ 
parate information visible and thus able to be organized, understood, 
and restructured. 51 The same appeal can be made to heritage practition- 
ers and memorial designers. Mapping work done in collaboration with 
various communities and groups can form an important and integral 
leading step in memory and heritage work. These practices can be espe- 
cially powerful when applied to contested geographies and histories. At 
such locations in place and time it can be incredibly difficult to under- 
stand the alignment of events and stories, of personal experiences and 
political movements. Mapping and visual practices are uniquely capable 
of lifting the barriers of occlusion and making sense of events in time and 
space. 
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Fig. 6.12 Visitors write on the map. Exhibition visitors were invited to add their 
memories and stories to a large map printed on canvas 


Most people do not have a language with which to speak about the 
imaginary cities created by conflict. The formal, psychological, and sym- 
bolic manipulations of memory discussed in Chap. 4 are not purposive 
or conscious actions, and people may not even be aware of them. Take 
for example Efrat Ben-Ze’ev’s work on the spatial perceptions of Jewish 
and Arab college students in Israel—explored through mental maps, 
sketches, and interviews. One student describes her frustration with the 
difficulties she had in drawing a map. 

I think that I live in a kind of a bubble and that’s why I had difficulties 
in sketching the map. I’ve never thought about this topic and have never 
been asked about it. I wasn’t aware of how limited my knowledge was... 
Since IVe never faced difficulties that caused me to realize how deficient 
my knowledge is, my ignorance was perpetuated. 52 
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Fig. 6.13 Occupy Buffer Zone on the mnp. Younger Cypriots added information 
relevant to their experience of the city, marking out the location of the 2011 
Occupy Buffer Zone movement 
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Fig. 6.14 A shopkeeper speaks. Takis Elia, a Greek-Cypriot who lived in a resi- 
dential han on Ermou Street as young child describes his experience of the exhi- 
bition: “...It brings up in my mind many stories, the everyday stories, of those 
years. I am not a young person anymore. I can take back 65 years ago. I know 

all the shopkeepers; I remember. And now that I see this, I remember them all_ 

And. I remember stories that I am not going to tell you because you need a book 
to write them down. Anyway, what I am going to point out is those days we 
knew each other with our names - no religion, no politics. We lived together - 
more than brothers. Unfortunately, now, we don’t. It is a good thing that this 
project appears now to give us a slap on the face - and wake us up; and live 
together again like we used to live those years.” 


The act of visualizing one’s perceptions is an important step and can help 
to illustrate the vector of events and their real and imagined effects on 
places; maps and sketches are part of a continuous circuit of processing. 
The task before scholars and practitioners working with communities in 
relation to complex sites and histories today is to find a way to illustrate 
and describe different histories and memories on the same “working 
table.” 
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Fig. 6.15 Tour alonjy the edjyes of the Buffer Zone. From exhibition to event: 
One of the UNDP-funded events during the exhibition included public tours 
along the edges of the Buffer Zone in order to connect the maps to the reality of 
the city today. Photograph by Rana Zincir Celal, 2012 


Art Practices 

Art practices can converse with places and urban artifacts as a form of 
interpretive practice. Some such works are housed in historie buildings 
or sited in urban spaces. Others operate independent of specific sites 
because those spaces are unavailable—inaccessible due to political frag- 
mentation, or undefinable because of the conditions of diaspora. They 
work to give tangible expression to a fragmented past. 

Abart, an organization formerly based in the Youth Cultural Center 
Abrasevic in the divided city of Mostar in Bosnia-Herzogovina, uses 
place-based art practices to work towards Creative transformation. Mostar 
today remains a very divided city, with two separate Systems for water 
and electricity, two sewer systems, two school Systems, and very few 
public spaces. Many young residents have never seen the internationally 
famous and iconic Mostar Bridge because they do not go to the west 
side of the city, an area associated with a particular religious group. 
Therefore, the city has been the focus of Abart’s work, with research 
projects that examine how the urban divide affects public spaces and 
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everyday life. These observations are then addressed through innovative 
ardsdc practices that challenge nationalist and divisive discourses by pro- 
ducing different knowledge about the city. 

According to Abards director Mela Zulijevic, they work to foster 
“artistic practice in public space.” Their Festival ofArt in Divided Cities 
in 2009-2010 used streets and squares to make “voices of alterity” vis- 
ible. In 2010-2011 (Re)collecting Mostar, a collaborative work involving 
students, residents, international experts, and local practitioners, resulted 
in a series of lectures and workshops culminating in an exhibition of the 
“unwritten history” of Mostar. The organizers felt that it was important 
to create examples of projects without pre-determined political goals, 
especially because at that time all existing cultural institutions in Mostar 
were frozen and there was an urgent need to catalyze some action. 
Abards íirst injection of energy into this static situation was training, as 
students moved into the role of researchers and urban archivists. Their 
many perspectives, eyes, and ears carne together to gather memories, 
impressions, and artifacts of the city prior to its destruction. This created 
a crucial bridge to younger generations, encouraging them to rethink 
how the lost and neglected spaces of the city might be reactivated. 53 
Abards work is based on models of collaboration and participatory work. 
They organize workshops utilizing visual methodologies including map- 
ping, artistic mapping, data collection, and archive assemblage. Their art 
interventions focus on engaging citizens in reflection on the role of pub¬ 
lic spaces in the city. 54 

Riwaq is another organizadon operating in the context of division. 
Based in the West Bank in Ramallah, it was founded in 1991 by a group 
of architects, archeologists, urban planners, artists, designers, and cul¬ 
tural managers. They work to rescue the recent Palestinian vernacular 
past, and have been successful in restoring over sixty buildings in the 
West Bank, including palaces from the Ottoman and Mamluk periods. 
They have protected fifty villages in Palestine, winning the 2013 Aga 
Khan Award for Architecture for their work in transforming the town of 
Birzeit by creating employment through conservation, reviving vanish- 
ing traditional crafts, and rehabilitating buildings and public spaces into 
community activity hubs. They have also organized public art shows and 
exhibitions including a series of Riwaq Biennales , íirst instituted in 2005 
and currently in their fifth iteration. The Biennales of 2007 and 2009 
were structured as traveling workshops with emphasis placed on walking 
and Crossing boundaries. The overall objective was to connect, through 
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the event, places that are otherwise disjointed. Chiara De Cesari claims 
that “these heritage practices are fundamentally about imagining and 
mapping out a different Palestine, disengaged from the Israeli structure 
of rule: a Palestine that is both independent, in that it relies on function- 
ing local institutions, and part of global flows.” 55 

The above projects illustrate ways in which stable elements of cul¬ 
tural heritage, such as buildings and urban infrastructure, can become 
dynamic components of heritage practices. They present Creative options 
for engaging individuais and communities in dialogue with the past 
through recurating or establishing new connections with place. Such 
projects are related to the collaborative art practices that Grant Kester 
has identified as including “dialogical processes as integral to the con- 
tent of the work.” 56 Such projects depart from dominant strains in con- 
temporary art practice, which Kester traces to, amongst other factors, 
changes in the perceived role of art following the events of May 1968 
and the subsequent “quasi-hegemonic prominence” of poststructural- 
ist theory in art criticai discourse. 57 This has led to understandings of 
the autonomy of an art of intrinsic value, separate from other impure 
realms, and set at a distance, in an almost “antagonistic” relationship of 
deep suspicion of the viewer. 58 In this line of thinking, the role of the 
artist is to challenge, shock, or confuse the viewer—who is always held 
at arnTs length—in order to inculcate in them some kind of internai 
change or shift. This has meant “an extreme skepticism about organized 
political action and a hyper-vigilance regarding the dangers of co-option 
and compromise entailed by such action....” 59 Instead, the collabora¬ 
tive projects studied by Kester, as well as the work of groups like Abart 
and Riwaq, use dialogical practices that “involve the co-presence of 
bodies in real time. They encourage a heightened awareness of bodily 
schema...and an increased sensitivity to the process by which our bod¬ 
ies feel, relate, and produce meaning.” 60 Thereby, rather than reducing 
“the public” to an abstraction, whereby assumptions are made about 
how the typical viewer or visitor would respond to some given content, 
these projects are assembled by a number of collaborative agents. There 
are many lessons to be taken here for memory and heritage practices and 
for designed sites. 

Art practices have also been used to question the role of major cul¬ 
tural institutions and buildings in conveying relationships between 
the past and the present. Such works engage with the space of the 
city and existing institutional space. The Prop Master exhibition was 
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commissioned by the Gibbes Museum of Art in Charleston, South 
Carolina in 2009. Susan Harbage Page and Juan Logan—two artists 
who have long explored the intersections of race, class, gender, place, 
and power in their art—collaborated on a project that brought together 
objects from the Gibbes’s own permanent collection with their original 
works. The resulting exhibition likens the museum itself to a “prop mas- 
ter,” to one who acquires and arranges props for theater productions. 
Executing a “disruption from within,” they point to the art museunTs 
role in curating a cultural site that plays a major role in establishing and 
orchestrating social relations in Charleston. 61 

Established in 1858, the Beaux-Arts style Gibbes Museum houses 
a collection of 10,000 works, with many portraits and landscapes that 
together present a collective view of Charleston society. The artists called 
into question what is included and what is excluded in this selection. For 
a piece entitled Sexually Ambiguous , they digitally altered a number of 
large portraits and miniatures from the museunTs collection, including 
paintings of men, women, and landscapes. These are altered in various 
ways: white figures mirrored by black figures, faces that are half black 
and half white, hair that is a mix of Caucasian and African American, ele- 
gantly dressed white women holding whips or slave collars. These altera - 
tions create a visible presence for enslaved people, acknowledging what 
has been left out of the museunTs collection. This project was unique in 
that it addressed, head on, the issue of domestic slavery, teasing out the 
unspeakable intimacies of conjoined family structures, and the secrets of 
familiar domestic spaces. 

The absence of African Americans in the collection was referenced 
in Prop Allocations or Accents for Gmcious Living. A platform was set 
in the center of the gallery space, surrounded by six fluted white coT 
umns, and then tiled with 10,000 white boxes representing the works 
held in the museunTs permanent collection. Within this textured field of 
white sat a total of 40 black boxes representing the number of pieces 
in the collection created by African Americans; most are recent acquisi- 
tions. The platform was supported by a continuous rim of black boxes, 
lying just below the surface layer, suggesting the vital role played by 
African Americans in making this cultural veneer possible. Prop Master 
transgressed all of the normal boundaries usually in place when discuss- 
ing race relations or the history of slavery by defamiliarizing and subvert- 
ing the objects, figures, landscapes, and social aspects that people have 
become acclimated to seeing in a certain way. The many things that are 
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often left unsaid were given a presence with images that implore visitors 
to re-examine what they normally take for granted. 62 

Jill Bennett proposes that works of art can address the difficult ques- 
tion of “...in what ways are we (all) invested in, even produced out of, 
the “flows” or forces (political, cultural, economic, social) in motion 
across the globe — and how is ‘active evil’ constituted through us?” 63 
She suggests that addressing such questions requires a focus on more 
than just the interpersonal negotiation of traumatic histories and pasts. 
It requires looking at the bigger picture; one that implicates us all. This 
must involve a shift from a focus solely on the victims to a larger frame 
that includes societal complicity. Prop Master pushes viewers in this 
direction, exhibiting a remarkable difference from the slavery memori¬ 
ais described elsewhere in this book. Many of those remain constrained: 
refraining from going too far or pushing too hard against certain bound- 
aries. Emphasis is placed on freedom and deliverance—aspects of slavery 
that we feel comfortable speaking about. It is much more unsettling to 
dwell on the strange and lasting intimacies that arose from this major 
economic, social, and cultural system that affected the very way of life in 
Charleston, and countless other American cities. Prop Master illustrates 
how this mode of engagement can do what it is much more difficult for 
more permanent sites to execute. It pushes unresolved figures, presences, 
and questions into the present, highlighting the necessity of renewed and 
enduring questioning. 

Of course seeing the exhibition involved making a choice to go into 
the museum during the few months that it was in place. The ephemeral- 
ity of the project is doubled by the lack of an exhibition catalogue that 
might extend its life beyond the gallery space. Other projects have been 
able to force encounters by inserting artifacts of an ongoing conflict into 
unexpected public spaces. One example of this in the USA is Arlinpton 
West , first created on Veteran’s Day in 2003. Exactly 430 small wooden 
crosses were temporarily installed on a beach in Santa Barbara Califórnia 
near a touristic area. Lined up similar to the National Arlington 
Cemetery’s gravestones, these crosses represent American soldiers killed 
in Iraq and Afghanistan. Arlinpton WesPs mission includes remembering 
the fallen and wounded in order to acknowledge the human cost of war, 
as well as educating the public and encouraging dialogue among people 
with varied points of view. 64 This memorial has become a weekly event 
in the city, and has grown to include other elements such as flag-draped 
coffins and a portable wall with names and photos of the soldiers who 
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have been killed. With its location on the beach, the unexpected memo¬ 
rial is jarring. 65 Eyes Wide Open operates along similar lines. This memo¬ 
rial first appeared in Chicago’s Federal Plaza in 2004, when 504 pairs of 
combat boots were lined up alongside the names of US soldiers killed in 
Iraq. The number of boots has grown steadily as the project continues to 
be exhibited. With numbers now above 3,500, the exhibition has been 
divided into smaller state-based exhibits in 46 States. 66 

Similar to Prop Master , these projects engage in the defamiliariza- 
tion of common, intimate objects. What they do differently is engage in 
this action in public spaces that people are much more likely to bump 
into, calling into question and drawing attention to disruptions of nor¬ 
mal expectations. They employ a strategy of defamiliarization, whereby 
recognizable everyday objects are made unusual and unexpected, 
challenging the automatization of perception. In bringing intimate 
objects—shoes, cemetery crosses, and recognizable portraits—into new 
relationships with public spaces or known standards of cultural produc- 
tion, these objects gain affective power. 

This can be connected to a style of artistic practice described in 
BennetPs analysis of the work of Doris Salcedo. Her art focuses on vic- 
tims of violence in Colombia. In Atmbiliaros she places the shoes of 
Colombian women who have disappeared in niches in the wall, sewing 
them in place behind semitransparent animal skins. Untitled features 
fragments of clothing embedded in concrete that has been poured into 
the cavities of pieces of furniture, chests and dressers, such that they 
cc haunt them in a way that does not recall their former use, coníirming 
instead that they no longer function as they once did.” These projects 
demonstrate a concern with “the ways in which those left behind learn 
to inhabit a world made strange and uninhabitable by death.” 67 Through 
the transformation of objects and places, such projects defamiliarize eve¬ 
ryday environments, or known artistic and cultural canons, in a way that 
necessitates new engagement. 


Performance 

Recent years have seen the inclusion of peformative elements in memo¬ 
rial design. Scholars have noted the popular use of recent memoriais 
as sites of movement, leisure, and play, such as at the Princess Diana 
Memorial in London and the Memorial to the Murdered Jews of Europe 
in Berlin. 68 Certainly, informal performative elements tend to dominate 
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at temporary memoriais, where people contribute objects, tie them 
to fences or lay them on the ground; they kneel down, engage with 
the objects left behind, take photographs and film their experiences. 
Performative aspects of heritage such as Civil War battle re-enactments 
or interactive exhibitions can have popular appeal; at some museums visi- 
tors carry objects symbolizing the people being commemorated, such as 
at the Holocaust Memorial Museum in Washington DC. Such spaces 
and events are performative and interactive, but mainly for the intended 
audience. I describe below a project that introduces the participatory ele- 
ments at the front end of the project’s conception and initial interven- 
tion, rather than after the design has been completed. This operates in 
place of a place, using performance to create a location of memory. 

An important site of indigenous history in Canada is that of the 
Indian Residential School system, or IRS. This program of residential 
schools operated from the 1880s to as late as 1996. Estimates suggest 
that close to 150,000 First Nation, Inuit, and Metis children were forced 
to attend these schools, separated from their families and restricted from 
speaking their native languages. The schools had the explicit intent of 
indoctrinating children into Christian ways of living and assimilating 
them into mainstream Canadian society, leaving a significant imprint 
on several generations from many indigenous communities. A recon- 
ciliation process was initiated in 2006 through the Indian Residential 
Schools Settlement Agreement (IRSSA)—the largest class action set- 
tlement in Canadian history. It included measures for commemoration 
by making funding available for indigenous-led projects at the commu- 
nity and national levei. Canada already had in place a National Program 
of Historical Commemoration to which private citizens could apply to 
commemorate places, persons and events of national significance with 
plaques. Yet, despite a number of applications over a period of several 
decades, no residential schools had been selected for designation. In 
2013, the Assembly of First Nations (AFN) and the Aboriginal Healing 
Foundation (AHF) initiated a project to commemorate the survivors of 
the 139 schools recognized in the IRSSA settlement. 

This project initially took the shape of a plaque program. 
Commemorative plaques were to be designed in collaboration with 
indigenous communities and installed at the former school sites. Some 
questioned this approach given the great distances between the school 
sites, most of which were deliberately erected far from the communities 
from which students were drawn. Moreover, many of the former school 
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structures had been demolished or were derelict, making them unlikely 
and unsafe sites of visitation. Trina Cooper-Bolam, one of the project 
managers for the program, explains that these injustices of spatial disper- 
sion would have been perpetuated if hard-earned settlement money was 
spent on sites that people might not visit. Additionally, the project lead- 
ers were informed by Canadian officials that they would need to spend 
the settlement money within a very short time-frame, or it would no 
longer be available. This would mean groundbreaking and plaque instal- 
lation in the heart of a cold Canadian winter at these remote sites. Faced 
with this impossible situation, the team needed to rethink the form and 
scope of the project, and decided to focus on making this design as 
inclusive as possible. 69 

They organized a collaborative seven-day workshop in 2014 with 
five indigenous artists: Ursula Johnson, Cheryl UHirondelle, Marianne 
Nicolson, Mathew Nuqingaq, and France Trepanier. The resulting 
design is a series of 139 brass rings, 26 inches in diameter, conceptual- 
ized as vessels to which communities can contribute their own stories. 
These are cast with a repeated geometric design composed of a braided 
pattern on the outside surface, and with symbols on the inside surface 
that reference various traditional indigenous imagistic glyphs, with- 
out being too regionally specific or territorially aligned. As described 
in their project statement, the artists collectively decided to “depart 
from the western concept of heritage commemoration and designation, 
and instead create a dynamic and versatile marker as much celebrating 
achievements as honouring loss; significant for survivors and communi¬ 
ties, past, present, and future.” They insisted that this monument to the 
IRS should be flexible, so that future generations can change its use as 
they see fit. 

The open hoop invites engagement and offers an opportunity to move 
through any circumstance, interference or externai influence towards new 
possibilities of collective reconciliation, the accompanying stick suggests 
the ingenuity of all of our ancestors and visionaries in creating important 
tools for survival and together the two objects forge an ongoing dialogue 
and relationship at once both re-marking the land by delineating and car- 
ing for and tending to the space they inhabit. The versatility and agency 
of both can be found in all of our communities: drum hoops, basket rims, 
pottery hearths, drum sticks, hide fleshers, hunting objects, talking sticks 
and other ceremonial objects. 70 
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139 rings were made and distributed to communities across the nation, 
but no use is prescribed for them. Rather, an informational bro- 
chure accompanying the rings urges each community to find uses for 
the objects that are appropriate to their own needs. Some suggestions 
include creating a plinth for display, mounting the ring and stick on the 
wall similar to a drum, placing the objects on the land, using the hoop as 
a place to make offerings, and making sounds by running the stick along 
the hoop’s surfaces. The design process was documented and a DVD 
accompanies the ring. This film allows people to understand the process 
of producing the commemorative object. They can witness that elders 
and survivors were present during the process, and get a sense of the val- 
ues that informed it. This project demonstrates incredible flexibility and 
shows how the meaning of the “site” can be determined by the partici- 
pants themselves. This can differ across the 139 communities, can differ 
across generations, and can even differ in terms of how they are used 
by various groups within these larger communities. 71 Peformative aspects 
allow for points of personal connection and embodied interpretation of 
histories and memories. 


Community Organizing 

I want to return now to some points raised earlier about how practi- 
tioners engage with communities and calls for movement from the role 
of the “expert” to the “facilitator.” Examples of such approaches can 
be found with projects that engage memory, history, and heritage for 
the express purposes of organizing and community development. The 
emphasis here is on the provision of community Services which meet 
specific needs. This directly impacts the kinds of spaces that are created, 
their programming, and the manner in which they are used. 

An example of this approach, Project Row Houses (PRH) was estab- 
lished with the intent to serve as “a catalyst for transforming com¬ 
munity through the celebration of art and African-American history 
and culture.” Created in 1993, this nonproíit organization is based 
in Houston’s northern Third Ward, one of the city’s oldest African 
American neighborhoods. Twenty-two abandoned shotgun-style houses 
on a two block site were renovated with the goal of establishing a Crea¬ 
tive and transformative presence. 72 Shotgun houses are a residential 
building typology common in the American South. They consist of nar- 
row houses with doors at each end, and rooms stacked one after the 
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other along this axis. It is a style that some architectural historians con- 
nect to Creole areas of New Orleans; others draw the origins back to 
Haiti and even to África. 73 The PRH houses are a distinctive presence, 
outlined in bright white paint, creating a sense of community in a neigh- 
borhood fragmented by patches of vacant lots. With a small amount of 
seed money from an NEA grant, artist Rick Lowe sought to refurbish 
these original homes for use as art spaces. In a neighborhood considered 
to be a “pocket of poverty,” 74 decline was approached through appro- 
priation of space and self-management. 

PRH works to shift the role of art from traditional studio practice to 
a force that can transform the social environment through neighbor¬ 
hood revitalization, historie preservation, community Service, and youth 
education. Community Services are provided through innovative pro- 
gramming such as Artists Rounds and Summer Studios Residency. They 
also organize what they term Social Safety Nets, including the Young 
Mothers Residential Program, which provides housing and Services for 
single mothers to raise their children in a Creative, nurturing environ¬ 
ment that “recall[s] the way communities used to be.” They provide low 
income housing, and rather than equipping individual apartments with 
laundry machines, there is a shared externai laundry room. According 
to Daonne Huff, this nurtures a sense of community, and allows neigh- 
bors to “internet and connect on an informal basis rather than exist in 
anonymity and isolation...before [washers and dryers] in individual 
residences became commonplace, neighbors would talk over the cloth- 
ing lines or gather in clusters around wash bins. The laundry line was an 
early office water cooler.” 75 

Connections are made to the Third Ward’s history and memories 
about the social strueture that it had provided in the past. Rather than 
preserving historie struetures as sites of visitation, they are utilized to do 
important work needed by residents today. Recognizing the economic 
aspect of keeping Creative programs and enterprises viable, PRH hosts 
regular community markets to allow local artists to reach new audiences. 
They seek to build on the strong history of small businesses in the neigh¬ 
borhood and expressly to “preserve this history by providing opportuni- 
ties for entrepreneurs to experiment with business models, produets, and 
showcases.” Their efforts are an excellent example of how the intersec- 
tions between art, heritage, and neighborhood development can be acti- 
vated. According to PRH’s Public Art Director, Ryan Dennis: 
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The reality is, yes, we provide social Services. The Young Mothers Program 
is some kind of social Service. Art, is almost like a social Service. Depending 
on the way you cut it. We work with local artists to really established art- 
ists...But it’s an art space with other components...And I think sometimes 
we have to allow ourselves that freedom and that openness with the work 
that we’re doing because if not, you become so defined that you’re not 
able to look and see what an artist needs, what your audience needs, what 
you need as a creator or a producer. 76 

The most recent round of exhibitions at PRH, Shatterinjy the Concrete , 
was on view from March through June of 2016. Guest curator Raquel 
De Anda describes how each artist involved in Round 44 has engaged 
with the urban landscape of Houston in efforts to integrate it into their 
work. 

Be it through phone conversations and email exchange, discussions 
around dinner tables, brainstorming strategies at coffee shops, or hosting 
skill share workshops in unexpected venues, each group asked questions 
about how their work would fit into the larger socio-political landscape of 
Houston, before initiating a course of action. 77 

Several homes are given over to the artists for transformation. 2016’s 
interventions included the creation of a twenty-foot long “collage” of 
multiple tables, created by Charge, and an exhibition by The Natural 
History Museum (a project of Not an Alternative) in collaboration 
with the Texas Environmental Justice Advocacy Services. Individual art¬ 
ists draw on the context of Houston, and PRH draws on the neighbor- 
hood’s history and cultural heritage to address pressing current needs. 
Round 45 began in 2017 with a series of installations collectively titled 
Black Women Artists for Black Lives Matter at Project Row Houses. 

Through these practices, PRH addresses major forces of urban change 
such as economic decline, fluctuating social conditions, and even gentri- 
fication. The last is a major barrier to access for urban communities living 
on the edges of desirable urban land today. PRH has dealt with this by 
establishing the Row House Community Development Corporation, an 
affiliated organization that buys and renovates homes to create a larger 
pool of affordable housing. They work with developers to preserve space 
for community in the Third Ward. 78 They have also bought a row house 
from an adjacent neighborhood, the Fourth Ward, and moved it to the 
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PRH site. In that ward, originally called Freedman’s Town but today 
known as Midtown, upscale townhouses have replaced many of the his¬ 
torie row houses. 79 Where the city and the National Register of Historie 
Places simply marked this history with a plaque, PRH deals directly with 
the pressures of development, and takes responsibility for the future of 
this neighborhood. This work is absolutely crucial to preventing the 
eventual transfiguration of this site into a heritage island or a historie or 
arts district—a place that we are told is somehow connected to the past, 
but that is severed from any real living practices. Kester refers to this pro- 
ject as “...an act of appropriation that was both physical (the assertion 
of control over real property) and discursive.” 80 This enables citizens to 
“de-alienate” urban space—as produced by capital, by systems of prop¬ 
erty, and through management by experts— and to reintegrate it with the 
social connections intrinsic to the place. 81 

In Lebanon, the Beit Beirut Museum and Cultural Center also seeks 
to address a sense of alienation and estrangement from the city and its 
past, providing a place that is absent in the massive reconstruction of 
downtown Beirut following the civil war, which lasted from 1975-1990. 
That vast reimagining of a once-shared space has been critiqued for not 
providing any real engagement with recent history, but rather exeavat- 
ing and referencing the ancient past and creating new built heritage for 
specific groups. A glaring absence is that of a space that recognizes or 
marks the war: the absence of a space that might enable engagement 
with this past. The private joint-stock company Solidere rebuilt the 
nearly destroyed downtown—an area previously used by the city’s many 
ethnic and confessional groups. The redevelopment relies on tenuous ties 
to local heritage to give it a veneer of historicity. A major component 
is the Beirut Souks, a massive 100,000 square meter retail center hous- 
ing luxury brands such as Armani and Louis Vuitton. Despite the evoca- 
tive reference to the souk , the sleek modern design was executed mainly 
by foreign architects. The Levantine theming is considered a marketing 
advantage, differentiating Beirut from other regional financial centers 
such as Dubai. 82 

Political scientist Craig Larkin has examined reactions of Lebanese 
students to this restrueturing of space. Their experiences highlight the 
sense of alienation that is encapsulated for many in the Solidere redevel¬ 
opment. While some interviewees enjoyed spending time in the center, 
for many it is an insincere place. One student remarked, “The Down 
Town always reminded us of our loss, it was like having a city without a 
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soul...interestingly I don’t even remember what it used to be like, but I 
know that people believe in this area.” Another stated, “The redevelop- 
ment involved a covering or hiding of the memory of war, and in this 
sense it’s unreal. You can’t just talk of Romans and Phoenicians and 
our great heritage, without mentioning about militias, kidnapping and 
bombs.” 83 

The Beit Beirut Museum and Cultural Center works to provide 
engagement with this under-addresed past. The driving force behind this 
project is architect and activist Mona El Hallak. She acted in response 
to the alienating affect of the downtown by working to turn one his¬ 
torie building, the Barakat Building, into a cultural center and memory 
site that acknowledges difficult aspects of the city’s history. This build¬ 
ing, located just one kilometer from Solidere’s downtown site, features 
an open colonnade framing an internai courtyard. This gives the build- 
ing a unique transparency: an appropriate site for lifting the shiny veils 
that obscure the past. During the war it was transformed into one of the 
city’s sniper strongholds with the supplementation of the strueture with 
two-meter thick walls and sniper holes. The war-damaged building was 
slated for destruction in 1997, but El Hallack fought to save it, claiming 
that it was a monument produced by the war and that it should be saved 
from the amnésia sweeping through many parts of the city. 84 In the res- 
toration all war traces are to be kept intact, with not even a single bullet 
hole filled in. The downtown today is a “ghost city,” says El Hallack. 
“It’s not a downtown, it’s a compound,” because of the strong security 
presence and the sense of artificiality. In marked contrast, Beit Beirut is 
designed to function as a space of encounter with the reality of the past, 
with all it scars and bullet marks. 85 

In Nicosia, The Association for Historical Dialogue and Research 
(AHDR) has led the charge to create a space where people from all com- 
munities in Cyprus can confront the past and, perhaps even more impor- 
tantly, connect with the present reality across the divide. The AHDR was 
established in 2003 by Greek-Cypriot and Turkish-Cypriot educators 
and researchers, focused mainly on creating alternative forums for the 
teaching of history. In 2007 they began to work towards establishing a 
“home” in Nicosia’s Buffer Zone, starting this lengthy process with the 
purchase of a building. Similar to BeiruEs Barakat Building, this was a 
former residential strueture that ended up on the front lines of battle. 
Following the division of the city it was left to slowly fali into disrepair 
in a no-man’s land between two military checkpoints. Renovation began 
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with EEA and Norway Grants as well as funding from other international 
donors. After years of dealing with complicated technical and bureau- 
cratic issues, including coordination with the UN and the two militar- 
ies, this building was ofíicially re-opened as the Home for Cooperation 
(H4C) in May 2011. 

The inauguration ceremony was attended by the political leaders of 
both sides of the island—no easy feat—who expressed support for the 
H4C and its role as a space for intercommunal cooperation and dialogue. 
Then AHDR President Chara Makriyianni described peace building as 
a long and difficult process that continues even after a political solu- 
tion has been reached. The H4C is a part of this process, providing a 
space for dialogue through hosting conferences and events, including my 
Ni cosia: Topojyraphies of Memory exhibition in 2012. It houses a library, 
archive, offices and a very active cafe that has become a hotspot for infor¬ 
mal meetings. Because it is located in the Buffer Zone, it is not neces- 
sary to cross the border to the other side. This enables those Cypriots 
who are not comfortable with Crossing the border, with showing their 
ID card in their own land, to still participate in events with other com- 
munities. It is also open to those who are not technically allowed to cross 
the border: certain categories of migrants or Turkish citizens who arrive 
on the island through the TRNC, rather than through internationally 
recognized ports in the south. Opportunities are provided for NGOs 
and individuais to design and implement innovative projects intended to 
enhance cross-cultural dialogue. As Makriyianni stated at the opening, 
“the Home for Cooperation symbolizes the process and the outcome of 
cooperation and is, in itself, an example of how praxis driven by theory 
can result in great achievements” (Fig. 6.16). 

H4C manager Marina Neophytou describes the shift in focus of their 
efforts over the past few years as they have provided a broader range of 
programming. They are working to create more opportunities to bring 
people together for events that fali outside of those with a mainly bicom- 
munal focus. The H4C has provided space for conferences and talks 
addressing division-related issues in Cyprus, as well as workshops and 
language classes attracting those already interested in these issues. Today 
they offer a broader range of programming that aims to bring in peo¬ 
ple who may not necessarily have much interest in bicommunal activi- 
ties. Their Tuesday night salsa dance classes are popular. Many people 
from both sides of the island attend the classes because they like to 
dance, because they like the teachers, or because it is a convenient night 
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Fig. 6.16 The opening of the Home for Coopemtion in 2010 , attended by the 
political leaders of both sides of the island 


for them. They appreciate the “casual” space and atmosphere, without 
an academic or activist focus, in which to dance, and perhaps to talk 
and meet other people. Attending the classes is a “cautious step” peo- 
ple make, which creates a greater sense of ease and comfort. People do 
form friendships here with those living across the border who they would 
not otherwise meet, and go on to organize their own activities together. 
Neophytou finds that the Home’s unique location in the Buffer Zone 
allows the space “to serve as a stepping stone for people who perhaps do 
not feel comfortable to fully engage with the ‘other’ but also as a bridge 
builder for those who are ready for meaningful cooperation. The in- 
between nature of the space creates a support system that works towards 
the elimination of community segregation. It is clear that when all com- 
munities come in contact with one another a sense of belonging is con- 
structed and a new sense of political culture is created when perceiving 
each other as equals without the use of stereotypes.” And indeed she 
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occasionally receives emails from people who describe their experiences 
of making new friendships at the Home. This is important, and helps to 
create a culture of trust. 

The H4C is an active space throughout the day and into the night. 
Another popular event is their Thursday Lives weekly night of music, 
with performances from a Greek-Cypriot and a Turkish-Cypriot band 
or artist. They play separately and sometimes jam together, and it always 
crowded with people from all parts of the city. I attended a Thursday 
night performance in the hot month of August, when the bands set up 
just outside of the cafe. People were crowded onto tables on the cov- 
ered porch, others sat on the ground just in front of the band, and the 
overflow extended across the Street. It was incredible to witness the 
uncanny sight of people of all ages swaying to music and dancing in small 
groups in front of UN signs and barriers. The backdrop to the scene is 
the facade of the decaying Ledra Palace Hotel across the Street, a former 
luxury hotel now serving as barracks for UN Peacekeepers. The existence 
of such a space is remarkable: it provides a low-pressure point of contact 
that is accessible to all people from all communities, including those who 
are not allowed to cross the border. 

The Home is sometimes hard for people to locate, since it falis outside 
of their imagination of the edges of the city. People looking to attend 
events will sometimes phone up, asking if there really is something 
beyond the checkpoint that are just walking past. But once they find 
it, people are drawn to the comfortable space provided in the ground 
floor cafe. They appreciate the natural finishes, the wooden booths, the 
comfortable chairs and sofa, and the big Windows that connect the cafe 
space to the covered porch just outside. Neophytou believes that they 
have achieved a lot with the space that they have, but there are limita - 
tions due to the size of the building. They are unable to organize large 
workshops or host artist residencies. She envisions the next step as using 
the Home as “hub” from which to spread out to other parts of the city. 
This will allow them to make their events more accessible to even more 
residents, who currently will not come to this border area. In connec- 
tion with one of the H4C’s main aims to restore life and vitality to the 
Buffer Zone, they organized the lst Buffer Bringe Performinjy Arts festi¬ 
val in 2014. The festival featured 12 local theater groups on three stages 
in the Venetian Moat in the Buffer Zone, normally accessible only to 
UN Peacekeepers. In 2015 they moved the Fringe into others areas in 
the walled city; utilizing squares, hidden backyards, dead-end and side 
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Fig. 6.17 The active cafe at the Home for Cooperation 

streets, unused buildings, roofs, market places, passageways, an under- 
ground car park, and a library—leading attendees on a guided tour 
through the city to these timed performances. They are continually seek- 
ing to expand their initiatives in Nicosia since, as Neophytou says, “when 
working at a community levei, establishing a dynamic presence is essen- 
tial in making long term change” (Fig. 6. 17). 86 

Another important contribution of the AHDR has been the produc- 
tion of new approaches to the learning and teaching of history, always a 
contentious issue in Cyprus. Their Nicosia is Callinjy curriculum includes 
a series of booklets for students aged 11-16, which enables them to 
explore the historie walled city center through various activities. They are 
introduced to all aspects of the city’s cultural heritage and to the many 
layers of history it embodies; neither Ottoman nor Hellenic history is 
privileged. This was translated into an online game in 2014 in order to 
expand the reach of the work. Daphne Lappa and Shirin Jetha of the 
AHDR describe their intentions for the online component of the Nicosia 
is Callinpf project: 
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Being aware that we live in a society in Cyprus where people are still afraid 
to cross to the “other” side, where prejudices and hatred prevail and chil- 
dren especially are exposed to biased views of the past, was one of the 
major incentives to create an interactive educational game on Nicosia. 

We wanted to develop an educational platform that would provide young 
people with a fim way and an interactive tool in which they would learn 
about the past and present of the old city of Nicosia, its geography, its 
unique cultural heritage...What’s more, all this could be done without 
having to rely on their teachers or schools, or even needing to leave their 
Computer! 87 

Another educational tool created by the AHDR is the website showcas- 
ing their Nicosia: The Story of a Sharcd and Conteste d City project. This 
public history project aims to provide a historical overview of the city 
from 1878 to 1974. The website is organized through seven maps, rang- 
ing from an initial survey of Cyprus in 1885 to a number of maps from 
the Land Survey Department. These are embellished with demographic 
data and descriptions of political events, landmarks, and social and cul¬ 
tural events. The project aims to describe the many cultures and commu- 
nities that have informed Nicosia throughout the years, and also includes 
narratives about homosexuality and gender dynamics in Cyprus. The 
AHDR seeks to challenge one-dimensional representations and offer a 
multi-perspectival visual narrative of the city’s social life before and after 
the division, attempting to conceptually restore the city’s unity and culti- 
vate the sense of a shared city. 

In a myriad of ways, such projects fill gaps in the existing infrastruc- 
ture—economic, cultural, social, architectural—to enable these com- 
munities to engage with difficult pasts that continue to affect the 
present. PRH addresses the dearth of basic social safety nets, afford- 
able housing, economic development programs, and the availability of 
Creative programs and enterprises. Beit Beirut provides a missing space 
of memory that acknowledges the drastic impacts of the civil war and 
the long standing undercurrents of conflict in Lebanon. The H4C cre- 
ates a space that really does not exist otherwise for Greek-Cypriots and 
Turkish-Cypriots, along with the other communities living in Cyprus, to 
meet, to learn each other’s languages, and to engage in open dialogue. 
Through the provision of community spaces, or economic programs, or 
cultural events, or school curriculum, these projects engage with mem¬ 
ory and history to serve as tools for active, vital transformation of present 
conditions. 
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It is usefiil here to return to some of the cautions David Rieff raises 
about remembrance. He does not suggest pitching it out entirely, and 
is carefiil to clarify that it is in “some places” and in “some moments 
in history” that we might consider forgetting as the more moral option. 
He argues that remembrance is often connected to idealism rather 
than pragmatism, and may undermine consensus and cohesion. In 
“some of the worst places in the world” it can be the “toxic adhesive” 
that cements old grudges and keeps conflict alive. “Never Forget,” has 
come to be the common wisdom: that by remembering, learning, and 
remaining vigilant, the worst tragedies and horrors of the past will not be 
repeated. But the lengthening scroll of the conflicts of recent years tells a 
different story. 

In some part this connects to the fact that only individuais remem - 
ber: collective memory is nothing but a metaphor. It can fimction as an 
escape, as an idyll, providing a moral warrant for nostalgia, with all of 
its attendant dangers. Memory today is endowed with an almost mys- 
tical authority to “heal” trauma, and provide closure—“one of the 
more malign and corrosive psychological fantasies of the age.” 88 Recent 
remembrance projects draw on oppression, defeat, and injustice, and 
even the classic national memory discourses will be under extreme pres- 
sure, and likely will not adapt to the increasing pressures of migration 
and climate change on societies. The idealistic nature of some projects 
of remembrance do not take into account the realities of human nature 
and the fact that different groups, even within the same “community” 
will always see the world in irreconcilable ways. This all leads to one of 
Rieff’s most pressing questions: “...what if. ..a decent measure of forget¬ 
ting is actually the sine qua non of a peaceful and decent society, while 
remembering is the politically, socially, and morally risky pursuit?” 89 

Clearly memory is important. But when examining projects of remem¬ 
brance, memoriais, or heritage practices it is important to consider how 
this remembrance is used and directed, and what its implications are for 
the present and for the future. The projects outlined above focus on 
developing living practices and form dynamic presences in the commu- 
nities in which they work. Here, remembrance is not directed towards 
some abstract moral imperative, which in most cases is too loose, vague, 
or fuzzy to really hold communities together. Instead they are directed 
towards addressing specific social, cultural, and economic needs, doing 
practical work, such as working with developers to create affordable 
housing. Rather than stopping at exposing memories of oppression and 
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injustice, they work on living practices, taking into account that groups 
and individuais will continue to see the world in discordant and incon- 
gruous ways. In many ways, it is the “co-presence of bodies in space” 90 
that helps to address this, as I will go on to explore in more detail in the 
next chapter. 


Alternatives to Abstraction 

The projects and various modes of engagement described here allow for 
a variety of experiences. The spatial and collective experience of visiting 
an exhibition space, where people may be pushed and pulled through 
different narrative threads, differs from the private and personal experi¬ 
ence of looking through an archive or reading a memoir, or of the col- 
lective experience of creating a map together over time. While many 
of these projects have an activist orientation, their goals differ and are 
defined in relation to their context. Riwaq’s goal has been described as 
chiefly one of socioeconomic development. 91 At the Distict Six Museum, 
the collective map of the razed neighborhood carne to be used in legal 
cases for the restitution of illegally seized property. Houston’s PRH cre- 
ates spaces for contemporary artists and citizens, allowing for a vibrant 
and continually changing expression. All of these projects create living 
practices that link the past with the present. 

There are clear, context-specific goals and aims for these projects, 
nonetheless, commonalities can be distilled. Many of these projects made 
great efforts to be more inclusive. They created activities, events, and 
even training programs to bring into the same space people who would 
not otherwise meet. Many had multiple fimctions. PRH, for example, 
functions as a historical site, artist studios, housing, and community 
gathering space. They embrace performative and interactive elements, 
which are at times given precedence over spatial elements. They go far- 
ther and push harder than their more traditional counterparts, and are 
able to speak uncomfortable truths. Many projects take a collaborative 
stance from the very beginning. The mapping projects in Cyprus and 
South África could not have come into being without the participation 
of many people. The focus was shifted from form and formalistic con- 
cerns, and even from any pre-formed notion of what a final result or 
product would look like. For instance, the collaborative workshop held 
to design a memorial to the Indian Residential School system resulted in 
the creation of a brass ring, for which there is no prescribed use. 
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In making these moves, these projects were better able to address 
some of the main critiques described earlier. They cannot be accused 
of being vapid. By pushing harder than some of their more stable and 
established counterparts, they offer more imaginative approaches to 
addressing the past. At times they can be too pungent, moving past the 
boundaries that societies have decided upon as acceptable thresholds 
for remembrance and forgetting. Memoriais and heritage sites can be 
used as tools to further conflict. But the projects reviewed here present 
the opposite dynamic. Here, heritage becomes a tool for resistance of 
dominant and nationalist expressions of the past. In the absence of State 
support, communities and NGOs develop Creative Solutions for preserv- 
ing built heritage and for creating new kinds of archives, as Abart did 
in Mostar and the AHDR did in Cyprus. Because they base their prac- 
tices on collaboration and participation, they offer a more inclusive entry 
point, involving various groups in the process from the very start. 

In regards to the limitations of abstraction pointed out earlier, these 
projects are much more specific to the particular, contextuai situations 
that they address. For instance the maps started with an open frame- 
work, which was then íilled in with incredibly specific, detailed, and per- 
sonal information. The repetitive framework of PRH is inhabited with 
programming and artwork that changes over time and addresses the 
concerns of the moment or the interests of the artists. They do not con- 
sistently remain a static, abstract framework, but are adaptable to use 
and occupation. The emphasis is placed not on the pure geometry of the 
given forms, but rather on the kinds of activities and productive remem¬ 
brance that they can foster. Even something as abstract as the IRS brass 
ring was created in concert with the affected communities. Rather than 
a formally, geometrically recognizable abstraction, the rings are abstract 
in an inscrutable way. They are not readily available as a form upon 
which a larger world heritage community might project meanings and 
understandings. Their meaning can only be unlocked through uses that 
are specific to, and decided upon by the 139 communities that are their 
stewards. 

By keeping memory and cultural heritage work as an open, active, 
and changing process, the sites and practices described here push back 
at the gradual intrusion of forgetting, keeping important issues and con¬ 
cerns in an active forum through these various modes of engagement. If 
we look closely at James Young’s critique, he writes that it once we give 
form to memory that we divest ourselves of the obligation to remember. 
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Similarly, Nora is criticai of the freezing of memory and history at the 
lieux de memoire. By pulling the emphasis away from form-making and 
from the creation of imanes of memory, these practices do not allow for 
the impression that we are done, or that we have completed the memory 
work. 

Yet, as I have been arguing throughout the book, plaee is incredibly 
important as a resource and as a frame for memory. Much can be gained 
by enhancing these connections. Thus, in the concluding chapter of this 
book I ask if these same benefits of the modes of engagement can be 
brought to the design of spaces of memory and heritage. It is a difficult 
question to approach, and this query raises more questions than it can 
provide clear answers for. But it is important to look for points of entry 
to new approaches for the design of these sites. Critiquing the abstract 
design vocabulary often employed at memorial sites, I argue for the 
development of hybrid design practices and strategies that balance pro- 
cess and form. I propose trajectories that can lead to enriched forms at 
memorial sites through an approach that works with the hybrid nature of 
the mind and theories of embodied and extended cognition. 
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CHAPTER 7 


Materializing Metaphor 


Why are some memories and histories so troubling that they are difficult 
to accept and to engage with? How can they be communicated? How can 

transformation occur? 

Sueh ideas infallibly come to me in plaees which have more ofthe past about 
them than the present. For instanee, ifl am walking through the city and look 
into one of those quiet eourtyards where nothing has ehanged for deeades, I 
feel, almost physieally, the eurrent of time slowing down in the gravitational 
field of oblivion. It seems to me then as ifall the moments ofour life oeeupy the 
same spaee, as if future events already existed and were only waiting for us to 
find our way to them at last, just as when we have aeeepted an invitation we 
duly arrive at a eertain house at a given time. And might it not be, eontin- 
ued Austerlitz, that we also have appointments to keep in the past, in what has 
gone before and is for the most par t extinguished, and mustgo there in seareh 
ofplaees and people who have some eonneetion with us on the far side oftime, 
so to speak ? 

Austerlitz, WG Sebald, 2001 

Direct dialogue with the body can create points of encounter. Spaces themselves 
can function as a kind of “extended mind” that can communicate, accumulate, 

and translate. 
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A POLITICAL IMPERATIVE 

“Nach Auschwitz ein Gedicht zu schreiben ist barbarisch.” Theodor 
Adorno’s statement, “It is barbaric to write poetry after Auschwitz,” 
questioned how poetry or art capable of comprehending the barbarity 
of the Holocaust could be created. He later clarified his sentiments with 
“Perennial suffering has as much right to expression as a tortured man 
has to scream; hence it may have been wrong to say that after Auschwitz 
you could no longer write poems.” Explaining the apparent shift in his 
position, he described that these statements are linked. 

I would readily concede that, just as I said that after Auschwitz one could 
not write poems—by which I meant to point to the hollowness of the res- 
urrected culture of that time—it could equally well be said, on the other 
hand, that one must write poems, in keeping with HegePs statement in his 
Aesthetics that as long as there is an awareness of suffering among human 
beings there must also be art as the objective form of that awareness. 1 

In Empnthic Vision: Affect , Tmuma , tmd Contempomry Art Jill Bennett 
interprets this as Adorno’s assertion that “art was compelled to ‘resist 
the verdict’ that the Holocaust was inimical to art.” Bennett writes, 
cc Whatever is outside of itself—unrepresented, unthought—is what trans- 
forms the language of art. It is, then, the political imperative—to con- 
front the Holocaust, to confront AIDS, to confront taboos—that forces 
art to transform itself and in the process to transform thought .” 2 It is 
the political imperative of art to confront difficult aspects of the past, in 
order to transform the aesthetics of the médium itself, and, more impor- 
tantly, to transform thought. This assertion gets to the core of why com- 
memorative and cultural heritage sites require the development of richer 
design practices. If abstract visual and design languages can be connected 
to conservative political positions, then they do not really enable a con¬ 
front ation with the past, or the tmnsformation of thought. Rather, this is 
an art that is more suited to supporting and affirming existing thoughts 
and beliefs. Criticai rethinking of design practices is required to allow 
this important work of confrontation and transformation to occur. 

The modes of engagement described in the previous chapter addressed 
several major critiques of memoriais and cultural heritage sites: their use 
as weapons of conflict, their non-inclusive nature, their enabling of selec- 
tive forgetting, and the reliance on an abstract visual language. How can 
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architecture and spatial design also better respond to these critiques and 
enable the co-creation that is beginning to redefine work in the heritage 
sector ? 3 Speaking more directly to designers and practitioners, this chap- 
ter proposes trajectories that can lead to enriched vocabularies and forms 
for the design of memorial and cultural heritage sites. I have already 
provided recommendations for methodological approaches in previous 
chapters; this chapter is solidly grounded in physical and material world 
interventions. Many projects discussed in the previous chapter are per- 
formative and ephemeral, with tenuous connections to spatial design. Yet, 
there is something significant about the spatial experience of histories and 
memories, as articulated by Toni Morrison in her lament that there was 
not even a “bench by the road” from where she might contemplate the 
histories and losses of slavery . 4 How can these other modes of engage- 
ment be brought together with spatial practices and the design of sites 
that engage memory, history, and contemporary community needs? 

Architects and designers can place too much emphasis on the crea- 
tion of novel forms and spaces. It has been argued that this only just 
masks the underlying conservatism of architecture. Similarly, it has been 
pointed out that the abstract design of memoriais takes a conservative 
approach to history, one that avoids any serious questioning of factors 
that underpin historical events. What is needed now is to push past 
abstraction and find a means and a language with which to speak the 
unspeakable about complicated histories and their impact on the present. 
This will require the development of hybrid practices and design strate- 
gies that balance the transient and the permanent, the ephemeral and the 
stable, process and form. Working with the hybrid nature of the mind, 
an understanding supported by recent work in cognitive Science and phi- 
losophy, can provide a framework for developing such practices. 

Cognitive Science is a relatively new discipline that studies the mind 
and intelligence along interdisciplinary lines, with researchers from neuro- 
science, linguistics, psychology, philosophy, and anthropology. Dominant 
understandings of cognition have been challenged, most significantly 
moving from the model of a closed system consisting of a neural network 
in the head, to a more dynamic system intrinsically connected to externai 
components. Cognition is not simply internai information processing that 
occurs in the head; rather, there is continuous reaction between brain, 
body, and environment. This is a radical change from the previously dom¬ 
inant computational theory of mind, in which cognitive tasks have clear 
start and end points, and proceed algorithmically . 5 
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Mark Rowlands goes as far as to say that minds are not purely inter¬ 
nai, but rather “they are part worldly in character,” and are hybrid 
entities. 6 He sees working memory, the system involved in temporar- 
ily storing and managing information required for complex cognitive 
tasks, also as a hybrid consisting of biological components and processes 
of externai manipulation. For Rowlands the hybrid nature of cognitive 
processes involves internai mechanisms as well as behavior involved in 
manipulating environmental or externai structures. We can think of these 
as objects in the environment— buildings and material things—or as 
imagined structures such as the “memory palaces” that the ancient mem- 
orist would draw on. In more recent years, this has become significantly 
intertwined with the digital scaffolding of devices we rely upon for infor¬ 
mation storage, such as digital archives, computers, and smart phones. 
In their classic 1998 essay “The Extended Mind,” Clark and Chalmers 
describe the active role played by the environment in driving cogni- 
tion. They argue that the “coupled system” created by the link between 
humans and externai entities can be seen as a cognitive system in its own 
light. 7 They use the example of Otto, an Alzheimers patient who relies 
on his notebook as a surrogate for biological memory. He uses the note- 
book to jot down things normally available to conscious recall, such the 
address of the Museum of Modern Art and other learned information. 
He must draw on the notebook in place of memory. Clark and Chalmers 
argue that “Otto himself is best regarded as an extended system, a cou- 
pling of biological organism and externai resources.” 8 

The work of linguist George Lakoff and philosopher Mark Johnson 
has been central to the development of models of cognition that embrace 
the embodied nature of the mind. “The environment is not an ‘other’ 
to us. It is not a collection of the things we encounter. Rather, it is part 
of our being.” 9 This approach rejects the Cartesian separation of mind 
and body, and is instead grounded in understandings of how the human 
body fimctions in the physical environment. For Lakoff and Johnson, 
not only is the mind inherently embodied, but the conceptual system 
develops from our bodies, and therefore “meaning is grounded in and 
through our bodies.” 10 In The Embodied Mind , Varela, Thompson, 
and Rosch introduce the concept of “embodied action,” whereby the 
actions of sensory and motor processes are inseparable from cognition. 11 
This approach points to the importance of the physical experience of 
the human body, whereby “...experience is not an epiphenomenal side 
issue, but central to any understanding of the mind.” 12 Merleau-Ponty’s 
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discussion in The Phenomenology of Pereeption of the blind man and his 
cane is often used to illustrate this connection. The man is able to experi- 
ence the world at the end of his cane; this extension of his body becomes 
an integral component of his cognitive system. 

The blind man’s stick has ceased to be an object for him and is no longer 
perceived for itself; its point has become an area of sensitivity, extending 
the scope and active radius of touch and providing a parallel to sight. In 
the exploration of things, the length of the stick does not enter expressly 
as a middle term, as an entity-in-itself; rather, the blind man is aware of it 
through the position of objects through it. 13 

Merleau-Ponty discusses the nature of the body as that which “...forms 
between the pure subject and the object a third genus of being.” 14 I will 
pick up this thread later to argue that the memorial and designed space 
itself might be reconciled as a kind of collective “extended mind” which, 
in relationship to the body, can create a middle ground for memory, a 
third genus between inside and outside. 

The work of psychologist James Gibson and the theory of vision he 
introduced several decades ago has also been greatly influential. He 
demonstrated that visual processes are not confined to the nervous Sys¬ 
tem. Rather vision is an extended process involving the entire body, its 
motions and interactions with the environment. We are designed to take 
in the entire ambient environment. “If an animal has eyes at all it swivels 
its head around and it goes from place to place. The single, frozen field 
of view provides only impoverished information about the world.” 15 The 
purpose of vision is not merely perspectivai; it is not fulíilled by looking 
directly at an object in front of us. This has implications for how we per- 
ceive objects and environments, and needs to be taken into consideration 
in design approaches to buildings and landscapes. 

In recent years these understandings of cognition have finally made an 
impact on architectural theory, as best summarized by Sarah Robinson 
in Mind in Architecture: Neuroscience , Embodiment , and the Puture of 
Design (2015): 

The subtler dimensions, the layers that engage emotions, provoke imagi- 
nation, empathy and social contact, tend to be invisible, irreducible, and 
therefore undervalued, overlooked, and even denied. Considering the 
material and physique of our work in the enriched and nuanced way that 
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we now must understand the human body would go a long way toward 
restoring meaning and relevance to architecture. Our impoverished sense 
of matter has partially contributed to the sense that architecture is one 
among many consumer goods. The meaning and presence of a building 
does not stop at the surface of its skin any more than your body does. 
Buildings are extensions of our bodies in profound and pervasive ways. 16 

Working with this understanding of the intrinsic connections between 
mind, body, environment, and cognitive processes can lead to the con- 
ception of memorial spaces as important “externai structures” that might 
serve as temporary working grounds for memories and histories. Such 
an armature could be capable of holding pieces of pastness in place while 
connections are made. If it is indeed true that bodily experience plays a 
major role in communicating what is real, then tapping into this embod- 
ied focus for design can engage visitors in spaces of memory and history 
that move beyond abstracted representations often found at such sites. In 
this chapter, I take abstraction and other design strategies for memori¬ 
ais and hold them up to an examination in light of this evidence about 
cognition and perception. How do standard approaches measure up 
against theories of the extended mind and embodied cognition, and how 
can working with these conceptual understandings enable the creation of 
richer environments for engagement with memory and history? 

Here I elaborate upon approaches to spatial design which take these 
understandings into account. This serves to achieve a move away from 
the visual focus of contemporary design practices. I then move to a dis- 
cussion of how such approaches can intersect with memory, emotion, 
and empathic engagement. I focus on contested and traumatic memories 
which are, by their very nature, unassimilated and difficult to process. 
They remain “unpresented,” and are retained “without consciousness 
having been informed.” 17 Such memories are often fragmented, and 
their narrativization is difficult, especially when, as Ricouer discusses, 
“The resource of narrative...becomes the trap, when higher powers 
take over this emplotment and impose a canonical narrative by means of 
intimidation or seduction, fear or flattery.” 18 It becomes difficult to make 
sense of the past. On the other hand, theories of extended mind and 
embodied cognition outline our movement through space in a narrative 
fashion, as the body and sensorimotor system make sense of information 
in the environment; spaces gain meaning because of their associations 
and affordances. How can these understandings of cognition be put in 
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dialogue with contested, difficult, and traumatic memories? Such a dia¬ 
logue might enable powerfiil connecdons to be made by using the body 
to allow for access to encrypted memories. Exploring such possibilities 
will strengthen understandings of the role of the environment in cogni- 
tion, as well as enrich approaches to the design of memoriais and cultural 
heritage sites. 


(Hybrid) Mind + (Non-Visual) Matter 

Taking seriously the understanding that cognition does not happen sim- 
ply as an internai process has implications for design practices, which 
becomes clear upon looking critically at the visual focus of architectural 
design processes. There are important links between approaches to the 
design of memory and heritage sites and contemporary criticism of the 
predominance of this emphasis on the visual. Architectural historian 
Alberto Perez-Gomez links the origin of this visual focus to Descartes’s 
dualistic epistemology. This divided the phenomenon of the mind from 
the body—taking the mind to be disembodied and separate from the 
world— and set up understandings of architecture as a “sign” whose 
meaning was communicated only through visual, rather than experiential 
qualities. Such understandings, and an overwhelming emphasis on the 
visual to communicate meaning, continue to influence the thinking and 
design philosophies of architects today. 19 

Architect Mark Wigley associates the prioritization of visually interest- 
ing form-making with architecture’s conservative tendencies. He claims 
that the “radical” new formal complexities to be found on the Computer 
screens of today’s top íirms share a conservatism with the more stable 
forms that preceded them. Even in deconstructivist architecture “... 
forms are disturbed and only then given a fimctional program. Instead 
of form following function, fimction follows deformation.” According 
to architect Jeremy Till, “the new formal complexities are just as con¬ 
servative as the stabilities they would try to overturn....” He has been 
extremely criticai of the understanding of architectural design and pro- 
duction as an autonomous practice. He argues that this positioning 
allows architects to detach themselves from the human element that is 
always involved in any design, enabling an understanding of the world 
as an abstraction. This professional and aesthetic approach enables a 
conservatism, whereby the realities and contingencies of the world are 
made to íit into an ideal abstract model. 20 Such an initial conceptual 
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abstraction creates challenges for real world implementation, and archi- 
tectural history is littered with many good formal designs that have not 
worked as intended because they did not take the political or social situ- 
ation into account. I have already made the argument that abstract forms 
at memoriais can hide an underlying political conservatism, and that this 
abstraction can enable a kind of forgetting. Looking avant-garde does 
not necessarily mean acting radically (or even politically). 

Even though the production of architecture is by its very nature rela- 
tional—architects have to work with clients, city officials, and a multi- 
tude of consultants—architectural education and theory often operates in 
a vacuous, self-referential space. There has been much criticism of archi- 
tecture’s fetishistic engagement in the production of images by architects 
for architects. Such images are coveted by city officials and are circu- 
lated with signature “starchitect” projects that are increasingly used for 
the global marketing of cities. The presence of the iconic image is given 
precedence over the experiential quality of the space, as was described 
in Chap. 5 with the discussion of the image industry, cultural engineer- 
ing, and the city as theme park. 21 This is one of the “blind fields” that 
has great impact on the discipline and the kinds of spaces it produces. 
Blinded by an emphasis on the visual, other important aspects of spa- 
tial experience are neglected. Brought together with standard approaches 
to commemoration, which tend to freeze fluid and dynamic processes 
into lieux de memoire , we can see the origins of how memorial sites are 
formed. 

Working with non-visual aspects of design and with an understanding 
of cognition and perception can open up a new poetics of commemora¬ 
tion. Sarah Robinson urges architects to design for four aspects of the 
human body: physical, emotional, mental, and social. Drawing from 
Gibson, she puts these together with five main modes or systems of per¬ 
ception: basic orienting, auditory, haptic, tasting-smelling, and visual Sys¬ 
tems. 22 Moving past what Juhani Pallassma terms the “oculocentric” bias 
of architecture, these other systems can play a role in design process and 
practice. Robinson explains that touch “does not stop at the skin” but 
also goes deeper into our sensorimotor systems, causing deformations 
of the tissues and the stretching of muscle fibers. 23 Stepping on rough, 
uneven ground affects the balance of the entire body, and the experience 
of opening a heavy door imparts resistance, gravity, formality, and pause. 

Gibson has said that “a picture is not an imitation of past seeing.” 24 
The picture is a recording of information, not sense data. Simply arraying 
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representations of historical information is not enough to create a rich 
environment of memory that allows for empathic engagement. Rather, 
this environment must be immersive and allow for cc going back and 
looking again.” As Bergson has argued, “Perception is never a mere con- 
tact of the mind with the object present; it is impregnated with memory- 
images which complete it as they interpret it.” 25 More attention needs 
to be paid to designing for these other “bodies” and perceptual systems 
in memorial design. A design experience that stretches the musculature 
will engage body memory and habit, that unconsciously deployed Sys¬ 
tem, and these systems will retain something of the experience that goes 
beyond acquired visual information. 

Gibson States that the “purpose of vision” is not accomplished merely 
through looking at an object or planned architectural view placed 
directly in front of us. Rather, we are designed to take in the complete 
ambient environment. Especially today, in the era of laptops and smart 
phones, we more often look at, rather than look around. Since this has 
become our customary means of attaining information, putting more 
emphasis on ambient vision becomes increasingly important. Gibson 
refers to the structured arrangement consisting of patterns of light 
reaching the eye as the ambient optic array. When standing at a station- 
ary point, about half of the world is visually available, with the rest con- 
cealed by the head. As the head turns, occluded surfaces pass in and out 
of sight. This is integral to perception of the environment, and the pur- 
pose of vision is “...to be aware of the surroundings, the ambient envi¬ 
ronment, not merely the field in front of the eyes.” 26 Liberating the eye 
from this perspectivai fixation allows for the experience of “multi-per- 
spectival and atmospheric space.” 27 Gibson describes three ways of see- 
ing the environment, each strongly connected to movement. The íirst 
involves turning the head: sweeping the field of view over the ambient 
array. The second is limb movement: this allows for the protrusion of 
special shapes into the field of view. The third is locomotion relative to 
the environment: this allows for a flow of the ambient array. 28 How can 
we, literally, draw this into design practice? 

Architects and designers operate by working through a series of steps 
that outline the rules for how a site can be organized. This includes 
responding to site conditions, setbacks, zoning regulations, and pro- 
grammatic requirements. But thinking about Gibson’s modes of visual 
perception can provide a concrete means for reorienting design prac- 
tice. This could begin with the simple step of designing with a series of 
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sketches, perspectives, photos, or conceptual studies that illustrate these 
three aspects of seeing a space with the body. By taking these steps seri- 
ously, in addition to the methods used by architects to design form, 
boundaries, and edges, work can also occur to design for human experi- 
ence, movement, occupation, and use. There are direct implications of 
Gibson’s analysis of vision for design practice, providing another frame- 
work for deriving and shaping form. Such moves begin to allow for an 
evolution away from the visual focus of contemporary design practices, as 
called for by architects and design theorists such as Robinson, Pallasmaa, 
and Perez-Gomez. The work of architects Peter Zumthor, Steven Holl, 
Kazuyo Sejima, and Frank Lloyd Wright are seen as exemplary of this 
approach. Robinson writes of her experiences at Wright’s Taliesin West 
in Arizona, where “Even a brief walk is a sensual feast pulsating with 
rhythm.” 

Stairways with shallow rise and deep treads slow down the gait subtly lift- 
ing and lowering one’s view, fountains Cascade or trickle and pools qui- 
etly shimmer, providing fields upon which light can dance and jump. The 
sweet volatility of the orange grove holds aromas that soften and deepen 
in unison with the chatter of birds who gather on their branches. Some 
buildings are half buried, some are topped in complete translucence, all 
are made with stone from the surrounding desert. Heavy walls with broad 
bases that taper toward the top are rooted in gravity, while the origi¬ 
nal canvas roofs appear to take wing above them. Breezes are welcomed 
through low passageways, or adjusted with flaps and sails. Massive hearths 
are everywhere, fire crackles at you while you eat or draw. 29 

Such an architecture engages the body and the non-visual senses, con- 
necting to the lessons of cognitive Science for understanding how 
humans experience space. Yet, as Evan Thompson has stated in Min A in 
Life , cognitive Science has tended to neglect emotion, affect, and motiva- 
tion. 30 Certainly the concerns of this book, in terms of difficult or trau- 
matic memories and contested histories, have not yet been addressed. 
This requires another step, using these lessons to propose design strat- 
egies capable of providing points of access to understandings of such 
pasts. Memories of contested and traumatic pasts are, by their very 
nature, unassimilated and difficult to process. Some of these manipula- 
tions and pathologies of memories were explored in Chap. 4 in discus- 
sions of the impact of imposed historical narratives on personal memories 
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in the formal, symbolic, and psychological planes. Certain memories 
become unavailable as they are overwritten or encrypted, resulting in the 
inability to comprehend certain experiences. A powerfiil and important 
means of access becomes available through the body and the sensorimo- 
tor system. This can open up access to narrativization and sense-making. 

What might happen if we were to think of the designed space of the 
memorial itself as a kind of ‘extended mind’ capable of strongly affect- 
ing visitors—including those who have not experienced the event being 
commemorated. Once embedded in the externai structure of the memo¬ 
rial, certain representations (which do not necessarily connect to the 
memories of the visitors) could become accessible in some way. The 
memoriaPs engagement with the body and the sensorimotor system can 
urge the visitor to confront these memories, which must be taken in and 
engaged with in some way as the visitor moves through the space. They 
might then, in some sense, become accessible to the visitor. Alva Noe, 
whose work straddles the domains of philosophy, cognitive Science, and 
neuroscience, convincingly argues that consciousness necessarily requires 
action. “Consciousness isn’t something that happens inside of us: it 
is something that we do, actively, in our dynamic interaction with the 
world around us.” 31 Memoriais and heritage sites have the potential to 
play a much larger role in this process. 

Take a look at the chart of possibilities (TableZ.l) that develops 
when, as Robinson suggests, we put the four human bodies (physical, 
emotional, mental, and social) together with the five modes of percep- 
tion (orienting, auditory, haptic, tasting/smelling, and visual). Here I 
have made suggestions for design moves and practices connected to the 
modes of engagement, at the points of overlap of the bodies and Sys¬ 
tems. This creates an additional schema for designers that can be used 
along with the other standards that architects work with, to engage the 
non-visual senses and make direct bodily connections with memory and 
emotion. The basic orienting system for the physical body will include 
elements such as a structural framework, walls and corridors, and hori¬ 
zontal and vertical planes that impart a sense of weight and gravity. If 
we expand this to the emotional body at the site of memory, this might 
also include thinking about this orienting system as a temporary hold¬ 
ing ground for memories in process, a place for witnessing, and a place 
provided with nooks or shells of solitude. For the mental body this can 
include orienting features such as timelines, lists of dates and names, or 
historical imagery. And for the social body this system can orient visitors 


Table 7.1 Four bodies Chart 
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towards gathering spaces or narrow places of pause where conversations 
might occur. 

We can also look at the auditory system. For the physical body this 
might mean the sound of footsteps on varying ground surfaces; the emo- 
tional body will be engaged by whispers, shouts, or echoes, slow creaks 
or drips, or the overwhelming rush of sound; the mental body might 
respond to oral histories and documentary voices; and the social body 
will be drawn towards conversations and stories told by others in the 
space. The engagement of the physical body with the haptic system will 
happen largely through materiais that people can touch or walk upon 
and their effect on the pace of the tread and the ease of movement. The 
emotional body will be encouraged by the dragging of hands and fin- 
gers, the tracing of patterns, the temperature of surfaces, and interac- 
tions that add or subtract to materiais. For the social body this might 
mean watching others as they navigate unfamiliar textures and provid- 
ing opportunities to sink into softness or roughness together with oth¬ 
ers. The tasting/smelling system will be engaged by the physical body’s 
interaction with and atmospheric enclosure by the landscape; the emo¬ 
tional body’s crushing of elements to release smells; and the social body’s 
engagement in collective actions such as gathering around íire, cooking, 
eating, harvesting plants, and collecting materiais. The visual system, the 
one we are most accustomed to designing for, connects to the provision 
of structure for the physical body, the use of lights, signs, text, volume, 
rhythm, and pattern. 

For the emotional body, places for viewing reflections and for creat- 
ing writings and tracings will be important, as will be confrontation by 
elements that are shocking or jolting, that disrupt normal expectations. 
The mental body will be engaged by reading information and viewing 
artifacts, and the social body will respond to watching others, being 
watched, viewings movements of groups, and witnessing visual reflec¬ 
tions and distortions. These confluences and convergences suggest pos- 
sibilities for design processes that can be incorporated into design school 
education and professional studio practice. Much work remains for archi- 
tectural theory and design to explore this further, and this charts a pre- 
liminary framework for explorations. 

This should not be seen prescriptive, but rather as a means to open 
up to inquiry and varying forms of expression. To illustrate where such 
explorations might lead, it is useful to look at Kara Walker’s A Subtlety , 
or the Marvdous Sugar Baby. This large-scale public project was created 
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in the shell of the Domino Sugar Factory in Brooklyn in 2014, shortly 
before the building’s demolition. The work responds to the enormous 
scale of the factory, a cathedral to commerce. Walker created a giant 
sphinx; the head is that of a black female with a kerchief, the body with 
exaggerated sexual features, both coated in sugar, created to occupy the 
space for a few months. The building had been used for the large-scale 
production of sugar since the 1870s, and its skeleton dripped with the 
remains of this process—molasses impregnated into the structure, drip- 
ping down the walls and from the rafters, saturating the shell with an 
unmistakable, at times “revolting” smell. 

Walker’s intent was to communicate the long and complicated his- 
tory of sugar production and consumption —the massive scale of the 
economic, cultural, and social structure that brought mountains of 
refined sugar into circulation around the world. This global produc¬ 
tion was made possible by the enslavement of millions, and this is ref- 
erenced in the racial and sexual features and connotations built into the 
massive figure that rules over the space, situated between two rows of 
Steel columns. This communication occurs not through the display of 
information: the numbers, the dates, the tonnages, the details of the 
sugar refinement process. It is given expression in the composition of 
the space, the huge sculpture, looming 35-feet tall, her toes the size of 
boulders, hundreds of visitors navigating the topography of her folds 
and caverns. Walker aims to invoke in the visitor a “giddy discomfort,” 
and this is executed through all modes of perception: the saturated scent 
of molasses, the echoes in the volumetric space, people reaching up to 
touch the giant sphinx, sloughing off flakes of sugar with their hands, 
dipping their fingers in the melting cast sugar of smaller sculptures in 
the space, watching the reactions of others, posing for photos. This was 
an encounter of the full body and senses, as documented in Walker’s 
2014 film, An Audience , which illustrates these varying encounters and 
interactions. 

Rather than relying on abstracted representation this project is, liter- 
ally, dripping with associations. The sculpted body of the space pulls other 
human bodies into its wake, necessitating and demanding engagement. 
This could not have been executed with a dependence only on the visual, 
which precludes the creation of form and space that enfolds social and 
political processes. What is called for are hybrids formed of interrelation- 
ships between place and memory, between the embodied mind and the 
environment, and between the extended mind and the externai structure. 
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Emotion and Empathic Engagement 

The various “isms” that dominated architectural theory until the 1990s 
have been criticized for their “conceptual excess.” 32 More recent years 
have seen the exploration of parametric design, building information 
modeling, and digital fabrication, as well as a focus on sustainability, 
green building, and better building performance. Through all of these 
important explorations, the emotional aspects of architecture have gen- 
erally remained underexplored. As Harry Mallgrave reminds us, emo¬ 
tion has been absent from discourse in “polite architectural circles” since 
the Picturesque period. 33 Architectural theory is not welTpositioned 
to approach the design of memoriais and heritage sites—where emo- 
tions can clearly play a strong role. Such sites can trigger emotional 
responses—such as the outpouring of grief, gratitude, anger, or even vio- 
lence. Or they can fali flat—vapid, banal, and ignored in the background. 
How can designers respond to this emotional component? 

Working with the understanding that cognition and memory do 
not happen solely in the mind, but rather extend outwards and include 
externai structures, leads to important considerations for the design of 
sites connected to difficult emotions or traumatic histories and memo- 
ries. According to Cathy Caruth, trauma is informed by how “...its very 
unassimilated nature—the way it was precisely not known in the íirst 
instance—returns to haunt the survivor later on.” 34 By working with an 
understanding of cognition as an embodied dynamic system connected to 
the world, we can begin to think about how the externai structures of sites 
of memory can be used to make contact with that which remains “unas¬ 
similated” as a temporary holding ground for histories and memories that 
are in process. In Chap. 2 I made the argument that sites of absence are 
powerfiil resources for memory in that they suggest, but do not delineate. 
They may serve as a frame for memories of conflict, a frame that is flexible 
and indeterminate. This can support many individual interpretations and 
can accumulate meanings important for collective memory. Taking such an 
approach to the design of memoriais can allow for the creation of an arma- 
ture that might hold strands of memory in place and afford the opportu- 
nity for connections to be made. By taking seriously understandings that 
tie human beings to externai entities in a coupled system, the memorial 
space itself can fimction as the “extended mind,” giving form to the mid- 
dle ground between inside and outside. 
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Jill Bennett draws on the work of Dori Laub, a child survivor of 
the Holocaust and co-founder of the Fortunoff Archive for Holocaust 
Testimony at Yale University, to describe the importance of art practices 
in relation to traumatic events. Laub, who for many years was discon- 
nected from certain memories, claims that the Holocaust was an event 
that produced no witnesses: “The Holocaust created in this way a world 
in which one could not bear witness to oneself.” According to Bennett, 
this produces a need to tell one’s story, not simply so that others may 
know the truth of the camps (as is commonly assumed), but so that the 
witnesses themselves can come to know and process the experience.” 35 
This need to witness one’s own story should be taken into consideration 
in relation to these externai structures of cognition: how can this process 
of witnessing be assisted—especially when the trauma remains unassimi- 
lated? Designing to display information is not enough; neither is looking 
to abstraction as a formal strategy that can allow for meaning. As Stevens 
and Franck have pointed out, “Engagement with contemporary memo¬ 
riais does not necessarily encourage engagement with the past.” 36 The 
openness and ambiguity of abstraction may prevent visitors from under- 
standing the intent of the memorial, or from any affective reactions. 
Instead, a more powerful point of connection to empathic response can 
be found through engaging the body more fully in the design of mem- 
ory and heritage sites. 

Heritage Studies expert Laurajane Smith has investigated the 
empathic responses of visitors to cultural heritage sites in England, 
Australia, and the USA through interviews with over 3,000 visitors. For 
Smith, heritage is a performative, embodied practice involving constant 
re-creation; cultural meaning is continually negotiated as emotional 
investments are made in certain understandings of the past and their 
meanings for contemporary identities. She argues that individuais make 
a choice to be affected, and that affective responses tend towards rein- 
forcing existing beliefs rather than instigating change. Visitors’ responses 
were recorded on “registers of engagement,” which measured a range 
from the banal to deep engagement. She claims that each register “can 
produce, actively or passively, either politically conservative or Progres¬ 
sive responses in the visitor.” 37 Her results illustrate that it is difficult to 
prompt empathy and change opinion. SmitJTs interviews recorded that 
many sought afíirmation of existing knowledge, viewpoints, and beliefs. 
She refers to this as the enactment of a performance, which “provides 
institutional, and structured reinforcement of a visitor’s sense of self, 
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their ideological positions, and the cultural values that underpin both 
of these.” 38 For instance, 76% of respondants who visited a British 
museum exhibition that dealt with the 2007 bicentenary of the aboli- 
tion of the British slave trade stated that their views of the past or pre- 
sent had not been changed by their visit. Instead, many people stated, 
without being prompted by this word in the interview questions, that 
their visit had been “reinforcing.” Respondents made statements such 
as: “It’s reinforced rather than opened up a new avenue that we didn’t 
know about...”; and “No I think it’s reinforced my views, theyVe not 
really changed.” 39 This again reiterates the importance of re-energizing 
the design of such sites to better enable affective and empathic responses, 
thereby advancing the political imperative of art to confront the past and 
to transform thought. 

Mallgrave draws on findings from cognitive Science to explain the 
nature of our emotional engagement with the environment. This is pre- 
cognitive and unconscious. We feel íirst, and then understand the form 
and construction of space in a more complete way. Our perception of 
the environment is greatly informed by our sensorimotor system. We 
make biological judgements about things like the touch of a handrail, 
the proportion of a stairway, textures, smells, and light. cc These biologi¬ 
cal responses occur before someone stands back and reflects on the over- 
all experience.” 40 Following our íirst unreflective reaction, movement 
through a space with our bodies and senses contributes to the emotional 
reading of that space and thereby of the experience. Scholars of cogni¬ 
tive Science and architecture draw on the work of pragmatist philosopher 
John Dewey, often referencing his discussion of a “pervasive unify- 
ing quality.” 41 This is a unity that is constituted by a single quality that 
pervades the entire experience in spite of the variation of its constituent 
parts. It is immediately experienced in a way that is so pervasive that it 
is taken for granted, and cannot be speciíied. This quality brings pieces 
of an artwork or an architectural design together in a way that differs 
from the mere mechanical connection of the parts. As architect Peter 
Zumthor has pointed out “When we look at the finished building, our 
eyes, guided by our analytical mind, tend to stray, and look for details 
to hold on to. But the synthesis of the whole does not become compre- 
hensible through isolated details. Everything refers to everything.” 42 An 
architecture directed at the creation of abstract visual imagery or the dis- 
play of visual information does not engage with this reality of how most 
people will encounter the space. 
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Mark Johnson posits that any encounter with architecture begins with 
an overall sense of place, which is then followed by a growing under- 
standing of the meaning of the various parts—light, structure, flow. The 
overall impact of a sense of place is imparted upon our initial immer- 
sive movement through the space. This experience relies less on the 
details, and more upon the whole. 43 If, as Lakoff and Johnson argue, 
most thought takes place at the levei of the unconscious, and if this does 
indeed “constitute our unreflexive common sense,” 44 then there are 
great opportunities to explore the cultivation of these systems of knowl- 
edge in the design of buildings and landscapes. In a similar vein, Bennett 
describes how Charlotte Delbo’s discussion of “sense memory,” which 
registers an event as a kind of physical imprint, can serve as the “source 
of a poetics or an art.” Sense memory operates through the body, work- 
ing more as a “seeing through,” rather than a “thinking through,” com- 
municating at the levei of bodily affect. 45 As such, it can be connected 
to Proust’s memoire involuntaire. Laurajane SmitlTs findings that herit- 
age sites do not generally elicit empathic responses point to the fact that 
designers are missing opportunities to engage with these precognitive 
responses, with this “seeing through” the body. The spatial experience, 
visual field, and sensory field should be choreographed to enable such 
responses. 

It can be difficult to find a balance between presenting histori- 
cal information and creating spatial experiences, as illustrated in Daniel 
Liebeskind’s Jewish Museum in Berlin. The spatial organization of the 
building is aligned along three narrative threads of the history of the 
German-Jewish community, represented as the axes of Continuity, 
Emigration, and the Holocaust. Sandwiched between these axes are 
a number of inaccessible spatial voids that visitors can view, but can- 
not access. Their engagement with the voids and axes of movement 
takes precedence over the display of information. The building has been 
criticized for the irregular geometry, tight corners, and sharply angled 
walls that disrupt the ease of a regular exhibition space. While it’s guid- 
ing narrative has also been critiqued as abstract and complicated, the 
museum does highlight an important approach in that it does not rely 
solely on the use of images to communicate information about traumatic 
events. 46 Similarly, Silvia Velez’s artworks addressing political violence in 
Colombia use other techniques to make viewers feel the impact of vio¬ 
lence. In Madre Patrial Motherland (2000), Velez uses a highly person- 
alized viewing context—a series of viewscopes, held up to the eye—to 
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show photo-journalistic images of violence. She seeks to engage viewers 
in a society that is accustomed to such depictions, claiming that the abil- 
ity to truly see is only enabled through íinding a way to intervene in and 
to slow down the flow of images. Documentary images alone are insuf- 
ficient. Rather, the viewer is invited to become immersed and inhabit the 
scenes. 47 

This is nothing new in art. Art historians have made the claim that 
the feeling of physical involvement with a painting or sculpture provokes 
a sense of imitating the motion or action seen or implied in the work, 
enhancing empathic responses. Thus, physical involvement constitutes a 
fundamental ingredient of our aesthetic experience of art. Drawing on 
Warburg’s discussion of cc pathemie form”—a number of bodily gestures 
and expressions that can be detected in artworks throughout history— 
Gallese and Gattara argue that “the aesthetic act of empathy is one of 
the main Creative sources of artistic style.” 48 The appreciation of art and 
architecture is connected to knowledge acquired through the body. The 
ability to experience the physical sensations of gravity, force, and pres- 
sure enables greater appreciation of the solidity of buildings, the push 
and pull of the twists and turns of the medieval city, or the elevating sen- 
sation of looking up at Gothic arches. 49 We measure the length of spaces 
with the stride of our legs and the resistance of the mass of buildings and 
objects against the specific weight of our bodies. 

Lakoff and Johnson’s work on primary metaphor helps to explain this 
connection. Simply through fimctioning in the world we automatically 
and unconsciously acquire a vast number of metaphors. “Those meta- 
phors are realized in our brains physically and are mostly beyond our 
control. They are a consequence of the nature of our brains, our bodies, 
and the world we inhabit.” 50 One example of such a metaphor is More is 
Up, connected to the sensorimotor domain of “vertical orientation,” and 
embodied in three ways. 

First, the correlation arises out of our embodied functioning in the world, 
where we regularly encounter cases in which More correlates with Up. 
Second, the source domain of the metaphor comes from the body’s senso¬ 
rimotor system. Finally, the correlation is instantiated in the body via neu- 
ral connections. 51 

Our acquisition of these metaphors is influenced by certain features of the 
human body: our vertical orientation, the fact that we have a front and 
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a back, we move in the direction of our front side, and have joints that 
enable certain kinds of movement. 52 These features give us our basic con- 
cepts (“more is up” and “time has motion”), which then influence more 
abstract concepts (“moving up in the world” and “spending time”). 
There are dynamic connections between these conceptual systems. For 
instance, heavy tilted objects or heavy masses supported on thin legs, are 
frightening because their physical presence challenges everything we have 
learned and internalized about the forces of gravity. These elements are 
physically uncomfortable and disturbing because “the fali of a building is 
a powerful event that reaches deep down into our emotional experience 
of falling, disintegration, and the release of forces.” 53 

The example Johnson uses to describe this disorienting discomfort is 
Richard Serra’s sculpture Tilted Are , which was removed just eight years 
after its installation in Manhattan’s Federal Plaza. This was due partly to 
the fact that the 120-foot long sculpture bisected the space of the plaza, 
rendering it unusable for public gatherings. More importantly, people 
were made physically uncomfortable by the experience of seeing, and 
even of feelinjy, the tilt of the 12-foot high wall above them. 54 Indeed, 
there are elements of spatial experience and understanding that are com- 
mon to most humans. These include understandings of brightness and 
darkness, of heaviness and lightness, and of constriction and expansion. 
It is important to consider how we might better tap into these under¬ 
standings to create memorial and heritage sites capable of engendering 
empathic engagement. Models of embodied and extended cognition 
illustrate that one of the most powerful means is through a direct dia¬ 
logue with the body. 

Deleuze has suggested that the question to be asked of a work of art 
is not what it means, but rather “how does it work?” For Bennett, in 
relation to art representing traumatic histories, this translates to asking 
not what trauma is depicted, but instead asking “how does it put insides 
and outsides into contact in order to establish a basis for empathy?” 55 
To illustrate this question, we can look to The Gates , a project installed 
by Christo and Jeanne-Claude in 2005. A series of 7,503 light metal 
structures were temporarily arrayed throughout Central Park for 16 days, 
snaking through pathways. The gates were 16-feet tall, varying in width 
from 5 feet 6 inches to 18 feet, and were hung with saffron-colored vinyl 
material dropping to seven feet off the ground. They formed 25 differ- 
ent widths of walkways as they wove over 23 miles of Central Park. Erika 
Doss has claimed that the installation enabled New York City residents, 
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traumatized by 9/11 and its aftermath, to see Central Park in a new way. 
The Gates “encouraged new ways of thinking about the affective disrup- 
tions of space, movement, history and time—the sorts of disruptions 
that the trauma of terrorism incurred in New York on 9/11.” She con- 
siders the Gates an “empathic project/ citing comments from visitors 
that it helped them to “feel” and to find a way to “believe in the world 
again.” 56 This arrangement of objects was incredibly specific to the site 
and the organization of movement through the park. The Gates framed 
people and their movement, bringing new life, activity, color, and energy 
to the space. The project did not focus on the contemplation of a form 
or the representation of a narrative. Rather, it presented possibilities for 
a new engagement with the site and a new contemplation of the city— 
a rebuilding of a relationship. Here, it is difficult to apply the question 
“what does it mean?” while “how does it worl-d” is applicable. 

In contemplating how it works, designers need to engage more with 
how human perception of space works in terms of physical process. As 
Gibson has stated, even vision is “a whole perceptual system, not a chan- 
nel of sense. One sees the environment not with the eyes but with the 
eyes-in-the-head-on-the-body-resting-on-the-ground.” 57 Our percep¬ 
tion and understanding of space occurs through these nested systems. 
Designing for this interdependence should be an integral part of the 
design process. This can be incorporated into site diagramming and 
design drawings that show how the building or landscape responds to 
these systems working in concert. Such a series should show how the 
massing and alignment of elements would be seen íirst by the eyes of 
the visitor, moving on to depictions of how such views and engagement 
with the space would change as the visitor begins to turn the head and 
view elements within this changing field of vision in the ambient array. 
Explored next would be the changes to this field as the body crouches, 
squats, bends over, angles to the side, stands on tiptoes, climbs stairs, 
or navigates twists and turns. Finally, the designer could investigate 
the impact of changes to the ground plane, surface, or texture on the 
body’s engagement with the space—exploring the effects of rising, fall- 
ing, folding, slipping on smoothness, catching on roughness, speeding 
up, slowing down, or sinking in. Such an approach to conceptual stud- 
ies— and even to schematic design and design development—could allow 
for the emergence of stronger connections between the formal design of 
the memorial or heritage site and the various modes of engagement dis- 
cussed in the last chapter. As stated by Robinson, “To accept that our 
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minds can include aspects of our physical and cultural environments 
means that the kinds of environments we create can alter our minds and 
our capacity for thought, emotion, and behavior.” 58 

Gibson also introduced the concept of affordances. “The affordances 
of the environment are what it offers the animal, what it provides or fur- 
nishes , either for good or ill.” 59 A simple example is a cup: for a human 
it affords grasping and drinking, whereas for a bird, it affords perching 
on. The environment is not composed of value-free physical objects, but 
íilled with affordances that will be interpreted by different people or ani¬ 
mais according to their own particular characteristics. Designing with the 
notion of affordances can provide another means to connect people to 
meaning and emotion at memory sites. Psychologist Art Glenberg has 
developed a framework to describe the process by which information is 
acquired from the environment. First, words are indexed into perceptual 
symbols, then affordances are derived from these symbols. And finally, 
these affordances are meshed in order to understand the complementa- 
rity of the affordances. For instance, vacuum cleaners afford “being hung 
on” and coats afford “being hang-able,” and thereby these two affor¬ 
dances mesh. 60 

This process of indexing and meshing can be brought into the design 
process to explore how people might interact with spaces and objects 
and how meaning might be communicated. Exploring opportunities and 
possibilities for meshing together objects, environments, and emotions 
could open up new methods for creating forms that afford opportunities 
to transform thought, or afford reclamation from the reserve of forget- 
ting. It is necessary here to refer back to the discussion in Chap. 2 of 
the archive of the city, which also exhibits such nested systems. The city 
differs from the archive of documents in that, as it is accessed repeatedly, 
memories associated with places are actively accessed and reinforced. It 
allows for the perception of multiple times in one location, and its physi¬ 
cal aspect and materiality continually transmute over time. Bringing this 
understanding of how cities, landscapes, and places operate as archives/ 
reserves of forgetting, together with design thinking about affordances, 
nested systems, and meshing can open up powerful design approaches. 


Materials and Sedimentation of Time 

Design elements such as reflecting pools, waterfalls, manicured lawns, 
and formal tree plantings are often found at memoriais. According to 
Doss, this language is employed to afíirm hope, healing, and closure. It 
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is connected to “sociotherapeutic assumptions that trauma can be rep- 
resented and must be cured....” 61 Smooth, shiny, and reflective mate¬ 
riais are íixed and unyielding in their expression of closure and finality, 
and may not allow for close engagement or lingering. While there are 
obvious exceptions where such materiais are used to invite engagement, 
such as the Vietnam War Veterans Memorial, the case can be made that 
smoothness and abstraction strips the value from objects and is not con- 
ducive to “meshing” with meaning or emotion. Alternately, utilizing 
materiais that invite touch and engagement, and that embrace visitors 
with smells and sounds and atmospheric enclosure, can enhance bod- 
ily engagement with the site. How can materiality enhance empathic 
engagement, and allow for “seeing through” the body? 

As McGilchrist summarizes, “We instinctively feel repulsed by inhu- 
manly smooth surfaces, rebuffed by the flatness that is present in so 
much architecture of the last few decades....” 62 The World War II 
Memorial in Washington DC provides a good example of this aversion. 
The large, modern classical memorial has been described as an “over- 
bearing granite plaza” with a cc numbing white noise, a dull drone” cre- 
ated by its many fountain heads. 63 The refined materiais do not suggest 
that visitors pause or consider. Rather, they have the effect of accelerat- 
ing movement through the site. Such materiais “avert absorption” and 
“resist sedimentation.” 64 In contrast, natural materiais allow us to sink 
in. District Six Museum trustee and artist Peggy Delport has discussed 
the importance of the kinds of materiais employed there. Soft and rough 
materiais stand in contrast to the photographic and digital materiais on 
display. They include the hand-drawn map on the floor, as well as hand- 
made appliquéd and embroidered banners representing historie neigh- 
borhood institutions. 65 David Leatherbarrow outlines the importance of 
this roughness. “Unfinished forms invite Creative responses. Rough situ- 
ations occasion new beginnings. Because of this, they are also the means 
by which time is measured. Smoothness, by contrast, allows time to be 
lost, because it evens out the moments of its How.” 66 

Rough materiais engage the senses and enhance connection with 
place. At Aqua Magica Park in Germany, Agence Ter Landscape 
Architects have brought together matter and ephemeral phenomena— 
using water, light, sound, and scent—to establish a multi-layered con¬ 
nection between visitors and the landscape. A “water crater” pierces 
through the crust of the earth, probing into an enhanced, embodied, 
and phenomenal experience of water. Gabion walls bore 18 meters below 
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grade and a spiral staircase leads visitors downwards. As they descend 
deeper into the crater, light diminishes, a fountain hisses, and the might 
of the water about to be released presses closer and closer. The even¬ 
tual burst of the fountain is felt as pressure, water droplets, humidity, 
light, and depth. The park also contains a berry garden and fragrant rose 
garden that engage the tasting/smelling and haptic systems. Engaging 
body memory, that “natural center of any sensitive account of remem- 
bering,” 67 the visitor is left with a memory of the experience that is 
imprinted on the body itself, thereby enhancing the stickiness of the 
experience. Such sensitive employment of materiais that engage human 
bodies and multiple modes of perception can enhance the emotional 
power of designed sites. 

Richard Serra’s Torqued Ellipses at the DIA: Beacon in New York State 
is a set of large nested curvilinear Steel planes that visitors are able to 
enter and move through. Robinson describes her experience: “You sense 
compression tingle inside your nose as the hard shapes wrap around 
you. It feels like being enveloped in an immense body...His sculpture 
succeeds in arousing memory precisely because it is so sensually provoc- 
ative.” 68 A building often referenced as exemplifying the ability of archi- 
tecture to catalyze emotional response is the Thermal Baths by Peter 
Zumthor in Vais Switzerland. The bath rooms are located below a grass 
roofed structure half buried into the mountains, utilizing the locally 
quarried Valser Quartzite to integrate the building and surrounding 
landscape. Jeremy Till writes of his visit to this “temple of architecture 
and the body”: 

Stuttering down too-shallow stairs; pricked by light at one minute, washed 
in it at another; invaded by resinous steam that dissolves bodily bounda- 
ries; scorched then chilled; foot slipping and then saved by the roughness 
of stone. No other place makes one so acutely aware of one’s phenomenal 
body. 69 

The experience of the building is defined by the movement of the body 
through a carefully orchestrated sequence of spaces. Removed from the 
profane world, in an almost ritual cleansing, the visitor descends down 
into the dark, and is later carefully reintroduced to framed views of the 
natural world outside. Zumthor is known for his use of materiais and 
excellent craftsmanship. He States that “a good building must be capa- 
ble of absorbing the traces of human life and of taking on a specific 
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richness.” Leatherbarrow has interpreted this to mean that it is the build- 
ing’s materiais, rather than its form or overall geometries, that allow for 
this absorption. 70 Materials contribute to “resistance,” which makes pat- 
terns of occupation visible and legible. Resistance is the means through 
which buildings and materiais “make life visible (even possible) by offer- 
ing obstacles to unbounded or unstructured motion or flow.” 71 

How can the memorial provide resistance or cause an imprint or resi- 
due to accrue? How can it provide the resistance necessary to allow pro¬ 
cesses to occur against an externai structure that allows for engagement 
with the unassimilated? A few examples illuminate these possibilities. The 
Memorial to the Victims of Violence in México City, designed by Gaeta- 
Springall Arquitectos, commemorates the more than 60,000 people who 
lost their lives to the drug wars in México from 2006-2012. Composed 
of 70 corten Steel walls, the site is organized as a series of spaces and 
voids in Chapultepec Park. The Steel has three different textures—natu¬ 
ral, rusted, and mirrored— and visitors are invited to write on the walls. 
Instructed to “Paint what you feel... Express what you think,” people 
leave their words with chalk or scratches in the metal. 

An earlier memorial that incorporated the act of writing is the 
Monument Against Facsism, created by Jochen and Esther Gerz in 
Harburg, Germany in 1986. This 12-meter high lead column was 
designed to be written upon, accumulating visitors’ comments as it was 
slowly lowered into the ground until it finally disappeared in 1993. The 
artists stated that “In the end it is only we ourselves who can stand up 
against injustice.” The act of writing, participating, and witnessing the 
accumulation on the column is the memorial to injustice. The work of 
remembrance is done through this action, through this accumulation. 
Zumthor has written that architecture that has absorbed the traces of life 
extracts a deeper feeling. Such an architecture, “If its body is sensitive 
enough, it can assume a quality that bears witness to the reality of past 
life.” 72 The body of the memorial itself can enable the process of witness¬ 
ing—either witnessing one’s own story or that of others. As Clark and 
Chalmers have inferred, such forms of social action go beyond communi- 
cation and action to constitute a kind of collective thinking whereby, “... 
certain forms of social activity might be reconciled as less akin to com- 
munication and action, and as more akin to thought.” 73 Materials bear 
witness to time as processes of accumulation and decay occur. 

This absorption and accumulation is something one might experience 
at certain historie cemeteries, where time laps over the landscape, giv- 
ing us the rare opportunity to view its folds. At the Oakland Cemetery 
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in Atlanta, Geórgia, many times overlap in the various burial grounds: 
Jewish, Confederate, African American, and Potters Field, where paupers 
were laid to rest. It tells a whole story; materiais collide and embrace, 
transition gently or abruptly, creating many layers in the landscape. Few 
things are segmented, separated or pulled apart. Rather, they grow on 
top of each other. The effects of time can be witnessed in protruding 
tree roots, cracked marble surfaces in which plants are growing, and fad- 
ing carvings. A single glance reveals brick, rough-hewn stone, precisely 
carved markers, grasses, a middle layer of screening shrubs, and vertical 
protrusions in the background: larger markers and trees. The horizon¬ 
tal plane of the ground is marked with uncontrolled small smatterings 
of flowering ground cover, clumps of daffodils, weathered stones. This 
palette of materiais and plants íits together without making apparent an 
underlying logic. Such rough, unfinished, growing, uncontained ele- 
ments do not align with the clean architectural aesthetic—often íirst 
developed in the studio as pure white models that stand in opposition to 
the forces of time (Fig. 7.1). 



Fig. 7.1 Oakland Cemetery. The play of materiais at the Oakland Cemetery, 
Atlanta, Geórgia 
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Architecture has had a troubled relationship with time. Karsten 
Harries writes of architecture’s “defense against the terror of time,” and 
George Bataille references the essence of architecture as the “cancelling 
of time.” Till is particularly scathing in describing the ramifications of 
this disjuncture, in that it provides architects the luxury of focusing on 
form alone, disconnected from social forces of change. “If we remove 
architecture from time, there is not much left to do apart from play with 
formal and technical devices.” 74 Buildings weather, change, entropy, and 
inhabitants—through their aesthetic choices and daily uses—also change 
them from a pure designed State into something different. These are 
issues that all architects need to consider, but they are of special impor- 
tance at sites of heritage and memory. This problematic of space, time, 
material and commemoration is exposed at the site of Oradour-sur- 
Glane. Sarah Farmer’s study of this French town, the site of a massa¬ 
cre of most of its residents by Nazi forces in World War II, highlights 
the impossibility of preserving the built environment from the effects 
of time. After 1944, the empty ruins of the town were designated as 
a historie monument and encircled by a low wall, holding the remain- 
ing shells of burnt-out and bullet-shredded buildings. Farmer discusses 
the difficulties of keeping this site “untouched” as erosion and vegeta- 
tion began to affect the ruins. The terrifying blackened hulls of buildings 
were increasingly transfigured into a romantic ruin, defined by weathered 
stones and creeping vegetation softening the edges. Here, it is impos¬ 
sible to fix memory in place despite the strongest efforts at maintenance, 
which even included dismantling, sanding, painting, and waxing the 
rusted body of a car left in place for decades. 75 Despite great efforts, it 
has proven impossible to arrest the effects of time on the site. Instead 
of this arrogance of a “timeless” architecture, Robinson suggests instead 
a cc perennial” architecture, “one that is renewed by the seasons and the 
cycles of light and refreshed in the enactment of human ritual.” 76 

Buildings and landscapes are affected by both the dementai forces of 
time, such as weathering and decay, as well as the social of forces of time, 
including changing users and functions. This takes on increased signifi- 
cance at memoriais, where visitors will have different relationships to 
the event being commemorated. There will be those, at least for some 
time, with direct experience of the event, others with intergenerational 
memories, and those with only indirect historical knowledge. Visitors 
will include people from different generations, of different ethnicities, 
nationalities, and political beliefs. Their relationship with the memorial 
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will vary and designers must think about how to respond to this. The last 
chapter’s discussion of the Indian Residential Schools Memorial provided 
an illustration of this flexibility in the brass ring that was forged and dis- 
tributed to the 139 communities. Similar to the flexibility of this object, 
created with no prescribed use, designers must consider how sites can 
also be kept flexible and open to interpretation for different groups and 
generations, allowing for different meanings to continue to be available 
in this externai structure, manipulated by the hybrid mind. As Karatani 
has stated, architecture cannot exist outside of context; it is “an event par 
excellence.” Due to the unavoidability of contingency, 

...no architect can determine a design free from the relationship with the 
other (the client). All architects face the unknowable other. Architecture, 
in other words, is a form of communication, and this communication is 
conditioned to take place without common rules because it takes place 
with the other, who does not follow a commensurable set of rules.” 77 

Thus, the site or structure, already the result of a dialogue between 
designers and others, requires malleability along with resiliency and 
resistance. Towards this end, materiais should be employed with care- 
ful consideration for how the chosen palette might allow for what 
Leatherbarrow has called a “time of sedimentation,” which is “not a now 
as then, but a now plus then.” 78 

Conclusion: A Middle Ground 

Throughout the book I have been arguing that commemorative and 
heritage practices can be opened up to a greater purpose. Addressing 
difficult questions requires a focus on more than just the interpersonal 
negotiation of traumatic histories and pasts. It requires looking at a big- 
ger picture that describes the involvement of many in the social, eco- 
nomic, and political forces that formed these historical trajectories. 
Chapter 6 examined several modes of engagement that begin to work 
in this direction, pushing unresolved figures, presences, and questions 
into the present, and highlighting the necessity of renewed and enduring 
questioning. Yet, it has been demonstrated that spaces of memory and 
heritage often fali short in meeting this important imperative. For the 
individual, architecture creates frames for perception, serving as a mem- 
brane between the self and the world. As Juhani Pallasmaa has stated, 
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“the architectural context gives my experience of being its unique struc- 
ture and meaning through projecting speciíic frames and horizons for 
my perception and understanding of my own existential situation.” 79 
At the collective levei, such spatial framing could enable communities 
and individuais to understand their involvement in these histories. “The 
timeless task of architecture is to create embodied and lived existential 
metaphors....” 80 Enfolding such strategies into the design of memoriais 
could allow active work towards remembering past harms and drawing a 
direction towards change and action. Such an approach could allow for a 
confrontation of the past and a move towards transformation of thought. 

In conversation with Hannah Arendt’s discussion of the “banality 
of evil,” Melissa Orlie makes a distinction between “ordinary” evil and 
“malevolent” evil. She describes ordinary evil as that undertaken with- 
out ill intent. Rather, such evil actions are couched within a system that 
is supported by the “daily routine behavior of individuais.” Orlie argues 
that we execute “trespasses,” or harmful effects on others, not inten- 
tionally, but rather simply through our participation in social processes 
and identities. Recent discussions about race and privilege have high- 
lighted that such ordinary evil is of pressing and urgent concern today. 
Yet, memoriais predominantly focus on malevolent evil, on extraordinary 
events that often have a defined chronology, with a definitive beginning 
and end. They often aim for cathartic narratives of redemption, hope, 
renewal, and closure, thereby missing an important opportunity to 
address ordinary evil, and to raise tendrils of awareness about visitors’ 
entanglement in the trespasses represented. 

This can never be accomplished by the creation of any one representa- 
tion or image connected to a notion of closure. And while more abstract 
designs have become a standard at memorial sites, most do not enable 
questioning or transformation, but rather affirmation of the existing. I 
have argued in this book that rather than an image of memory, emphasis 
must shift to the design of a framework or forum that might allow for 
different threads to be pulled together—similar to the “working table” 
created by the Nicosia maps. For Walter Benjamin, “He who has once 
begun to open the fan of memory never comes to the end of its seg- 
ments; no image satisfies him, for he has seen that it can be unfolded, 
and only in its folds does the truth reside; that image, that taste, that 
touch for whose sake all of this has been unfurled and dissected.” 81 I 
believe a more promising direction for memorial design involves creat- 
ing the folds of an embodied and emotional experience that allows for 
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emergence and transformation. This cannot be accomplished by stand- 
ards of abstraction. 

According to Orlie, while we cannot bring a different past into being, 
we are capable of renewing its meaning. This cannot occur through for- 
getting or abstraction. 

Abstracting from the past always threatens to become wishful thinking 
blithely ignorant of the social effects at stake in the past and its present 
incarnations. Forgetting past harms, in the absence of ethical political 
action, similarly ignores the weight (both material and psychological) of 
what we have been made to be. These responses promise a return of the 
repressed, a repetition of the past, not a metamorphosis. 82 

It is precisely this abstraction that Nora is criticai of: this crystallization 
of memory into one image. This same concern can be connected to 
abstraction as a design strategy, in that it allows to remain in place and 
does not challenge an underlying political conservatism which allows us 
to “ignore the weight” of our role in the histories represented. Obstacles 
to developing such approaches are the blind fields that Lefebvre has 
called our attention to: the disciplinary boundaries and given objects that 
constrain form and meaning. Arendt argues that freedom exists in the 
capacity “to call something into being which did not exist before, which 
was not given, not even as an object of cognition or imagination, and 
which, therefore, strictly speaking, could not be known.” 83 The design 
approaches and strategies outlined here are aimed at allowing for the 
emergence of hybrids that break free of the given objects of the various 
disciplines involved in their creation. Freedom might then be found from 
the making and remaking of the world into particular images. In conclu- 
sion, I would urge scholars and practitioners to act freely and respon- 
sibly, to embrace the unpredictable, and to open up to new forms and 
approaches that obliterate these blind fields. 

For Nora lieux de memoire come into being when milieu de mem- 
oire , “real environments of memory,” fade away. Certainly the Ermou 
marketplace as a milieu de memoire has passed away, its life and vitality 
drained into the Buffer Zone. Akin to the lieux de memoire , the Symbol 
of the walled city has come to stand in as a representation of what this 
past once meant—an image of that past. But an engagement with memo- 
ries of this place, through the reserve of forgetting, allows access to this 
complicated past in a way that standard approaches to commemoration 
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do not. The Buffer Zone as it stands today is a muted resource, one 
that is suggestive and evocadve. It courses through the city, a gash from 
the past, manifesting in its material aspect a legacy of unresolved con- 
flict. But it is unable to speak articulately of this past. The shopkeep- 
ers’ memories were required to bring to the surface the many stories 
and experiences that resonate within this urban absence—memories 
of a rich life lived with diverse neighbors, as well as memories of ten- 
sion and insecurity. Looking to the reserve of forgetting as an alterna- 
tive to the archive or the monument can contribute to the development 
of new design approaches to memory and heritage sites. An engagement 
with the reserve of forgetting, in relation to place, might involve spatial 
interventions that encompass embodied experiences, suggesting unfold- 
ings, glimpses, and double exposures—revealing other memories that lie 
behind the image of history. This can build a middle ground of memory. 

Notes 

1. This statement and its clarification come from two very complex essays, 
“Cultural Criticism and Society” from 1949, and from Nepative 
Dialectics from 1966. There has been much debate about these State- 
ments, which are often quoted and divorced from the context of the 
essays. Adorno explains in Metaphysics: Concept and Problems (2000) his 
intent with these statements: “I once said that after Auschwitz one could 
no longer write poetry, and that gave rise to a discussion I did not antici- 
pate when I wrote those words. I did not anticipate it because it is in 
the nature of philosophy— and everything I write is, unavoidably, philoso- 
phy, even if it is not concerned with so-called philosophical themes—that 
nothing is meant quite literally. Philosophy always relates to tendencies 
and does not consist of statements of fact. It is a misunderstanding of 
philosophy, resulting from its growing closeness to all-powerful scientific 
tendencies, to take such a statement at face value and say: ‘He wrote that 
after Auschwitz one cannot write any more poems; so either one really 
cannot write them, and would be a rogue or a cold-hearted person if one 
did write them, or he is wrong, and has said something which should 
not be said.’ Well, I would say that philosophical reflection really con- 
sists precisely in the gap, or, in Kantian terms, in the vibration, between 
these two otherwise so flatly opposed possibilities. I would readily con¬ 
cede that, just as I said that after Auschwitz one could not write poems— 
by which I meant to point to the hollowness of the resurrected culture 
of that time—it could equally well be said, on the other hand, that one 
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must write poems, in keeping with HegePs statement in his Aesthetics that 
as long as there is an awareness of suffering among human beings there 
must also be art as the objective form of that awareness.” (2000, p. 110). 

2. Bennett (2005, p. 15). 

3. See for example the RICHES project http://www.riches-project.eu/co- 
creation.html. 

4. Doss (2010, p. 302). See also the official website of the Toni Morrison 
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Appendix 1: Timeline of Selected 
EvENTS AfFECTING THE COMMERCIAL LlFE 

of Nicosia: 1943-1960 


1943 Separate Turkish labor unions are organized, but remain unpopular. 

1945 The Cyprus Turkish National Union Party (Kibns Milli Birlik Partisi) is 

established. 

1955 This party is renamed as the Cyprus is Turkish Party (Kibns Türktür 

Partisi). 

1955-1958 EOKA begins violent action directed at the British. 

1958 A separate Turkish Chamber of Commerce is established. 

Membership in separate Turkish labor unions grows by more than 400%. 
Turkish residents leave the Õmerye neighborhood. 

May The Turkish community in Nicosia issues resolutions demanding separate 

municipalities. 

June Turkish Auxiliary Police Force member killed in an EOKA attack in 

Nicosia. 

7 June Turkish press office in Nicosia is burned down, sparking off riots in 

Nicosia. 

7 June Olympiakos Football Club on Ermou Street is burned down. 

July Numerous bombing of factories and places of business near Ermou Street 

including The Çirakli factory and Irfan HusseiiTs retail store. 

1 July Pantopolio/Bandabulya-the main Municipal Market on Ermou and 

Goldsmiths’ Streets—reopens as an exclusively Turkish market after three 
weeks of closure. 

3 July Sir Hugh Foot, the British Governor in Cyprus, sends a report to 

London regarding the creation of de facto separate municipalities in 
Nicosia. 

1960 The constitution of the new Republic of Cyprus formalizes and institu- 

tionalizes the creation of two separate municipalities in Nicosia. 
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Appendix 2: Timeline of Selected Events 
from 1963-1974 


1963 


30 Nov. 

Archbishop Makarios proposes amendments to the constitution. 

In response Turkish-Cypriots withdraw from the government. 

21-30 Dec. 

Intercommunal violence in Nicosia, during which seventy-nine people 
were killed, known as Kanli Noel or Bloody Christmas. 

23 Dec. 

Telephone lines to the north of Nicosia are cut, and Greek-Cypriots 
institute road blocks in Nicosia threatening to overrun the Turkish- 
Cypriot quarters. They are prevented by the threat of Turkish military 
intervention. 

25 Dec. 

Archbishop Makarios accepts a ceasefire. 

28 Dec. 

At a meeting at the British High Commissioner’s residence in Nicosia the 
Green Line is drawn by British Major-General Peter Young. Also present 
at the meeting and in agreement with the location of the line were Glafkos 
Klerides, Rauf Denktaç, the Ambassadors of Greece and Turkey, and the 
British High Commissioner Sir Arthur Clark. 

30 Dec. 

British troops begin to patrol the Green Line. 

1964 


March 

UNFICYP is established. 

November 

Former Vice-President of the ROC, Fazil Küçük, becomes the head of the 
new General Committee for the Turkish-Cypriot Administration based in 
Lefkoça. 

The Greek-Cypriot administration eases restrictions on movement from 
the Turkish-Cypriot enclaves. 
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1967 


21 April 

Military coup in Greece leads to diplomatic isolation and a loss of Interna¬ 
tional support for Enosis. 

Sept. 1967 

Greek-Turkish diplomatic talks regarding the Cyprus problem begin in 
earnest. 

1968 


March 

The Greek-Cypriot imposed blockade on the enclaves ends. 

1974 


15 July 

The Cypriot National Guard and EOKA-B Coup, backed by the military 
junta in Greece, overthrows Archbishop Makarios and installs Nicos 
Sampson as the ruler in Cyprus. 

20 July 

Turkish forces land on Cyprus, marking the beginning of what is known 
either as the “Turkish Invasion,” or the “Happy Peace Operation.” 


Glossary 


A note on the Turkish characters appearing in this text: The Turkish 
alphabet is a Latin alphabet, with some letters unique to the language. §, 
is pronounced as “sh”; Ç, is pronounced as “ch”; G lengthens the pre- 
ceding vowel; Õ is pronounced similarly to the õ in German, like the ur 
in fur; 1 (without the dot) has a sound similar to the ir in shirt; and Ü is 
pronounced similarly to the ü in German, like the ü in über. 

AKEL The Communist Party in Cyprus 

(ROC). 

Arasta Street A commercial Street in Lefkoça, just 

north of the Ledra Street checkpoint. 
Archbishop Makarios The political figurehead of EOKA and 

the legally elected President of the 
ROC, ousted by the 1974 coup. 

The Turkish-Cypriot pronunciation of 
the Greek word Pantapolio, referring 
to Nicosia’s main municipal market. 
Patrolled by the United Nations, the 
Buffer Zone divides the Greek-Cypriot 
and Turkish-Cypriot areas of Cyprus. 
Political Union with Greece. 

The National Organization of Cypriot 
Fighters. A Greek Cypriot anti-colonial 
movement seeking to oust the British 


Bandabulya 


Buffer Zone 


Enosis 

EOKA 
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EOKA-B 


Ermou Street 


Evkaf 


Fazil Küçük 


Han 


Kyrenia 

Ledra Palace Crossing 

Ledra Street 

Ledra Street/Lokmaci 
Crossing 

Lefkosia 

Lefkoça 

Mehmet Ali Talat 


Colonial Government and achieve 
Enosis , or union with Greece. 

A paramilitary organization formed in 
1971 by General George Grivas, the 
leader of the original EOKA move- 
ment. It continued to pursue Enosis 
even after the founding of the ROC. 

A major east-west Street in Nicosia’s 
walled city and a former center of trade 
and commerce. In English the Street 
is called Hermes, and in Turkish it is 
spelled Ermu. 

A formerly Ottoman institution that 
administers foundation resources, 
including properties, for the public 
beneíit. 

A Turkish-Cypriot political leader, Dr. 
Küçük was appointed the íirst Vice- 
President of the Republic of Cyprus and 
later became the head of the General 
Committee for the Turkish-Cypriot 
administration based in Lefkoça. 

A type of commercial building intro- 
duced to the region by the Ottomans, 
the hans also contained residential 
facilities. 

A town located 25 km from Nicosia, 
along the north coast of the TRNC. 
This Crossing point just outside of the 
city walls was opened in 2003. 

Today the main north-south commer¬ 
cial Street within the walls in Lefkosia. 

This Crossing point inside of the walled 
city opened in 2008 . 

The Greek name for Nicosia. 

The Turkish name for Nicosia. 

Former President of the TRNC 
(2005-2010) from the Republican 
Turkish Party (CTP). 
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Nicos Sampson 


NMP 

Pantopolio 


PEO 

Rauf Denktas 


ROC 

Taksim 

TMT 


TRNC 

UNDP 

UNFICYP 

UNOPS 


A member of EOKA and EOKA-B, he 
was appointed President of the ROC 
following the 1974 coup, holding that 
position for only eight days. 

Nicosia Master Plan, a bicommunal 
planning initiative established in 1981. 
The Greek word, meaning place 
for buying everything, for the main 
municipal market. 

The Pan Cypriot Labour Federation. 
The former President of the TRNC 
(1983-2005). Denktaç helped to found 
the TMT in 1957, then becoming 
President of the Turkish Communal 
Chamber in the ROC in 1960. He 
was elected President of the Turkish 
Federated State of Cyprus in 1976, and 
then declared north Cyprus to be an 
independent sovereign State in 1983. 
The Republic of Cyprus (controlled by 
Greek Cypriots). 

The Turkish word for partition, refer- 
ring to the Turkish-Cypriot movement 
for partition of the island. 

The Turkish Resistance 

Organization,T//r^ Mukavemet 

Teçkilati, was created in 1957 in oppo- 
sition to EOKA, and began to pursue 
takstm. 

The Turkish Republic of Northern 
Cyprus (unrecognized except by 
Turkey). 

The United Nations Development 
Program. 

The United Nations Peacekeeping 
Force in Cyprus. 

The United Nations Office for Project 
Services. 
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